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CONFIDENTIAL. 





Further Correspondence respecting Affairs in North-East 
Africa and the Soudan, 


PART TV. 


No. 1. 


Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 1.) 


(No. 4.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Camp, Shuleh, June 29, 1900. 
REPORTS have been received that the French commercial expedition has 
returned to Jibuti after killing, in French territory, four natives. 
Renewed disturbances have occurred on the railway, and the position is becoming 
like that of last year. 
Inger is now said to be in Jibuti. 





No. 2. 


Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salishury.—( Received July 2.) 


(No. 30.) 
My Lord, Addis Abbaba, May 14, 1900. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 16 of the 1st Aprii, 1 have the honour to report 
that Kanyasmatch Walda Gabriel has been brought here in chains a prisoner. 

As punishment for obstructing Major Austin’s survey party, the whole of the 
Kanyasmatch’s property has been confiscated, and he has been degraded. ae 

In addition, the Kanyasmatch was publicly flogged in my presence this morning in 
the market place of Addis Abbaba. 

Previous to his public punishment, public proclamation was made to the effect that 
the punishment was because this officer had disobeyed the King’s orders in not receiving 
British officers with the respect due te them, and not helping them, and thereby had 
endangered the good relations existing between the King and the British Government. 

. As an example to others, the E sevanatatk is to be paraded in chains along the 
rontier. 

It is to be hoped that this public punishment of an Abyssinian officer of rank will have 
a salutary effect on the behaviour of Abyssinian officials in future towards Englishmen. 
The Kanyasmatch was Ras Tasamma Nadoo’s right-hand man, and Acting Governor of 
his country during the Ras’ absence at the capital. 

I haye, &c 


(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





[1633] B 


No. 3. 


Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 2.) 


i 0. 31. Confidential.) 
y Lord, Addis Abbaba, May 14, 1900. 

1 HAVE the honour to report that, in conversation with my Italian colleague, I learnt 
that M. Ilg, when in Rome, sounded the Foreign Minister, the Marquis Visconti Venosta, 
as to Italy’s attitude in the eventuality of war occurring between Ethiopic and another 
Power. 

I understand that M. Ilg seemed somewhat disappointed when he received the replv 
that [taly would observe a benevolent neutrality. 

In connection with M. llg’s visit to Rome, it is curious to note that, although 
he spoke as though he would arrange all matters pending between Italy and Abyssinia, he 
has, since his departure from Jibuti, sent no communication to King Menelek, and the 
Italian Agent has, short of actually signing the Frontier Convention, the form of which is 
en route, settled the frontiers of Erythraa on terms more favourable than those offered when 
M. Ilg was here. Italy retains the Marab—Belesa—Sai—Muna frontier. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 4. 
Mr. Harrinaton to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 2.) 


(No. 32. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Addis Abbaba, May 14, 1900. 

IN accordance with instructions received from Viscount Cromer, I have the honour 
to report that I informed King Menelek of the arrangements made by Her Majesty’s 
Government, whereby, as a temporary measure, half the market dues of Gallabat will be 
paid to His Majesty. 

The arrangement is one which apparentiy gave Boy great pleasure. 

ve, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 5. 
Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury. —(Received July 2.) 


(No. 33. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Addis Abbaba, May 16, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to report that 1 have ascertained on the most reliable authority 
that previous to bis departure for Europe, M. Ilg was granted a gold concession over a 
tract of country in the Walega district. 

It is this district where the French mining engineer, M. Camboul, has been working 
for some years past. 

I have reason to believe that M. Duparchy, one of the contractors of the Jibuti 
Railway, has provided much of the funds necessary for the entertainment of 
M. Camboul. 

The probability is that a French company will be formed to work the concession, and 
another important French interest thereby created in Abyssinia. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON, 





No. 6, 
Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Satisbury.—( Received July 2.) 


(No, 34. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Addis Abhaba, May 17, 1900. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 26, Confidential, of the 2nd instant, [I have the 
honour to report that I have had four long discussions with King Menelek with a view to 
his making further proposals for a southern frontier. During three discussions, the 
officers who are the frontier officers, viz., Ras Tassamma Nadoo, Fitaurari Hafta Giorgis, 
and Dejasmatch Balcha were consulted. At one interview two Borana Gallas of the 
Borana Karayu tribe were present, with a view to ascertain their tribal limits. 

The information gathered during these discussions was as follows—vide Bottego’s map 
showing itinerary of his second expedition, 1895-97, to the Omo. 

On the west of Abyssinia, and south of the Sobat, Ras 'Tasamma Nadoo seemed 
familiar with the country inclosed by the Acobo River, and spoke of the Ghimirra, Santu, 
Bocol, and Maciu as being in his country, while Scuirro is under Ras Wala Giorgis. At 
Cherri is Fitaurari Dejafi, and in Amarr-Cocche is Fitaurari Imani. Captain Welby last 
year informed me of Abyssinian posts at these two places when he passed them. North 
of Lake Stephanie the Galana Sagan River is the boundary of Dejasmatch Balcha’s 
country to the south, on the east the foot of the hills east of the upper waters of the 
Sagan, marked Badditv. Owing to last year’s drought 5,000 troops have been recently 
withdrawn from Balcha’s Province to Addis Abbaba. They report the Sagan dried up this 
year. East of Lake Stephanie commences Fitaurari Hafta Giorgis’ country. The Tertale 
were known to him as Taltal, and so far as could be ascertained from the Callas present, 
with the help of the map, the Karayu country lies east of the Tertale, commencing near 
Carraju, and extending to the Daua on the east, and to about Edger on the south. 

Mention was made of an occasion when the Tertale, who were stated to be tributary 
to the Karayu, had retused their tribute to the latter, and Abyssinian assistance was given 
to the Karayu to obtain the same. | 

At the present moment an Abyssinian garrison, about 1,000 in strength, was stated 
to be at Ell Uaje. Ascebo is not the name of a town but of a person. The Gallas 
spoke of Argasa as a town. 

East of the Daua the King seemed somewhat indifferent about, as it appears there 
are no Abyssinian garrisons there. Dejasmatch Asfau Darghie once Jed an expedition 
through the Liban country, along the west bank of the Ganale Doria to Lugh. 

In the discussions that ensued there was censiderable familiarity, both on the part of 
the King and his officers, with the country north of the 4th degree, and west of the 
Daua River. South of the Galana Sagan and Ell Uaje the King admitted there were no 
garrisons, but stated that he did not send soldiers there so long as the Barana paid their 
tribute. 

The King seemed to attach considerable importance to the Boran tribes known as 
Wadditu (probably Badditu on Bottego’s map) and Karayu. The reason is, I believe, 
that he obtains a very large quantity of ivory from these regions. 

The general impression received from these discussions was that though the King may 
offer better proposals for a frontier east of the Daua, it is extremely doubtful whether he 
will yield west of that river. | 

I have, &c. ” 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





Inclosure in No. 6. 
Map of the Basin of the Juba River and of the Countries to the North and West. 
[Not printed. | 


a a att i incendie on eae iil 


No. 7. 


Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 2.) 


(No. 35. Confidential.) 
My Lord, | Addis Abbaba, May 18, 1900. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 26, Confidential, of the 
20th April, forwarding a copy of a letter from the Intelligence Division of the War 
Office, relative to the importation of warlike stores into Abyssinia, I have, in my 
despatch No. 23, Secret, of the 2nd instant, referred to the matter. 

The only additional observations that I am able to offer at present are that 
all the arms and ammunition consigned under the mark A.B.M. (otherwise 
A. B. Messullam, agent of Messrs. E. W. Carling and Co. at Harrar), have arrived at, 
or are en route for, Harrar. 

All shipments made by Count Leontieff are, with small exceptions, purchases on 
behalf of, or for sale to, King Menelek. 

With reference to D.A.A.G.’s Report to L.B., Simla, in March 1897, I have never 
heard of a battery of siege guns drawn by elephants. There are no trained elephants 
in the country. 

As regards Van Lobell’s Annual Report on the Abyssinian artillery, it is some- 
what difficult to verify his figures as the Abyssinian guns are not all kept in the 
capital, but are in different arsenals, and some with different Rases and officers. The 
only item [ am not certain of is the number of Hotchkiss guns. ‘There are at least 
four Maxims in the country. At present large janie ae of rifles and cartridges are 
en route from Harrar to the new arsenal which is being built at Bulga. 

I shall endeavour to collect information concerning the Abyssinian artillery and 
any consignments of war material. It is, however, extremely difficult to do so, as, 
owing to the impression caused by French and Russian reports that we intend war 
with Abyssinia when the Transvaal war is concluded, any inquiries on my part have 
to be conducted with the greatest possible care. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 8. 


Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received July 2.) 


(No. 36.) 
My Lord, Addis Abbaba, May 19, 1900. 
I HAVE been desired by His Majesty King Menelek to inform your Lordship 
that Ras Waldi replaces Ras Mangasha Attakem as frontier officer at Gondar. 
Ras Waldi, who has recently been appointed Ras, accompanied M. Lagarde, the 
French Minister, to France last year. 
I have, &e. 


(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 9. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 2.) 


(No. 58. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp, Sheikh, June 14, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to quote extract from a letter to my address from Mr. Gerolimato, 
giving further information with reference to the 30,00 rifles reported in my despatch 
No. 51 of the 18th ultimo, as being on their way to Addis Abbaba, and other importations 
of arms into Abyssinia. , 

Mr. Gerolimato writes, under date of the 3rd June :— 

** These 30,000 rifles are a present from Russia to the Emperor Menelek, and are 
exactly of the same pattern as the French Gras. They were imported into Jibuti about 
ten months ago, and arrived here in February or March. 
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“This year, from March 1889 to March 1900, about 65,000 rifles were imported into 
Harrar, of which 50,000 are the above Russian rifles. 5,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
were also imported, of which 3,000,000 were Russian for the Russian rifles. 

“From January to May, 315 Lee-Metfords were imported into Jibuti by the British 
firm, E. W. Carling and Co., of London. You know this firm very well at Muscat. This 
firm has made a contract with an Armenian, by name, Sarkis Terezian, for 1,000,000 
rounds of Gras ammunition to be delivered in Jibuti about the end of the present month. 
780,000 rounds arrived in Jibuti some twelve days ago. ‘The cases would be marked 
A. B. M. (A. B. Messulam) 8. 'T. (Serkis Terezian) and it seems that Carling refused to 
put on their mark.” 

This Serkis Terezian is one of the individuals referred to in my despatch No. 84 of 
the 24th October last, in connection with the illicit importation of arms into the Pro- 
tectorate by King Menelek’s agent, Ato Josef. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 


N.B.—A copy of this despatch is being sent to Viscount Cromer, Captain Harrington, 
and the Intelligence Branch, Sinsla. 
J. H. S. 


een ee 


No. 10. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. Harrington. 


(No. 37.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, July 2, 1900. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 26, Confidential, of the 5th May last, 
reporting inquiries made by the Emperor Menelek on the subject of the Abyssinian 
frontier questions, and the replies which you made to His Majesty. 

I approve the language held by you on this occasion. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 11. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Viscount Cromer. 


(No. 129.) 
My Lord, Foreign Office, July 2, 1900. 

I HAVE received your Lordship’s despatch No. 111 of the 13th ultimo, reporting 
that you have instraected Captain Harrington, at the request of the Gréek Consul- 
General, to take charge of Greek interests in Abyssinia, should the Emperor Menelek 
be agreeable thereto. 

I approve your Lordship’s action in this matter. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY 





No. 12. 
Viscount Cromer to the Marquess of Salisbury —(Received July 5.) 


fr 0. 88.) 
elegraphic.) P. Cairo, July 5, 1900. 

ON the subject of the Erythraan frontier, the Commandant at Kassala, Colonel 
Collinson, has made several complaints to me of the proceedings of Italian officials. 

_ There is one point on whieh I think representations might be made at Rome, the 
case Pate of considerable gravity. 

T understand that, on arriving at Mogatta, postmen from Gedaref went down to 
the west bank of the Atbara, which is without question Egyptian territory, and there 
watered their camels. Four Italian irregulars, standing on the opposite bank with an 
er began to curse and abuse them, saying that if they came 

“a8 C 
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there again they would be shot. It cannot be supposed that the men intended to. 
cross the river, as it was in full flood. They then proceeded to Fasher, where they 
were conveyed across by the ferry. 

I hope the Italian Government will take measures in order that no further cause 
may be given for such complaints. 


seme 


No. 13. 


Map given to Lord Salisbury by the Italian Ambassador in illustration of tne Italian 
claim between Sabderat, Todluc, and the Atbara. 


Foreign Office, July 7, 1900. 


ae 


No. 14. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 9.) 


(No. 60. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp Sheikh, June 16, 1900. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 53 of the 30th ultimo and my telegram 
No. 1 of yesterday’s date, I have the honour to submit copy of a letter from the 
Governcr of Jibuti to the Acting Consul at Zeyla, from which it appears that, not- 
withstanding my refusal to allow passage through the Protectorate, this French 
tig left Jibuti on the night of the 10th instant and moved towards our 
rontier. 

I heard at the same time from Mr. Hampson that the expedition was accom- 
panied by twenty sepoys, and that he had learnt from other sources that the 
expedition had moved to Biyo Kaboba, and intended entering the Gadabursi 
country with the avowed intention of shooting elephants, which it is well known in 
Jibuti is prohibited, the whole of the Gadabursi country being in the Reserve. 

It was further reported by our native Agent in Jibuti, who arrived in Zeyla on 
the afternoon of the 12th instant, that for some days past a mysterious vessel has 
been lying off Jibuti; she was so far off that her colours could not be seen, and no 
one, not even the medical authorities, had been able to get on board, It was 
thought that Carl Inger, who is expected in Jibuti, would land from this vessel, but 
apparently he has not. It would seem that this vessel has been waiting for 
iad and that another attempt may be made by this filibusterer to land on our 
shores. 

Whether the object of this French expedition is to sell arms in the Ogaden, or 
to take advantage of the present state of affairs in that country and attempt to 
draw our Ogaden trade to the French Protectorate, | know not; but, under ail the 
circumstances, it is impossible to look on this expedition without extreme suspicion, 
and if Carl Inger has a hand in it, as is not at all unlikely, its objects will certainly 
be hostile to us. 

If Inger succeeds in getting into the Ogaden he will doubtless join the Mullah ; 
whether he will be welcomed or not is another matter. He is well known in Jibuti, 
and his intentions are no secret there. In a late issue of the “Jibuti Weekly” I 
noticed a paragraph in which that journal informed its readers that Inger was 
credited with the modest programme of preaching a religious war in the British 
Protectorate. 

The communications to which I have referred in this despatch reached me at 
10 A.M. yesterday; at 1 p.m. twenty-seven of the Camel Corps, under the command 
of the Commandant of the Police Forces, left for Hargaisa to intercept the expedi- 
tion, if possible. | 

The instructions I gave Captain Swayne were to avoid a conflict as far as 
possible, but that, if the party were found in our territory, to turn them back ~ 
if he did not find himself in a position to effect their arrest. Hargaisa is 80 miles 
from here, but the road the expedition will probably take is a difficult one, and the 
Camel Corps may be in time to stop the party in our territory. 

At the same time, I wrote to the Resident at Aden, informing him of the facts, 
and suggesting that the vessel said to be off Jibuti be watched by one of 
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Her Majesty’s ships. ‘This letter should reach the Resident early to-morrow 
morning. 

I would invite your Lordship’s attention to the attitude of the French 
authorities of Jibuti in this matter. After I had courteously, but distinctly, refused 
permission to a so-called commercial expedition to pass through our Protectorate, 
on the grounds that the present condition of the Ogaden was quite incompatible 
with mercantile transactions or the ingress of caravans headed by Europeans, the 
Governor allows an armed party to leave Jibuti with the expressed intention of 
entering our territory with or without leave. No steps are taken to prevent their 
departure, the Governor merely disclaiming all responsibility for their conduct. 
One of the party, who are styled adventurers, M. Monatte, is a merchant established 
at Jibuti, and is personally known to me. He has several times tried to get into the 
Protectorate on the excuse of shooting, and is credited with endeavouring to intrigue 
with our tribes. 

The Harrar authorities have been warned of the departure of this expedition, 
and also of the possible arrival on the scene of Carl Inger. 

I have, &c.' | 
(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 


Inclosure in No. 14. 
The Governor of Jibuti to the Acting Consul at Zeyla. 


M. le Gouverneur, Djibouti, le 11 Juin, 1900. 

J’AI ev lhonneur de vous adresser il y a quelque temps une demande de 
MM. Joubert et Monatte, demandant l’autorisation d’emprunter fe territoire Anglais, 
pour le passage d’une caravane commerciale se dirigeant vers l’'Ogaden. 

J’ai communiqué a ces messieurs la réponse de M. le Consul-Général de 
Berberah auquel vous vous étiez référé. Malgré la défense de M. le Consul- 
Général de Berberah, et malgré mes propres observations, MM. Monatte, Grandjean, 
et Zanetto ont quitté de nuit la ville de Djibouti, et se sont dirigés vers les possessions 
Anglaises. Je laisse par suite a ces aventuriers toute la responsabiiité de leur 


conduite. 
Veuillez, &e. 
(Signature illisible.) 


a 


No. 15. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salishury—(Received July 9.) 


(No. 64. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp Sheikh, June 23, 1900. 

I HAVE this day received your Lordship’s telegrams of the 13th and 14th, 
and am replying that 1 can spare half the Yao Battalion at once, if necessary. In 
view of the state of affairs in the Ogaden, and the prospect of renewed activity or 
the part of the Mullah, I do not consider that the whole battalion could be with- 
drawn. This messege will be sent to Aden by Buggalow, as it is impossible for me 
to catch the steamer which leaves Berbera to-day. 

I repcrted in my telegram No. 2 of the 15th instant that the Governor of 
Harrar returned to Harrar on the 5th instant, and reported that the rumours of an 
advance by the Mullah were untrue. The only foundation for the scare at Harrar 
seems to be the fact that the Mullah is undoubtedly collecting a force again; that 
he would ever venture to attack Harrar is highly improbable. 

[ hear to-day from Mr. Gerolimate that he is said to be back again in Harradiggit, 
ie the reports | receive from native sources fluctuate between Harradiggit and 
Daghabour. 

Lately many of the Aligheri have gone to join the Mullah from the Karias, two 
days march south of Bohotele, and this as well as reports from natives returning 
prt the Ogaden point to the Mullah’s contemplating another move at an early’ 

ate. 

The whole of the Ogaden are reported to have rebelled against the Abyssinians, 


§ 


and in this respect the Mullah has succeeded in uniting the Ogaden tribes to his. 
cause, with perhaps the exception of the Rer Ali. Years of oppression by the 
Abyssinians in the past on the Ogaden tribes have given the Mullah his opportunity 
to raise the ery against Abyssinian rule in the Ogaden, but his immediate hold 
over the tribes is mainly due to his possession of fire-arms and to the fear his 
treatment of the Chiefs and tribesmen who refuse to obey his summons spread 
throughout the country. 

I have said that half the Yao Battalion can be spared for Ashanti on the 
assumption that it is not proposed to co-operate with the Abyssinians in the 
a rirheaiag of the Mullah by pushing infantry into the waterless tracts of the 
Ogaden. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 





No. 16, 


Sir F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 9.) 
(No. 166.) 
My Lord, ' Brussels, July 6, 1900. 

M. DE CUVELIER called here yesterday to convey to me a message from the 
Sovereign of the Congo State. He said that the Congolese Government was anxious 
to obtain the consent of Her Majesty’s Government to its supplying its north-eastern 
stations with provisions and stores by the Nile route; and he hoped that this 
a might prove to be the starting-point of an important traffic in the 

uture. 

From the information which he has received he understands that the authorities 
at the War Office at Cairo are willing to transport these stores by the Soudan Railway, 
and by steamers and boats belonging to the Ministry of War. 

M. de Cuvelier said that the Government of the Independent State would be glad 
to learn that the measures which Sir R. Wingate proposes to take to insure the safe 
carriage of these stores met with the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The goods would be delivered at Assouan to the Soudanese Administration, which 
would forward them, at the expense of the Independent State and at the traffic rate 
in oe from Assouan to a point to be named hereafter, about the 5th degree north 
latitude. 

The first consignment would consist of 20 tons of rice, which it would be well 
to forward as quickly as possible, since the latest news was to the effect that the 
district had neither sufficient provisions nor crops. 

A similar consignment would be forwarded each month as an experiment for six 
months. 

I said that I must refer the matter to your Lordship before giving him a reply, 
but that I hoped means might be found of meeting the request of the Congo 
Government. 

T have, &e. 


(Signed) F. R. PLUNKETT. 





No. 17. 
Foreign Office to Messrs. Little and Johnston. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, July 9, 1900. 

i AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters addressed to Mr. Brodrick and his Private Secretary on the 14th and 20th ultimo. 
respecting your application for land concessions on the Sobat River and in the valley 
of the Tumat. 

I am to inform you that the matter will be referred to Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt on his return to England on leave of absence this summer, 
when he will have an opportunity of consulting the Governor-General of the Soudan, 
who is now in this country, on the subject. 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 18. 
Foreign Office to Messrs. Little and Johnston. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, July 9, 1900. 

IT AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury te acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th ultimo, requesting that facilities may be granted to your employés 
ee through the Soudan to the Concession granted to you in the Congo Free 
State. 

IT am to state that before giving a definite reply his Lordship would wish to be 
informed of the exact latitudes and longitudes over which the area of the Concession, 
granted to you by the King of the Belgians, extends, and also of the route by which 
your employés would travel after leaving the Nile. 


lam, &ce. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 19. 
Treasury to Foreign Office. —(Received July 11.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, July 10, 1900. 

THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have had under considera- 
tion your letter of the 12th instant, with its inclosures, further with regard to the 
question of railway construction in connection with the British Somali Protectorate, 
and [I am to request you to submit the following reply to the Marquess of 
Salisbury :-— 

In view of his Lordship’s opinion that political considerations would prevent the 
line from Jibuti from being altogether abandoned, there appears to be no substantial 
advantage to be derived from any further endeavour to buy up the French Concession 
with the object of diverting their line to Berbera. 

The alternative proposed in the concluding paragraph of your letter under reply 
is to promote the construction of a British line from Berbera to Harrar, a project 
which, it is stated, is not likely to find financial support in this country without the 
assurance of assistance in some form from Imperial or Protectorate funds. With 
regard to this alternative, | am to state that, until it is known what the probable cost 
would be for such a line, and whether Berbera as a port has advantages which would 
enable it to compete with Jibuti, my Lords are not in a position to say whether the 
line would be worth making. 

In any case, their Lordships are not prepared until the Uganda Railway is com- 
pleted to make fresh proposals to Parliament for incurring further Imperial liabilities 
for railway construction in Africa. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 





No. 20. 
Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 14.) 


(No. 349.) 
My Lord, Paris, July 13, 1900. 

THE evening papers announce that M. rde, French Minister in Abyssinia, 
has arrived to-day at eilles, accompanied by a Special Em sent by the Emperor 
Menelek, with the object of expressing to the President His Majesty’s regrets at not 
being able personally to visit the Exhibition, and his best wishes for its success. 

A copy of the Notice, as published in the “ ae oD is ea herewith. 

ve, &e. 
(Signed) EDMUND MONSON. 





[1633] D 
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Tnclosure in No. 20, 
Extract from the “ Temps” of July 14, 1900. 


: 3 ee ee aaeonee le 13 Plage onc 
“L’OXUS,” des Messageries itimes, courrier de Madagascar et de Djibouti, est 
arrivé, ramenant 235 passagers, parmi lesquels M. Lagarde, Due d’Entoto, Ministre de 
France auprés de ’Empereur Ménélik. est accompagné par une Mission officielle 
envoyée par le Négus et composée d'une douzaine de personnes. L’ Ambassadeur 
principal, le Likamakouas Nado, parent de !Empereur, qui a déja fait ie de la 
Mission venue en France il y a deux ans et qui a été décoré de la Légion Honneur 2 
cette occasion, est un sincdre ami de notre pays. ; 

L'Empereur Ménélik, m’a dit M. Lagarde, avait espéré pouvoir venir lui-méme, 
mais des préoccupations graves le retiennent dans ses Etats. Il a chargé son Envoyé 
d’exprimer au Président de la République ses vils regrets et ses veux pour la pleine 
réussite de l’Exposition. L’Ambassade séjournera assez longtemps en France; elle 
visitera les principales villes et fera des rapports détaillés au Souverain. 

Notre Ministre en Ethiopie est porteur d’une lettre autographe de Ménélik pour le 
Président de la République. L’Ambassade a quitté Addis Abbaba le 12 Mui, et elle a 
eu 2 souffrir de pluies torrentielles et continuelles pendant un mois. A Harrar, elle 
_ sest arrétée pendant un certain temps, 4 cause des troubles soulevés par les révoltés 
Somalis et, dans le désert, entre Harrar et Djibouti, elle a da prendre des précautions 
pour les mémes raisons. La chaleur a été effrayante dans la dernitre partie de la 


route. 
Les Ambassadeurs Ethiopiens partent ce soir pour Paris. 





No. 21. 
Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salishbury.—({ Received July 16.) 


(No. 133. Uganda.) 
My Lord, Entebbe, Uganda, May 26, 1900. 

IN telegram No. 33 I had the honour to send your Lordship an abstract of 
information furnished to me by Mr. Fraser, who, together with Dr. Donaldson-Smith, 
had journeyed from Berbera (which he had quitted in August 1899) to Lake Rudolf 
and to the Aen Nile. ou 

Your Lordship will be aware that Dr. Donaldson-Smith is a well-known American 
explorer of Eastern Africa. Dr. Donaldson-Smith engaged Mr. Fraser as his 
assistant. The last-named person is a man who was once in the service of the 
African Lakes Company, then for a long time an engineer in the service of 
the Church Missionary Society, and then an employé of the Imperial British East 
African Company. 

Dr. Donaldson-Smith started from Berbera with about fifty Somalis and a few 
Indians—Gourkhas and Sikhs. 

They journeyed across the Ogaden country to Boran, and thence round Lake 
Stefanie to the River Omo and the north end of Lake Rudolf. In the Boran 
Tahar their Somali escort and camel-drivers suddenly mutinied and struck for 

igher pay. 

. Dr. Donaldson-Smith, who had made an agreement with these men before the 
authorities at Berbera, promised them everything they asked for, including a most 
extravagant rate of wage. They then continued the journey to Lake Rudolf, and 
ultimately to Fort Berkeley on the Upper Nile. Here Dr. Donaldson-Smith brought 
up the mutineers before the British officer in charge. The mutineers were reduced 
Se ee ee 
for their mutiny. n 

With this exception the expedition met with absolutely no disagreeables on the 
whole of its route, Dg ably ar well received by the natives (except ps 
in the Boran country, w e treacherous behaviour of the Somalis ca a tem- 

unfriendliness on the part of the natives, not, however, resulting in any overt 
act of hostility). Arrived at Fort Berkeley, Dr. Donaldson-Smith rosolved to 
company with Mr. Fraser, and to return to Europe either down the Nile or across 
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the Congo Free State as cireumstances might cause him to decide. Mr. Fraser was 
to take the men of the ‘bear paar the Uganda Protectorate to Mombasa, where: 
they were to be paid off and dismi 

_ Mr. Fraser states that they were very favourably impressed with the beautiful 
country at the north end of Lake Rudolf and round the River Omo. Here they spent 
December and part of January. He declares that up to the time they left in 
January there was no trace, rumour, or tradition whatsoever of the arrival of 
M. Leontieff, or any other Europeans. 

The natives reported that the Abyssinians had attempted to raid this country, but 
that they had driven them off. 

Traces of Abyssinian raiding, however, were quite patent to the Donaldson- 
Smith expedition round about Lake Stefanie, and the natives informed Mr. Fraser 
that the Abyssinians regularly raided the whole of the Samburu country to the east of 
iake Rudolf for distances far down into British East Africa. 

Sometimes they spoke of these raids as tax-gathering, and, in fact, this tribute, 
when paid with willingness, was collected without violence to be transmitted to the 
Emperor Menelek. 

Such chance Abyssinians as the party came across were not hostile. But all the 
natives at the north end of Lake Rudolf declared that the Abyssinians had given up 
any attempt to raid the western side of the lake, owing to the determined hostility of 
the powerful Turkana tribe. . 

From the north end of Lake Rudolf the travellers journeyed to Mount Naita and 
Mount Lali. All this country, and thence for some distance to the westwards, they 
describe as being mainly of quartz formation, and showing signs of gold-bearing. 
(This is the country called Donyiro on Major Macdonald’s map.) 

At Mount Lali the travellers heard detailed accounts from the natives of the 
vicinity of white men armed with rifles—possibly some exploring party coming from 
the Egyptian Soudan. 

Starting north-west from Naita, the expedition endeavoured to penetrate into the 
unknown country between the Sobat and the Nile, but after journeying five days with- 
out water, they were compelled to abandon the attempt, and direct their steps in a 
south-westerly direction. All this unknown country they describe as being a mono- 
tonous plain, which at the time of their visit was an absolutely waterless desert, but 
which might possibly, in heavy rainy seasons be a marsh. The rivers which rise in 
the Dodinga and Latuka Mountains do not, Mr. Fraser says, fall into the Nile, as 
shown on Colonel Macdonald’s map, but lose themselves in this plain. The party 
visited Mount Harogo,* and thence journeyed north-west and south-west to Tarangole, 
a From Tarangole+ they travelled without much difficulty to Fort 

rkeley. 

In all these journeys between Lake Rudolf and the Nile they found’ the natives 
absolutely friendly. In some cases, as in Latuka, their friendliness and hospitality 
were remarkable. The Sultan of Latuka repeatedly expressed a wish that he might 
have a British Resident at his capital. He conversed with them in Arabic. 

I forward with this despatch a rough map which Mr. Fraser has been good 
enough to furnish me with in order to fill up the blank spaces between Lake Rudolf 
and the Nile. Mr. Fraser has no objection to this map being used by the Foreign 
Office and the Intelligence Division, but he does not wish it to be published in any 
Way until Dr. Donaldson-Smith’s return, as le is, of course, a paid employé of 
Dr. Donaldson-Smith. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner. 
SS eee 
No. 22. 
Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 16.) 


(No. 135.¢ Uganda.) | | 

IN ‘rep Lordship’s despatch No 78, tte ey ie 
1 7p Y reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 73, r ing the action o 
M. Leontieff and other French aad Balint adventurers at the north end of Lake 


* This is not correct : ly sighted this tain. + Or Tangeli. 
ie ia Vid teapatch No. 133, 
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Rudolf; and also with reference to despatch No. 43, giving confidential information 
regarding an interview between Her Majesty’s Agent, Captain Harrington, and the 
Emperor Menelek, I have the honour to repeat what was said by me in a former 
despatch, viz., that native reports lead me to believe that this first essay on the part 
of M. Leontieff and his associates has been a failure, due to great mortality 
amongst the Europeans in the unhealthy district at the mouth of the River Omo, 
and to the determined hostility of the natives, who detest the Abyssinians on 
account of their cruel raids. At the same time I pointed out to your Lordship that 
the present resources of the Uganda Protectorate make it impossible for us to 
undertake any determined move to the north end of Lake Rudolf, [ am of opinion 
myself that this country is distinctly worth preserving to British influence and 
control, and { would therefore respectfully submit to your Lordship that the Treasury 
might be approaehed on the subject, and that means perhaps might be found for the 
employment in that province of the Yao contingent at present stationed in 
Somaliland. 

Native reports as to mineral wealth though no doubt exaggerated all tend to 
the belief that the countries to the north-west and west of Lake Rudolf will be 
found to contain considerable mineral wealth. 

Putting aside this inducement, however, it would be obvious to your Lordshi 
that the establishment of foreign rule along the west coast of Lake Rudolf will 
have a most prejudicial effect not only on our trade but on our political hold over 
the Protectorate of Uganda. 

1 have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner. 





No. 23. 


Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 16.) 
(No. 39.) 
My Lo Addis Abbaba, May 30, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that there is a report current 
here that 15,000 Somalis, under the Somaliland Mullah, have besieged Kondoto, 
near Jarso, some 25 miles south-east of Harrar. 

It is said that the Governor of Harrar, with a force of 4,000 men, left Harrar 
last night, accompanied by a Frenchman, Count Laguibougiére, in charge of his 
artillery. 

It is impossible to state what truth there is in the above report. It is, however, 
certain that there is renewed activity on the part of the Mullah in the neighbour- 
hood of Harrar, as two days ago Fitaurari Apta Giorgis and Dejasmatch Balcha 
were ordered with their troops to Harrar. 

A copy of this despatch has. been sent to the Consul-General, Somali 


Coast. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 24. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 16.) 


(No. 66. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp, Sheikh, June 25, 1900. 

THE Acting Consul at Zeyla has already informed your Lordship by wire of a 
further attack by the Aysa on the French railway. 

The reports which have been received are to the effect that the attack was made 
on the night of the 15th instant on a party of labourers working at the present 
extremity of the line, and that from ten to twenty labourers were killed ; the victims 
7 uae: f this d being C ier 

copy of thi tch is being sent to Viscount Cromer, Captain Harrin 
and the Titelligence Beach, Simla. + Ee : nia 
ve, &e. 


(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 
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Art. 7, The Company, without a letter from the King of Kings of Ethiopia, cannot 
take to and fro troops and war material. 

But if it should be found that they had done so without a letter, they will have to 
give the railway to the Ethiopian Government. The troops and war material of the 
Ethiopian Government shall pay for their transport to and fro at the rate agreed upon by 
the King of Kings of Ethiopia and the Company ; and the tariff for the King of Kings 
of Ethiopia will be less than to other people, but in time of war troops and war material 
will be carried to and fro free of charge. 

Art. 8. But tariff rates for the public and for the things that go to and fro will be 
according to what the Company arranges ; but when they arrange it they cannot put 
the tariff rates more than what it is now, but they are to lessen it. 

Art. 9. Until now the taxes levied at Harrar for His Majesty, at the rate of 5 per 
cent., does not exceed 1,000,000 fr., therefore to hurry the work of the railway, and so 
as to pay the interest on the money spent, His Majesty the King of Kings of Ethiopia 
has granted to the Company to levy a commission of 10 per cent. on all goods that go 
and come by rail. 

But this commission which we have mentioned in the 9th Article, if the Company’s 
profits come up to 2,500,000 fr., they shall only draw a commission of 5 per cent.; if 
the i for one year come up to 3,000,000 fr., the commission will be altogether 
stopped. 

If the income of the Company of one year’s tariff, without including the tax, exceed 
over +,000,000 fr., the Company will have to give half the sum of the profit which is 
over to the Ethiopian Government, 

Art. 10, His Majesty the King of Kings of Ethiopia will give orders that all goods 
that go down from Harrar and come up from Jibuti should go by rail. In all places, if 
goods are found which enter, the Government tax collector will have to watch and take 
the tax at the place. 

Art. 11. His Majesty the King of Kings of Ethiopia will measure out land on both 
sides, and give the ground to the Company to lay the railway, all along with its woods 
and stones and water. Its width in the desert (the word used also means “ uninhabited 
place”) shall be 1,000 metres. 

Art. 12. His Majesty the King of Kings of Ethiopia will see that the railway is not 
touched, and the Company will carry the troops that guard it without pay. 

Art. 13. His Majesty the King of Kings of Ethiopia will not levy tax on all the 
different material the Company gathers for this work, whether from the country or from 
other country. As long as the railway is in the hands of the Company all the necessary 
coal and material the Company can bring in without being taxed as we have mentioned 
here before. 

Art. 14, When the period of this Concession ends, such things as the rails and 
material, all which are fixed permanently, will pass over without price to the Ethiopian 
Government ; but for the train cars and provisions for the train, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment has to pay their price before they take them. 

Art. 15. For this Concession the Company will give to His Majesty King Menelek II 
Sri dollars, but His Majesty will receive for the amount of this sum shares in the 
railway. 

Written in the city of Addis Ababba, the 9th May, 1894. 

This Concession, which speaks His Majesty’s permission, I agree to it (or I have 


received). 
(Signed) ALFRED ILG. 


nee ee 
No. 29. 


Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury —(Received July 24.) 


My Lord, Addis Abbaba, June 4, 1900. 
. WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. $1 of the 4th ultimo, forward- 
ing me the report of M. Leonticff’s Company for the exploitation of the Equatorial 
ut a of Abyssinia, I have communicated a summary of the contents to King 
enelek. 

_ As regards the 18 tons of ivory said to be in course of transit to Antwerp, His 
Majesty remarked that all the ivory brought by M. Leontieff from his Province was 
three “riessy (at the outside this would be about 775 Ibs.), half of which 5% King 
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was paid for, and the other ivory taken by M. Leontieff, in amount under 1,000 faraslas 
(37,500 Ibs.), was purchased from him at the rate of 162 dollars per farasla, when other 
merchants could only offer 120 dollars per farasla. 

His Majesty said he owed M. Leontieff money for ammunition, &c., which, no 
doubt, he had been made to pay heavily for, and he was glad to get such a price for his 
ivory. 

ae another source which, I believe, is reliable, M. Leontieff’s last year’s 
Saco of ivory were G00 faraslas. Since his departure none has been purchased on 
is account. 

As regards placing a stern-wheeler on the Omo, His Majesty said M. Leontieff 
had asked his atiasialni, and that he had replied that he Sond being a vessel out, 
and that if he liked it, he would take it for use on Lake Zwai. 

I explained to the King the undesirability of M. Leontieff being allowed to place 
any boat on the Omo, as he was such an unprincipled scoundrel, that we should probably 
have him raiding the whole country round Take Rudolf, thereby endangering the good 
relations existing between him and Her Majesty’s Government. 

It would be advisable to ascertain if M. Leontieff is in negotiation for a stern- 
wheeler, as in such a case, should no action be taken to show our authority on Lake 
Rudolf, I feel certain that M. Leontieff will repeat his disgraceful behaviour of last year 
over a wider extent of country next time he comes out. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 30. 


aie 6 Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 24.) 
o. 91.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, July 24, 1900. 

IT AM informed by Acting Governor-General of Soudan that the Commandant of 
Sennaar reports Abyssinian raid on Beni Shangul frontier. With a reinforcement of 
600 men they attacked the Barun tribe and took away 1S0 slaves from Jebel Gum 
Gum, which is in latitude 10° 20’ and longitude 34°15’. The Barun are Soudanese 
subjects. Abyssinians intend making further raid in the Shezira. Colonel Jackson 
considers the King to be ignorant of these proceedings; he adds that retaliation 
cannot be prevented if there is recurrence of these raids. He hopes, therefore, that 
representations will be made. 





No. 31. 
Foreign Office to Consul-General Sadler. 


(No. 84. Confidential.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, July 24, 1900. 
THE Marquess of Salisbury has a his careful consideration, in consultation 
with the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, to the question of railway 
construction in Somaliland which formed the subject of your despatch No. 48, Con- 
fidential, of the 7th May last. Copies of his correspondence with their Lordships is 
inclosed herewith.* 

I am directed by his Lordship to state that Captain Harrington will be consulted 
on the matter on his arrival in England, but meantime I am to ask whether you can 
furnish any further information or ions which would be useful for considera- 
tion, especially as to the capabilities of Berbera and the amount of traffic that could 
be counted upon for a line from Berbera to Harrar. 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





* See Part ILI, No. 65; and ante, No. 19. 
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No. 32. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir R. Rodd. 


(No. 38.) 

Tele ai ay ws Foreign e, July 28, 1900. 

; SHC UL) the intelligence received from Sennaar, oleate in your telegram 
No. 91 of the 24th July, of an Abyssinian raid on the Barun tribe at El Guru be con- 
firmed, and found not to be based on native reports only, you are authorized to send the 
following telegram, through the Resident at Aden, to Her Majesty’s Consul at Zeyla 
from Captain Harrington :-— 

“The following message is for early communication to the Emperor Menelek : 
Please ask Her Majesty’s Consular Agent at Harrar to forward it to the Italian Repre- 
sentative at Addis Abbaba for that p 7 

“ Areport has been received from the British Officer Commanding at Sennaar stating 
that Abyssinian troops from the Beni Schongul frontier have been raiding on the 
Egyptian side of the proposed frontier, and have carried off 180 slaves from El Guru. 
Farther frontier raids are said to be intended. Such raids are calculated, in the opinion 
of the Governor-General of the Soudan, to cause trouble between the tribes on both 
sides of the frontier, and Her Majesty’s Governmert are convinced that, in face of the 
Emperor's orders to the frontier officers, they must have taken place without his know- 
ledge. Her Majesty’s Government feel confident that His Majesty will again issue fresh 
orders that the status quo is to be respected by the frontier officers.” 





No. 33. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received July 30.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Adadleh, July 30, 1900. 
were 20 spare r and 7,000 rounds of ammunition with the Frenc 
THERE ifles and ds of iti ith the French 


caravan. It had no trading goods to speak of, and was short of provisions, 

It has been treated as a filibustering expedition; the party is being escorted to 
Zeyla to be sent on to Jibuti, and all arms and ammunition have been retained. A 
despatch will follow. 





No. 34. 


The Anglo-Belgian Africa Company and the British Tropical Africa Company to 
Foreign Office—( Received August 2.) 


Africa House, 46, Leadenhall Street, London, 
Sir, August 1, 1900. 

WE have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 9th ultimo, in which 
you state that before giving a definite reply to our request that facilities may be 
granted to our employés travelling by the Nile to the territories leased to us by His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Marquess of Salisbury would wish to be 
informed of the exact latitudes and longitudes over which the area of this Concession 
a and also of the route by which our employés would travel after leaving the 
Nile. 


I order to place his Lordship in full possession of the salient and important 
facts of the case, the Board of the two connected Companies, the Anglo-Belgian Africa 
Company (Limited), and the British Tropical Africa Company (Limited), consider it 
desirable to forward to you a statement, herewith inclosed, which will give the 
Secretary of State an accurate account of the position and intention of these industrial 
undertakings.* Should you further desire to receive the Articles of Association of 
the Companies they would at once be forwarded, with any other information in 
our possession, but the brochure which we inclose will probably be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the Foreign Office. 

_ It is to be observed that these Companies have not appealed to the public for 
capital, and the entire money necessary has been raised by public subscription; nor is 
it intended to make any public issue. 


* Not printed. 
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The Concessions granted are two in number: one within the fixed limits of the 
Congo Free State on the Akka River which it is proposed to make the centre of our 
preliminary operations; the other granting rights of development and commercial 
exploitation over that portion of the territory granted to his Majesty under lease by 
the British Government which is not in the possession of the Belgian Company, the 
* Société Générale Africaine.” The area allotted to the two Ps Nira Companies 
is clearly shown in the map accompanying the brochure inclosed. 

The Agreement between Great Britain and His Majesty King Leopold II 
granting the lease of these territories to be occupied and administered on certain 
conditions and for a certain period of time was signed at Brussels on the 12th May, 
1894, and the official Map illustrating the Agreement is to be found at p. 1008 of 
Sir Edward Hertslet’s edition of the “‘ Map of Africa by Treaty,” of 1596, which can 
be compared advantageously with the map affixed to our brochure. 

On the 25th July following, His Majesty made a Commercial Concession of this 
territory to the “Société Générale Africaine,” which Concession over a larger portion 
of the territory in question, was transferred to Mr. John Williamson Johnston, one of 
the members of the firm which has now the honour of addressing you as Joint 
Secretaries, and by direction of the Joint Board of the Anglo-Belgian Companies. 

The reasons for which steps have not been earlier taken to utilize the terms and 
the advantages of these Concessions will be obvious to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Not only was it impossible to take effective action in the Southern Soudan during the 
predominance of the Khalifa, whose power was broken by Lord Kitchener at 
Omdurman, but, until the phenomenally successful clearance of the Upper Nile from 
the sudd which choked it against all water transport, there existed a closed barrier 
against any commercial development. These difficulties having been overcome by the 
energy and skill of the officers employed by Her Majesty’s Government, the time has 
arrived to utilize the Concessions which have been granted, and the Companies which 
are now reported to you were definitely formed with a strong financial backing and 
with the full and cordial aid and approval of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
who is strongly convinced of the advantages which may accrue to the Congo State by 
the introduction of English energy, capital, and panties of colonization. 

Such being the case, the united Boards of the two Companies would solicit 
the $7 so of Her Majesty’s Government, and its recommendation to its distinguished 
officials in Egypt, Lord Cromer at Cairo, and the Sirdar, Sir Francis Wingate, at 
Khartum, to give all reasonable assistance to our employés who have been engaged 
and are now waiting the order for embarkation. These men are mostly Scotchmen, 
gardeners and agriculturists by profession, with two or three superior officers, and 
unless they receive much friendly assistance from the European authorities on the 
Upper Nile, their difficulties will be great, and perhaps insuperable. 

It will be understood that the united Companies have no administrative powers, 
and that their only object is the industrial and commercial development of the 
Upper Soudan on lines which are entirely in accord with those which the British 
Government have laid down for the observance of its servants in all quarters of the 
world in which they have to deal with uncivilized races. 

There can, further, be little doubt that the commercial development of this large 
tract of country will be of the utmost benefit to the revenues of the Soudan and of 
the railway connecting that province with Egypt, and will also assist the development 
of the Nile route for goods traffic. 

It is not possible to answer exactly the last question of your letter, as the route 
which our employés would take when leaving the Nile is not yet decided. As before 
stated, our operations may commence in the small reserves at Akka within the Congo 
Free State borders, but it may be considered advantageous to establish our principal 
station at Lado or some other point on the Nile. 

We would further fo copy of a letter on our part to Commandant Liebrecht, 
the Secretary-General of the Department of the Interior of the Independent State of 
the Congo, of the 3rd July, and a reply from the of Foreign Affairs 
for the Independent State of the Congo, dated the 12th instant, showing the 
arrangement for our assistance that the Congo Free State will be able to make. 

n conclusion, the Board of the United Companies would venture to express the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Secretary of State will be graciously pleased to accord them 
his powerful assistance and support. 

We have, &c. 


(Signed) LITTLE axpv JOHNSTON, 


Joint Secretaries. 
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Capital and Purchase Price. 


The capital of each Company is 100,000/., divided into 10,000 shares of 101. each. 
It is intended to subdivide tists shares into shares of 1/. each. The purchase price 
for the said Concessions acquired by each Company has been fixed by the granters 
of the Concessions, and the promoter and vendor, at 50,000/., payable in 5,000 fully 
paid-up shares. These fully paid-up shares confer upon the holders the right to 
a dividend equal to one-half of the net profits which the Company shall in every year 
distribute by way of dividend. 

After deduction of preliminary expenses, the remaining 5,000 shares will provide 
each wie ge | with about 48,000/. working capital. 2,500 of these are “ A’ shares, 
whose right of voting is in certain events restricted, but otherwise they confer upon 
the holders the same privileges and dividend rights as the other 2,500 shares. 


Directors and Officers. 


The first Directors of each Company are Sir Lepel H. Griffin, K.C.S.I. (Chairman), 
Constant de Browne de Tiége, Esq., James Hamilton, Esq., John W. Johnston, Esq. 
(Managing Director), F. Rom, Esq. 

The services of Dr. Robert W. Felkin, who has travelled on, and has a personal 
knowledge of, a considerable area over which the Companies have acquired rights, 
have been secured as technical adviser to the Board. 


Contracts, &c. 


As this brochure may be considered as an invitation to subscribe for shares, it is 
considered desirable to state that the following contracts have been entered into :— 

The Concessions hereinbefore referred to. 

IstAugust, 1894. Agreements between Mr. John Williamson Johnston and Mr. 
Alexandre Browne de Tiége, Administrator of the “ Société Générale Africaine.” 

30th May, 1900. The like. 

Ist August, 1694. Letter addressed by Mr. John Williamson Johnston to M. le 
Baron C. Goffinet. 

, 1900. The like. 

7th 8th December, 1898. Two Agreements between James William Little, 
John Williamson Johnston, and Ashmore Russan of the one part and Robert William 
Felkin of the other part. 
‘ 24th May, 1900. Agreements with each Company adopting the last-mentioned 

ts 


24th May, 1900. Agreements between Mr. John Williamson Johnston and each 


m : 

och Satna, 1900. The like. 

There are other contracts entered into by the vendor, including Agreements for 
a seen a portion of the capital now offered, to which the Company is not a party, 

ing contracts within the meaning of the 38th section of the Companies’ Act, 1867, 
and applicants shall be deemed to have had full notice of such contracts, and 
to have agreed with the Company, as trustees for the Directorsand other persons liable, 
to waive any claims they may have against them for not more fully complying with 
that section, and subseriptious are received upon that condition only. 


46, Leadenhall Street, London. 





Inclosures 2 and 8 in No. 29. 
Sketch Maps marked A and B. 


errr sss 
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No. 35. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 2.) 
(No. 92.) 
(Telegraphic.)  P. Cairo, August 2, 1900. 
THE tian Government entirely concur in the views expressed in your 


Lordship’s telegram No. 39 of the 31st July, as regards the proposed procedure in 
respect to Lake Tsana in the negotiations for the delimitation of the Abyssinian- 
Soudanese frontier. 





No. 36. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 5.) 


(Telegraphic.) P. Hargaisa, August 5, 1900. 

YAO half-battalion embarked on the 21st July; the other half-battalion cannot 
be spared. The Mullah’s followers have raided property from the Protectorate valued at. 
1,60,000 Indian rupees ; there isa panic among our Ishak tribes, and reports are current 
of further move by Mullah against our tribes. 

Our tribes have all deserted their grazing grounds in the Haud, and are cramped 
up round their water places, and are clamouring for assistance. 

The position, owing to the Mullah’s movement, is becoming insupportable, and may 
be critical if it continues. Unless we can soon operate with Abyssinia to suppress the 
Mullah I shall have to create a diversion by moving with available forces, supported by 
tribal levies, to punish tribes who are Mullah’s principal supporters round Bohotele. 
This could be safely done, as the Eastern Ishak sedis are friendly and united. 





No. 37. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 6.) 


(No. 125.) 
My Lord, Cairo, Juiy 26, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a telegram 
which I have received from Colonel Jackson, Acting Governor-General of the Soudan, 
reporting Abyssinian raids from Beni Shangul on Soudanese tribes, which he believes 
to be unauthorized, and submitting that representations should be made on the subject 
to King Menelek. 

The substance of this Report has been forwarded hin ai Raha by telegraph. 


T have, &e. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 





Inclosure in No. 37. 


Colonel Jackson to Sir R. Rodd. 


(Telegra hic.) Omdurman, July 23, 1900. 
MUDIR SENNAAR reports that Abyssinians under Fitari, the Abyssinian 
Commander on frontier in vicinity of Beni Shangul, have been reinforced by 600 
men. Fitari has demanded from people 30 okes of gold for release of Mahmoud 
Mohammed, now their [sic] captive, who lives between Jebel Surkum and Jebel Ghezan, 
im very debatable ground. Jebel Surkum is in Soudan territory, but Jebel Ghezan is 
in Beni Shangul. Mahmoud’s brother (?) was sent out to raid, and captured thirty 
Baruns, He then attacked Jebel Gum Gum and took 180 slaves. The Barun country 
begins about latitude 8° 45’, longitude 34°10’; but the Baruns are scattered for a 
Considerable distance north. They are all Soudanese subjects. Jebel Gum Gum is 
well “ie oo territory (latitude 10° 20’, longitude 34° 15’). ated 
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It is believed that another raid is contemplated against Jebel Tabi. a mountain in 
Dar Tung, right in the centre of the Ghezira, latitude 11° 30’, longitude 34° 10’. 

I trust that the British Representative in Abyssinia will be informed about these 
raids, as I feel sure that they are being committed without King Menelek’s knowledge. 
If the raids continue, it will be impossible to prevent retaliation along the border. 





No. 38. 


Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 6.) 


(No. 129.) 
My Lord, Cairo, July 28, 1900. 

WITH reference to Lord Cromer’s despatch No. 118 of the 6th instant, drawing 
attention to an incident which had oceurred on the frontier between the Soudan and 
Erythrea, in the neighbourhood of Mogatta, I have the honour to transmit to your 
Lordship herewith copy of a letter which I have received from the Italian Agent and 
Consul-General, in which he states that the Governor of Erythrea has informed him 
by telegraph that he has conducted an investigation and ascertained that the incident 
in question never took place. 

I have communicated the substance of this letter to the Acting Governor-General 
of the Soudan, and requested him to furnish me with oa tyes thereon. 

ve, &. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 





Inclosure in No. 38. 
M. Tugini to Sur R. Rodd. 


Cher M. Rodd, Le Caire, le 26 Juillet, 1900. 

FAISANT suite & la lettre que j'ai adressée i Lord Cromer le 12 courant au sujet 
des employés de la poste de Ghedaref 4 Mogatta, je vous communique les informations 
suivantes, qui viennent de m’étre télégraphiées par M. Martini. 

De lenquéte opérée par M. Martini il résulte que le fait en question n’a jamais 
eu lieu. Il résulte également d’informations indirectes mais sires, que les chameliers 
de la poste eux-mémes nient le fait et s’étonnent de ce qui a été reporté au Com- 
mandant de Kassala, dont la bonne foi a été évidemment surprise. 

Dans ces circonstances l’enquéte étant terminée de son cété, M. de Martini n'est 
pas & méme de prendre aucune mesure & ce sujet. 

(Signé) TUGINLE. 





No. 39. 
Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received August 9.) 


(No. 44. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp Lagahardim, June 16, 1900. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 34, Confidential, of the 17th May, | have the 
honour to report that, after a series of lengthy discussions, His Majesty the Emperor 
nag made the following proposals for a frontier between Abyssinia and British East 

rica. 

“ Following tribal limits the proposed frontier line east of Lake Rudolph is as 
roughly marked on the accompanying map (Carta Insieme Expedition Bottego). 
Starting from the bend of the Ganale Doria, the line rans south to the Daua River, 
or west to Lake Stephanie, so that the Karayu and Wadditu tribes remain 

yssinian. 

“The Tortala, if they are a distinct sub-tribe of the Borana Galla, remain under the 
British Government, but if they are a sub-tribe of the Karayu or Wadditu they are to 
be under Ethiopia. 

* Thence the frontier line follows the southern shore of Lake Stephanie due west to 
Lake Rudolph. | 
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** West of Lake Rudolph the frontier will be the river marked Maurizio Sacchi on 
the map. 

“His Majesty the Emperor will grant sufficient ground in a healthy situation on 
the west bank of the Omo near Lake Rudolph to Great Britain for a commercial 
station.” 

An explanatory map is forwarded with this despatch.* 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 40. 
Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 9.) 


(No. 45. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp Burka, June 19, 1900. 

IN continuation of my previous despatch No. 44, Confidential, I have the honour to 
inform your Lordship that during the discussions that took place concerning the southern 
frontier of Abyssinia, Ras Tasamma Nadao and Fitaurari Hapta Giorgis, the 
officers most effected by the Emperor’s proposals were present and joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

In discussing the frontier I made a determined attempt to obtain a frontier on the 
lines of those suggested in the Memoranda by Sir Arthur Hardinge and Mr. Jenner, 
inclosures in your Lordship’s despatch No. 36, Confidential, of the 10th November, 
1899. 

Mr. Jenner's suggested frontier when hinted at, closed the discussion for the day, 
and left the Emperor in an extremely bad temper. He remarked that he had already 
withdrawn his claim from the 2nd degree to the 4th degree north, that on the Soudan 
side he had considerably reduced his claims to country which had formerly belonged to 
Abyssinia, and had been obliged to share Gallabat which he looked on as his, and that 
now | wished to leave him nothing at all. 

I most carefully explained the view we took of the situation, but I plainly saw both 
from the Emperor’s face and manner and the faces of the Chiefs present that any hope 
of obtaining Mr. Jenner’s suggested frontier meant running the risk of incurring a con- 
siderable disturbance of the present friendly relations which exist between His Majesty 
and the British Government. 

When the subject of the frontier was renewed I then attempted to obtain a line 
ue to that suggested by Sir Arthur Hardinge, and the discussion ended with no 
result. | 

Among the remarks made by the Emperor @ propos of the Boran country which I 
attempted to have divided so as to save Aflata’s southern town, was one to the effeet 
that he had sent ploughs to the Boran country and started cultivation, the country being 
settled and under his control. 

On my strongly urging a division of the Boran country, the Emperor remarked to 
Fitaurari Hapta Giorgis: “‘ Well, if they want it, let them have the Karayu country, and 
pay me for it.” 

To this the Fitaurari at once replied: “ But if you do that, how are you going to 
feed the troops now in the Boran country ?” 

The audience ended without any progress having heen made, and the discussion 
was not resumed until the Emperor returned from Bulga, where he went on the 18th 
May. 

During his residence there His Majesty sent for Mr. Beru, the Agency Interpreter, 
to discuss the French Railway Concession. The southern frontier was spoken of, and 
Mr. Beru told His Majesty plainly that I had shown the frontier I thought Her Majesty’s 
Government would accept, and that it was a question for His Majesty to decide whether 
the friendship of Her Majesty’s Government was worth more than the territory in 
dispute. His Majesty, it appears, made similar remarks to Mr. Beru, regarding our 
wishing to take all, to those made to me. 

On His Majesty’s return the discussion was resumed, and after three protracted 
a I succeeded in obtaining the frontier proposals mentioned in my previous 


The following morning I sent His Majesty a marked map and a written statement 


* Not printed, 
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of his proposals by the hand of the Agency Interpreter, who, after an hour’s absence 
returned to say that the Emperor had only looked at the map, that apparently 
all the long discussions I had had were to no effect, and that His Majesty wished me to 
come to the Palace at once. 

This I did. His Majesty, on my arrival, remarked that what I had marked on the 
map was not what he meant, and tried to reopen negotiations again. 

This I refused to do, saying that my caravan was already two marches out of the 
capital, aud that it was useless to think that if over thirty hours’ discussion had come to 
nothing, we were likely to come to any decision in a few days. 

The conversation become somewhat heated on both sides. 

I told His Majesty that he had better ask Her Majesty’s Government to replace 
mé, as I had no wish to remain at his Court after what bad occurred. 

He inquired why, and I replied that his action was tantamount to informing me that 
1 wished to deceive him. 

Eventually, after much talk, and explaining to him that, to enable us to put his 
proposals on paper, we must make a line on the map, and that the line marked had 
absolutely no value unless read in conjunction with the written statement of his 
proposals. 

His Majesty asked for the written proposals. 

When His Majesty saw these he exclaimed that they were quite correct, and what 
he meant; so 1 informed him that if he had taken the trouble to look at the written 
proposals in conjunction with the map, we should have avoided a good deal of 
unpleasantness, 

His Majesty allowed this, and practically admitted that ever since the Treaty of 
Uccialli he was frightened of anything on paper. 

I may add to these remarks on the frontier discussions, that [I think I made 
use of every conceivable argumen that could be used in favour of our case, at times 
even using language that was little less than a veiled menace. 

I incline to the opinion that these proposals represent the maximum that the 
Emperor will yield willingly, and I humbly venture to suggest they are worthy of serious 
consideration by your Lordship. 

It seems to me desirable that some steps should be taken to settle the southern 
frontier with Abyssinia, because the local Chiefs are always pushing forward, and I 
very much fear that we may find Abyssinian posts in the Liban country, The longer 
we delay a settlement, the more likely we are to find an extension of Abyssinian 
influence, thus rendering a satisfactory settlement more difficult. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 


ree 


No. 41. 
Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 9.) 


(No. 46. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp Goreysa, June 20, 1900. 

1 HAVE the honour to report that on conclusion of the final discussion concerning 
the southern frontier His Majesty the Emperor informed me that, when affairs were at 
their worst in South Africa, he had been urged by the others (referring to the French 
and Russian Ministers) to take advantage of our difficulties and to menace us, as in that 
case he would obtain a much more satisfactory frontier arrangement. 

His Majesty remarked that he had listened to their suggestions, but had not acted 
on them, because he wished to remain good friends with Her Maiesty’s Government. 


I haye every reason to believe that the suggestions mentioned by His Majesty 
were made. 
IT have, &c. 


(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 
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No. 42. 
Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 9.) 


(No. 47. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp Goreysa, June 20, 1960. 

I HAVE the honour to report that the morning of my departure from Addis 
Abbaba I was sent for by Queen Taitou, | : 

Much to my surprise, the Queén discussed the political situation, showing that 
was thoroughly atquainted with the discussions that had taken place with the 

mperor, 
ithe Queen remarked that previous to the English Mission of 1897 they had heard 
nothing but evil of the English, and that even since my arrival they had heard nothing 
but evil reports of us and our intentions. 

Farther, that ever since the time of Count Antonelli (the negotiator of the Uccialli 
Treaty), the Abyssinians had been afraid of Europeans, but that since they had come to 
know the English they were beginning to have confidence in us, because they had found 
there was no truth in the reports that had been spread about concerning us. 

The Queen finally concluded a long conversation by saying that she hoped I would 
do my best to conclude the frontier negotiations between the two countries, and thus 
dispel the suspense which at present existed. 

searing in mind that the better class of Abyssinians are adepts in the art of polite 
speech making, it is difficult to say whether any importance is to be attached to Queen 
Taitou’s remarks or not. The interview and conversation which ensued were, however, 
so unusual, considering the attitude the Queen has hitherto observed towards me, that 
I think it advisable to mention the matter to your Lordship. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON, 


enone ee 
No. 43. 


Mr. Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 9.) 


(Nu. 48. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Harrar, June 25, 1900. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 40 of the 30th May and previous correspon- 
dence, I have the honour to report that I have had several further conversations with the 
Emperor on the subject of the French Railway Concession. I have been most careful in 
pointing out to His Majesty that my objection to the Concession was not that it was in 
French hands, but because it was a monopoly of railway construction in Abyssinia. 

In the course of conversation, His Majesty remarked that a railway could be made 
elsewhere without infringing the Concession already given. I replied that the only 
possible lines that could be made would be to the British Somaliland frontier, which 
would necessitate a line from Berbera, and to the Soudan frontier. So far as the former 
line was concerned, I doubted whether he could offer any inducements to people to take 
the matter up with a competing line so near, and as for the latter, the distance was so 
great that I doubted the possibility of obtaining the requisite capital. 

His Majesty, pointing to Fazokl on the map, said, ‘‘ But you are going to bring 
oe hie 2 railway there; why should you not make a railway from there to Adis 

a 

I remarked that so far as I knew there was no immediate intention on the part of 
the Egyptian Government to extend the Soudan railways beyond Abu Harras, and 
that it was likewise very uncertain when this extension would take place. I further 
added that, from my knowledge of the finances of the Soudan, there was not the 
remotest possibility of any extension of the Soudan railways to the Abyssinian frontier 
within the near future. 

His Majesty remarked that a railway could be made from his capital to Fazoil, 
and that from there goods could be carried by boats to the sea. 

I [ress that it was doubtful whether, with the disadvantages that such er 
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entailed, and the expenses that railway construction from Fazokl to the capital would 
entail, His Majesty would be abie to offer sutlicient inducements to any English 
capitalists to construct a line. 

His Majesty said he would offer coal Concessions and further gold Concessions, 
and from his remarks led me to believe that if necessary he would grant land 
concessions and a right to levy 5 per cent. on the traffic till it was found the line 
would pay. He has given me a specimen of the coal, which appears to me to be 
_ lignite, for analysis. 

{ explained to His Majesty, to the best of my ability, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a railway, pointing out that my opinion on the railway Concession was 
valueless, and that he ought to have legal opinion on his Concession. I further added 
that the amount of capital that would be necessary to connect up with the Soudan 
railways would be so large, that I doubted whether there was any chance of interesting 
English capitalists in the matter; moreover, that I had no desire, considering the 
opposition which would be raised to any such scheme were it known that His 
Majesty was inclined to seriously consider it, to have anything to do with the matter. 
Moreover, I told him that unless he had perfect confidence in the good intentions of 
the British Government and their desire to see Abyssinia remain independent, I 
aegis advised him to leave the question of railway connection with the Soudan 

one. 

His Majesty declared that he had every confidence in our good intentions 
towards him and his country, and that he desired me to obtain him a legal opinion on 
the Concession already granted which would show its advantages and disadvantages, 
and to inquire whether any English capitalists would consider the scheme of railway 
connection with the Soudan. 

I replied that I should do what he wished, though I had very little hopes that any 
capitalists would seriously consider the scheme, and still less that if they would that His 
Majesty would, in face of the arguments that would be brought to bear on him, carry 
the matter to a conclusion. 

This suggestion His Majesty indignantly repudiated. I must admit that there 
seems to me to be an extremely remote probability of any first-class capitalists, none 
other must be allowed to do business in Abyssinia, seriously ccnsidering the question of 
linking up Abyssinia with the Soudan railways, when the length of line to be constructed 
is taken into consideration. 

There is, however, a very slight chance that if the mineral deposits along the 
western edge of the Abyssinian plateau are valuable, the Syndicate who possess mining 
Concessions in the Beni Schongul country might be inclined to study the question, 
particularly so, because such a line would tap a tremendously fertile country and one 
capable of immense development. 

In any case, I venture to suggest that a legal opinion on the French Railway 
Concession should be prepared for His Majesty, as there is a possibility of finding a flaw 
in the Concession which would enable us to construct a line from Berbera to Harrar, 
should we desire to do so at any future date. 

IT have, &e 


(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 





No. 44. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir R. Rodd. 


(No. 154. Confidential.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, August 10, 1900. 

I TRANSMIT to you herewith, for your confidential information, copies of 
correspondence, as marked in the margin,* with Messrs. Little and Johnston in 


connection with 2 request which has been made by them that facilities may be granted © 


to their employés for travelling through the Soudan to certain Concessions granted by 
the Sovereign of the Congo State which the Anglo-Belgian Africa Company and the 
British Tropical Africa Company propose to work. 

In connection with this question I think it will be desirable that you should 


* See Part III, No. 91; and ante, Nos. 17 and 34, and infra. No. 45. 
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consult the Acting Governor-General of the Soudan as to the possibility of establishing 
at the proper season of the year some Anglo-Egyptian posts up the Nile as far as the 
limits of Belgian occupation. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 45, 
Foreign Office to Messrs. Little and Johnston. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, August 11, 1900. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the Ist instant, in which you bring to his Lordship’s knowledge that in virtue 
of the Arrangement made between Great Britain and the Independent State of the 
Congo on the 12th May, 1894, granting to the Sovereign of that State leases of certain 
territories in the Valley of the Upper Nile, His Majesty King Leopold II made on the 
25th July following a Commercial Concession of these territories to the “Société 
Générale Africaine,”’ and that this Concession, so far as regards the larger portion of 
the territories in question, was subsequently transferred to Mr. John Williamson 
Johnston. The exact date of this second transfer is not mentioned. It appears from 
your letter that two connected Companies, the Anglo- Belgian Africa Company 
(Limited), and the British Tropical Africa Company (Limited), have been formed for 
the purpose of working this Concession, but you state that no active steps have 
hitherto been taken for this object for reasons which will be obvious to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Now, however, that the domination of the Khalifa has been broken by 
the effective action of the Anglo-Egyptian forces, and that an Egyptian expedition has 
been successful in clearing a waterway in the Upper Nile, the Companies are desirous 
of utilizing the Concession, and request the support of Her Majesty’s Government and 
the assistance of the Egyptian and Soudanese authorities for the employés whom they 
propose to send out. 

{ am to observe in reply that an Agreement was concluded with the French 
Republic by the Congo Free State on the 14th August, 1894, of which Article 4 is as 
follows :— 

“The Free State binds herself to renounce all occupation and to exercise in the 
future no political influence west or north of a line thus determined :— 

“ Longitude 30° east of Greenwich (27° 40’ east of Paris) starting from its inter- 
section of the watershed of the Congo and Nile basins, up to the point where it meets 
the parallel 5° 30’, and then along that parallel to the Nile.” 

In pursuance of that Agreement it appears to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Sovereign of the Congo Free State was bound to cancel at once any Concessions which 
might have been granted by him for territories lying to the west or north of the line 
specified. Her Majesty’s Government are unable to recognize as valid Concessions 
which were thus by implication formally renounced, of which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been kept in complete ignorance, and which have in practice been left in 
abeyance during the six years that have elapsed since they were first granted. 

1 am further to state that at the time of the signature of the Agreement between 
Great Britain and the Congo Free State of the 12th May, 1894, formal notes were 
exchanged between the Plenipotentiaries, recording “ the assurance that the ies to 
the eta do not ignore the claims of Turkey and Egypt in the basin of the 
Upper Nile.” 

Pe th Majesty’s Government have thought it right to remind the Government of 
the Congo Free State of this assurance and to warn them that the rights of Egypt 
have revived in full vigour as an outcome of events resulting from the victory of the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces at Omdurman. A communication to this effect was made by 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Brussels in May of last year. 

In view of these cireumstances Lord Salisbury regrets that he cannot undertake 
to support or to recommend to the Egyptian authorities attempts to utilize the Conces- 
sions mentioned by you, in so far as they apply to territories lying within the basin of 
the Upper Nile. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
a 
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No. 46. 


Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received August 13.) 


(No. 77. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp, Adadleh, July 24, 1900. 

I HAVE heard no more of any projected move by the Mullah against the 
Abyssinian frontier, but the position in the Siena shows no sign of improving. The 
Mullah dominates the whole of the Ogaden, where he is a terror to the people of that 
country and the tribes on our border. He is making strenuous efforis to obtain arms 
and ammunition, offering as much as five camels for a cheap rifle and one camel for 
fifteen rounds of ammunition. Reports reach me from Zeyla of a traffic in arms 
between Jibuti and the Ogaden through the Aysa and Gadabursi tribes. Steps are 
being taken on the Zeyla side to intercept any caravan containing arms passing 
through our territory, but it is believed that they are mostly conveyed south of our 
border. There is reason to believe, too, that suflicient vigilance is not exercised at 
Harrar over the sale of arms. In this connection, and as regards the passage of arms 
through the territory south of our border, am in communication with our Consular 
Agent in Harrar. 

The Mullah has again been sending letters to our tribes, trying to gain them over 
and threatening them if they refuse. 

One of these letters was addressed to the principal stipendiary Akil, of the Habr 
Awal-Samanter Abdullah, by whom it was sent to me. The western Habr Awal tribes, 
who live partly in the Protectorate and partly in Abyssinian territory, loathe the 
Mullah, but as Askar Girad, the Chief of the Ahmed Abdullah, lately told Captain 
Swayne, they do not dare to do anything to offend him, as their grazing lands in the 
Haud are completely at his mercy. 

News has been received that about the 12th instant a large raiding party of the 
Maullah’s, said to number over 1,000 horsemen, of whom some were armed with rifles, 
raided the Aidagalla, near Dudwein, in the Haud, of some 2,000 camels, and killed 
two men. ‘These camels were grazing far from the karias and fell an easy prey. The 
Aidagalla have themselves to thank for this raid, for against my repeated injunctions 
they have three times lately raided the Ogaden in conjunction with the Habr Yunis ; 
and they were actually on raid at the time when the camels [ had obtained for them 
from the Abyssinian authorities as compensation for property looted from them by the 
Ogaden were on their way to Hargaisa. The Aidagalla share of the camels restored 
by the Abyssinians has accordingly been withheld; they are being sold, and the 
proceeds will be set off against portion of the claims for damage done to our traders in 
the Ogaden. 

The effect of this raid has been to create a scare all along our border, and to hurry 
our tribes back from their nearer grazing grounds to the watering places they occupy 
in the Protectorate during the dry season. The large amount of property carried off, 
too, may probably act as an inducement to further raids on or within our border. 

It would have been thought that after the blow the Mullah’s followers received 
at Jigjiga, where over 2,500 were said to have been killed, the movement in the 
Ogaden would have received a check for a time at least, but the effects of this reverse 
have not been what might have been expected; we have lately had the scare of an 
advance towards Harrar, and the Mullah’s position is from all accounts stronger 
now than it was before his attack on the Abyssinians. He attributes his heavy losses 
on that occasion to the mistake that his followers made in attacking by day, and the 
Ogaden are said to be confident they would have carried the position had they delayed 
their attack till night. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 
P.S.—A copy of this despatch is being sent to Viscount Cromer and Her 
byssinia. 


Majesty’s Agent in A 
J. H. 8. 
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No. 47. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received August 13.) 


(No. 78. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp, Adadleh, July 24, 1900. 

THE Acting Consul at Zeyla reports on the 17th iastant that he had just 
received a letter from Jibuti saying that Suleiman Inger had at last arrived there, and, 
on arrival, was put under arrest by the French authorities. 

Writing about the French railway Mr. Hampson says he has heard that the 
Governor of Gildessa, who was sent by the Abyssinian authorities of Harrar to inquire 
into the late attacks on the railway in Abyssinian territory, has gone to Jibuti, where 
it is reported he has requested the French to suspend work on the railway until 
further orders are received from Menelek. 

In a conversation with the Pére Supérieur of the Catholic Mission of Jibuti, who 
was on a visit to Zeyla, Mr. Hampson gathered that the colony at Jibuti is very 
discouraged about the prospects of the railway and of mice 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 


P.S.—A copy of this despatch is being sent to Viscount Cromer and Her 
Majesty’s Agent in Abyssinia. P 3 
. ie id 





No, 48. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 13.) 


(No. 131.) 
My Lord, Cairo, August 2, 1900, 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 129 of the 28th ultimo, transmitting copy of a 
letter from the Italian Consul-General in which M. Tugini stated that the investigation 
conducted by the Governor of Erythra into the reported incident at Mogatta had 
established that the incident never took place, I have the honour to report that on the 
receipt of this letter [ requested the Acting Governor-General of the Soudan to obtain 
from the Commandant at Kassala further information on the subject. 

I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith a paraphrase of the 
telegram which I have received in reply, and copy of a note which I have consequently 
addressed to the Italian Consul-General. 

T have, &c. 


(Signed) | RENNELL RODD. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 4S. 
Colonel Jackson to Sir R. Rodd. 


{Telegraphic.) P. Omdurman, July 31, 1900, 

WITH regard to the Mogatta incident, I learn from Collinson that the matter was 
reported to him by the postmen as soon as they arrived from Gedaref. One of them has 
been further questioned ; he maintains truth of story, declaring that he never made any 
Statement such as reported by Martini. Collinson thinks latter’s information was very 
indirectly obtained, and adds that there is little likelihood of post contractor and two 
camel men inventing the story: all three are reliable men. 





[1633] I 
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These soldiers do not loot; they are given by their Government a certain number 
of animals in proportion to their rank and a section of land for grazing purposes. I 
will say this for the Boran, that they differ from all the tribes to the east of them, 
i.e., the Ogaden, Aulihan, Afgab, Dagodi and Gerre Gallas, in that they do not hold 
the English in contempt, and they are pleased to assist the latter. 

They were most kind to me in sending me presents of animals, and a special 
messenger from their Chief informed me that his people had always regretted their 
hostile behaviour to me in 1895, and confessed their attack to have been prompted by 
ignorance, and by cupidity on'the part of their young men. ‘The Boran King sent me 
word that he would prefer the English to the Abyssinian Government. In answer to 
the messenger’s complaints of Abyssinian taxes I asked if the present richness of the 
people, of which I had ocular proof, did not conflict with his reports. 

He made no direct reply, but endeavoured to enlist my sympathy by telling me 
that the Abyssinians resorted to corporal punishment frequently. 

I learned from him and other Borans and from an Abyssinian soldier whom I met 
at Goff that there were about 150 Abyssinians scattered throughout the Boran country 
with their wives and children, but that there was no large force nearer than Konso, where 
the Abyssinians have their base. 

Passing to the northern end of Lake Rudolph | found the natives in the first throes 
of Abyssinian treatment. 

The Rusia ( Reshiat’? of Count Teleki) have ceased to exist, and the Murle are 
impoverished and disseminated by the northern raiders. 

Conclusion.—The Abyssinians are severe and often cruel in their advance, but when 
they have permanently subjected the various tribes to their government they are 
moderate in their measure and exercise such forethought for the native’s advantage as 
well as their own. 

_ ‘The greater part of the country along the course | recently took, i.¢., Sessabane, 
Shebele River, a little south of Karavleh, Wetkal, Fidigan, El Modu, El Dere, presents 
intl much the same features as the Habr-Awal except that it is greener than the 

tter. 

The majority of it is only fit for grazing. The low-lying plains along all the 
perennial rivers are excellent agricultural land but too unhealthy for European colonists. 
There are spots in the higher plateaux where cultivation can be carried on, but these are 
limited. 

A consideration of the remote chance of windmills being introduced would change 
the aspect. 

On the Haud for instance, water could be found, I believe, a very short distance 
below the rich soil, and the great plain could be turned into a garden. 

In the same manner the greater part of the country to the west could be cultivated. 
a questions of labour, transport, market must postpone such a consideration in- 

efinitely. 

The best land is between Egder and the southern end of Lake Stephanie. Here 
the rich green plateaux and valleys are 4,000 ft. to 5,000 ft. above the sea. There is 
more rainfall, and more areas could be cultivated by irrigation. It is a splendid 
, Esmee country at present. ‘These uplands continue south to Mount Karoli and 

bit. | 

Hétel National, Geneva, August 6, 1900. 





No. 51. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 13.) 


sane ig Fr. Adadleh, August 13, 1900. 
} T isa the excitement has been partly allayed by the issue to approved 
Tleadmen of a few old rifles to protect the near grazing-grounds. 

Before taking any action towards Bohotele | shall submit my proposals. 
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No. 58. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir R. Rodd. 


o. 160.) 

ir, Foreign Office, August 23, 1900. 
WITH reference to Lord Cromer’s despatch No. 84 of the 1st May last, I transmit 

to you herewith, for your information, a copy of a letter from the War Office, stating 

that a sum of 100,000/. was included in the Supplementary Army Estimate for 1900- 

1901 for the provision of permanent accommodation for British troops at Khartoum.* 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 59. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Lieutenant Harold. 


hic.) P. Forei ce, August 24, 1900. 
aa following is a message from Captain cia e = 

“Pray request the Consular Agent at Harrar to be so good as to communicate the 
following to the Italian Agent for communication to the Emperor Menelek with the 
least possible delay. 

“ A report has been received from the British officer at Sennaar to the effect that 
the Baruns in the neighbourhood of Jebel Gum-Gum, which is on the Egyptian side 
of the proposed frontier, haye been raided by natives of the Azoza district, in the Beni 
Schongul country, which is tributary to Abyssinia. 

“ Fitarauri Enara, the Abyssinian officer at Kaka, south-west of Beni Schongul, 
must know of these raids, which are for the purpose of capturing individuals as slaves, 
and which have taken place this year in April and June and last year in October. 
He is evidently disobeying Menelek’s orders. Recently 230 slaves were taken from 
Egyptian territory, and it is reported that further raids have been planned.” 

As these raids are contrary to the Emperor's orders to his frontier officers to 
respect the status quo, Her Majesty’s Government feel certain that they are unknown 
to him. They are confident that he will take steps to punish those who have disobeyed 
his orders by slave-raiding, that His Majesty will cause all persons captured as far as 
possible to be returned to Egyptian territory and will issue fresh orders by which a 
repetition of such incidents as raids across the frontier proposed by His Majesty will 
be prevented. 





No. 60. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salishury.—(Received August 27.) 


(No. 141. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Cairo, August 20, 1900. 
WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 154, Confidential, of the 
10th instant, I have the honour to report that the Acting Governor-General of the 
Soudan is of opinion that a small post may be formed on the left bank of the Nile at 
a i some 5 miles north of Kiro under a British officer who would have a gun-boat 
at his di 
Reference to ee“ Peake’s Report, which was forwarded to your Lordship in 
Lord Cromer’s despatch No. 103 of the 2nd June last, will make the actual position of 


<a 

iro is the most northern position now occupied the Belgians, who have, 
according to Major Peake, shown no signs of advancing nd that point. It has 
been fixed by British officers as situated in latitude 5° 30’ north, that is to say, the 
limit of northern extension sanctioned by the Arrangement between France and the 
Congo Free State of the 14th August, 1894. Kiro was at the time of Major Peake’s 
visit the head-quarters of the Belgian officers, but it was contemplated shortly to 
transfer these to Lado, a short distance to.the south. The station was reported by the 


® No. 17. 
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Belgians to be unhealthy, but Major Peake was of opinion that this reputation might 
res iter in some measure to the very deficient sanitary arrangements of their 
ons. 

Some 5 miles north of Kiro the bank of the river is high and thickly wooded ; in 
fact, a good wood station is shown in Major Peake’s table of distances some 7 miles 
north of Kiro, and this was practically the first dry ground met with by the sudd- 
cutting party on the left bank of the river. 

. It would appear, therefore, that, both on practical grounds and from political 
considerations, this position 5 to 7 miles north of Kiro would be the best that can be 
found for the establishment of an Anglo-Egyptian post. 

It may also be found possible to place a very small post on the left bank between 
Shambe and Kenisseh (see Intelligence Department, War Office Map, No. 1519). 
bi — to this suggestion, Colonel Jackson will consult the Officer Commanding 
at Fashoda. 

Although the Congo State officers have as yet shown no signs of advancing their 
posts beyond parallel 5° 30° north, it is not impossible that, when the answer which 
has been returned to Messrs. Little and Johnston has been communicated to Brussels, 
some instructions in this sense may be given to Commandant Chaltin. 

I therefore venture to submit that, if the proposal to occupy the position described 
above be approved, no time should be lost in giving effect to it as soon as climatic 
conditions permit, as to which I am now in communication with the Acting Governor- 
General. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 





No. 61. 
Consul Alvarez to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 28.) 


(Separate and Secret.) 
My Lord Marquess, Benghazi, August 18, 1900. 

I HAVE to report that an Imperial letter to Senoussi, received by Mutessarif by 
last mail, was intrusted to two Sheikhs of the order Sidmustapha, Sheikh of Kutuira 
Convent, and another, Elatawy, who left for Grand Sheikh’s residence last night, or 
early this morning, with orders to be back at Benghazi without fail within 100 days. 
As the death of Rabeh Zobeir must be known at Constantinople, I conjecture that 
the Sultan's letter refers to policy to be adopted by Senoussi towards the French in the 
Lake Tchad districts. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) JUSTIN ALVAREZ. 





No. 62. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—({ Received August 2S.) 


0. D4. 
ficleyes hin.) Ee Cairo, Auyust 28, 1900. 
WITH gy to the occupation of a pest 5 miles north of Kiro, as proposed in 
my Sera o. 141, I am informed by Colonel Jackson that an expedition can be 
ispatched any time after the lst September to this place. 





No. 63. « 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received August 30.) 


Mn 142. Confidential.) nade satiety ci 
airo, August 22, ‘ 


Sah WIth reference to my immediately preceding despatch, I have the honour to 
inform your Lordship that Major Gibbons, who has just reached Omdurman from the 
ee eee Nile, has reported to the Acting Governor-General that during ae, 
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* few months the Belgians have lost eight European officers out of twenty on their 


Nile stations, and that he was info that the average mortality among the men 
was 75 per cent. He reports, however, that for a Nile station Fort Berkeley is quite 
healthy. 

After conversation with Major Gibbons, Colonel Jackson confirms his view, as 
reported in my despatch above referred to, that the establishment of a post at a point 
some 5 miles north of Kiro is advisable. Fe 

ve, &e. 


(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 


i 


No. 64. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Recetved August 30.) 


(No. 96.) 

(Tel im). 2 Cairo, August 30, 1900. 
wii to the latitude of Kiro, Major Gibbons, who called on me before 

leaving for England to-morrow, would place it in 4° 21' north according to his maps. 

But it has been fixed by our officers as 4°.30’,* the Belgians themselves having so 

located it. There seems, therefore, no objection to our occupying the post 5 to 7 miles 

north of this place, as suggested in my despatch No. 141. 


Ae en ns eee RNAI enna ana 
No. 65. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salishury.—(Received August 30.) 


(No. 97.) 

(Telegraphic.} PP. Cairo, August 30, 1990. 
BELGIAN Representative here, on instructions from the King, asks if Congo 

posts can be supplied with twenty tons of rice, to be dispatched at once by the Soudan 

Government to Reggaf. As it is doubtful if so much rice can be had in Khartoum, I 

have asked Colonel Jackson whether grain can be supplied, in case there is not sufficient 

rice. 

5 amie ip in nk ea a a a he 


No. 66. 
The Law Officers of the Crown to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 1.) 


My Lord, Royal Courts of Justice, August 31, 1900. 

WE were honoured with your Lordship’s commands, signified in Sir Thomas 
Sanderson’s letter of the 15th instant, stating that he was directed by your Lordship to 
ransmit to us the papers noted in the accompanying list relative to au Agreement 
tsigned on the 9th March, 1897, by which the Emperor Menelek of Abyssinia gave 
permission to M. Ilg, a Swiss engineer, who is His Majesty's Principal Adviser, to form a 
Company for the construction of a railway from Jibuti, a port on the Gulf of Aden in 
French Somaliland, to Harrar, in Abyssinian territory, and thence to Antoto and the 
White Nile, 

That the position of those places would be seen from the accompanying map of 
Africa (Paper A). 

That the French text of the Agreement by which the Concession was granted was 
inclosed in despatch No. 498 of the 22nd July, 1897, from Sir E. Monson, Her Majesty’s 
Anfbassador at Paris. — 

- That M. Ilg had made over the Concession to a French Company, which was now 
engaged in constructing the railway. 

That it was feared that the railway, when completed, would have a very injurious 
effect on the British Somaliland Protectorate, which adjoined French Somaliland, as the 
trade between the ports of the British Protectorate and Abyssinia was likely to be 
diverted to Jibuti, ‘That it had been suggested that in the interest of the trade of the 


® This is a clerical error for 5° 30°.—F. O. 
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British Protectorate it would be advisable to construct a railway from the British port of 
Berbera to Harrar, and the question had arisen whether the terms of the Concession 
apa M. lg would prevent King Menelek from sanctioning the construction of 
such a line. ; 

That Article 8 of the French text contained the following stipulation :— 

“ En conséquence, il est convenu qu’aucune autre Compagnie de Chemin de Fer 
ne sera autorisée 4 construire des lignes concurrentes partant soit des bords de l’Océan 
te soit des bords de la Mer Rouge jusqu’en Ethiopie, soit de l’Ethiopie jusqu’au Nil 

anc.” 

That according to this version of the Agreement the Emperor Menelek would 
appear to have bound himself not to grant Concessions for any competing lines from the 
shores of the Indian Ocean or of the Red Sea into Abyssinia, or from Abyssinia to the 
‘White Nile. 

That it would be seen, however, from the accompanying despatches from Captain 
Harrington, Her Majesty’s Agent in Abyssinia, No. 40 of the 30th May, and No. 48 of 
the 25th June of this year, that the Emperor Menelek himself did not take this view of 
the obligation contracted by him. 

That His Majesty contended that the word in the original Amharic text of the 
Concession which was represented in the French translation by the word “* concurrentes ” 
had been wrongly translated, and that the correct English translation was “near,” and he 
denied that the Agreement was intended to confer, or did, as a matter of fact, confer, 
a monopoly of the construction of railways in Abyssinia. 

That a literal English translation of the Amharie text was inclosed in Captain 
Harrington’s despatch No, 40 (Paper D). 

That Sir Thomas Sanderson was to request that we would take the papers trans- 
mitted to us into our consideration, and furnish your Lordship with our opinion as to 
whether the Agreement of the 9th March, 1897, conferred on the Company to be formed 
under it a monopoly of railway construction in Abyssinia. . 

That your Lordship would also be glad to be favoured with any general observations 
which we might have to make on the question of the interpretation and bearing of the 
Agreement. 

We have taken the papers submitted to us into our consideration, and, in obedience 
to your Lordship’s commands, have the honour to 


Report— 


That we are of opinion that the effect of the Concession granted to M. lig is to 
debar the Emperor from granting any Concession for the construction of a railway in 
Abyssinia which would be a competing line with that authorized by M. Ilg’s Concession. 
The question whether any proposed railway would so compete would be a question of 
fact, but it would appear clear that any line running from the coast of British Somaliland 
to Harrar would be both “ competing ” and “ near.” 


We have, &e. 
(Signed) R. B. FINLAY. 
E. CAROSN. 





No. 67. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 3.) 


(No. 80. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp, Hargaisa, August 5, 1900. 
IN continuation of my telegram of this day’s date, I have the honour to 
that the raid by the Mullah’s horsemen, mentioned in my despatch No. 77, has spread 
consternation over this portion of the Protectorate. From Odweina to Jefir Medir the 
tribes have hurried back en masse from the Haud with their herds of camels and flocks 
into their winter grazing-grounds, where they are crowded up with the tribes upon 
whom they have fallen back, with the inevitable result of disorder and panic in the 
heart of the Protectorate. 
Shortly after my despatch above mentioned was written the Habr Yunis came 
rushing back from Odweina with reports that the water at Haradiggit had fallen 
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short, and that the Mullah was preparing to attack Hargaisa, or make a rash for the 
Odweina water. Without attaching credence to these reports of an advance I could 
not altogether ignore them, and made preparations to move to Odweina with a 
company of the Central Africa Regiment to secure the water supply, after reassuring 
the Habr Yunis, who agreed to return to Odweina if I proceeded there. 

In the meanwhile the reports I received from Captain Swayne, who was at 
Hargaisa holding an inquiry into the cese of the seizure of the French caravan, as to 
the position of affairs here were so disquieting that I determined to ask Major 
Plunkett to proceed with the company to Odweina whilst I came on here. This he 
has done, and I have since heard that the Habr Yunis have returned to their grazing 
grounds in the vicinity of that place. 

At isa the position on my arrival was briefly this: The Aidagalla had come 
right back from the Haud on to Au Barkadleh and Hargaisa, oceupying the grazing- 
grounds at present, tenanted by the Ayal Ahmed, with whom they are on bad terms ; 
more to the west the Samanter Abdillah have fallen back to Usbali; some ef the 
sections of the Ahmed Abdillah have retired on the Jibrii Abokr, others have 
seattered towards the Abyssinians; Sheikh Mattar has removed all his Karias and 
property towards the Guban, and most of the inhabitants of Hargaisa have fled. 
Owing to the crowding of the tribes at this time of the year in these scanty grazing- 
grounds there is continual quarrelling amongst them, and close here there have 
already been two fights in which a number of people have been wounded. 

Numerous Akils and deputations from the tribes came in to see me as scon as 
they heard of my arrival. Although they were somewhat calmer than they appeared 
to have been before Captain Swayne some days previous they were still in a very 
excited state, clamouring for arms and to be at once let on to the Mullah. 

They openly say that we do not protect them on their summer grazing-grounds, 
and that if these are closed to them by the armed forces of Mullah they must lose all 
their livestock by starvation, as the nearer grazing-grounds—their winter resort— 
eannot hold them all at this season of these year, and if the grass there is now 
consumed they will have nothing to fall back upon at the conclusion of the summer 
rains. This is all perfectly true. ‘They attach no importance whatever to our holding 
the water places of Adadleh, Odweina and Hargaisa, as they say that troops located 
there are useless to protect them on their summer grazing-grounds, which is also true. 
Had we ten times the number of troops here we could not insure the protection of 
the tribes’ herds over the vast waterless area they frequent miles to the south of our 
positions, though I am pretty certain that were we not holding Hargaisa now the 
tribes in the neighbourhood would have all rushed back on to the Guban. 

The tribes urge that formerly they were at times at war with the Ogaden, and at 
times at peace, and that the fights mattered very little, as in the end the losses 
adjusted ves ; but now, since the Mullah has appeared on the scene, all this is 
altered, and they are exposed to attacks by raiding parties armed with rifles, against 
which they cannot contend. 

Pea and all, they wanted to know whether we were going to help them, and, if 
so, how 
_ Some immediate arrangement was absolutel ore: to separate the tribes, and 
get the Aidagalla, Samanter Abdillah, and Abricd Abdillah on to the nearer grazing- 
grounds to the south of this. At the present moment there is not a soul south of a 
line drawn from Odweina to Hargaisa, and thence along the Hargaisa River. I 
decided to issue a limited number of old Snider rifles which I had obtained from 
Berbera, with a small amount of ammunition, as a temporary measure to protect the 
nearer grazing-grounds. ‘Ten rifles, with twenty rounds of ammunition, were made 
over to the Akils of the Habr Yunis, Samanter Abdillah, and Ahmed Abdillah, to be 
given to selected men whose names have been recorded, and the Akils of each tribe 
are made personally responsible for the safe custody of the ten weapons given to each 
tribe, and that no improper use is made of them. 

The Aidagalla, the most im t tribe to get to move a bit south, I was unable 
_to trust with arms in their hands, both on account of internal feuds and dissensions, 
and because the attitude of Sultan Deria is very doubtful. He is known to have been 
in communication with the Mullah; and the Abdi Bari section of the Aidagalla, who 
_ were the chief sufferers by the raid, have received letters from the Mullah offering to 
restore them their property if they will join him. I decided in the case of the 
Aidagalla to entertain twenty Baladiyahs, and distribute them among the different 

_Seetions to protect their herds. They will be required for one or two months, 
according to whether the autumnal rains fall or not. The cost will be between 
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300 and 600 rupees, for which, under the extreme urgency of the case, I would solicit 
your Lordship’s sanction. 

This measure had the effect of partly allaying the excitement, and I am hopeful 
the tribes will now move south again for a short distance sufficient to get grazing. 
There were, of course, many more demands for arms which I was unable to meet. 

But it would be idle to imagine that this temporary expedient in any way 
satisfied the tribes as to the general position. They wanted to know whether we 
would make a general issue of arms for the protection of the grazing-grounds, or 
whether we would at once lead them against the Mullah, saying that the state of 
affairs had now become unbearable, and that they were all ready to follow us, or go 
by themselves if we would arm them. That the Mullah is a long way outside our 
territory, and that it is the business of the Abyssinians to deal with him in the 
country he now occupies, are facts which they would not comprehend. They look 
upon the Mullah as being practically master of the situation, allowed to do as he 
pleases, and they do not understand our hesitation in taking steps to suppress him. 

Your Lordship will have seen from my telegram of this day that I consider the 
position to be serious. The tribes are losing confidence in our ability to protect them, 
and unless that confidence is maintained we shall not be able to count on their 
allegiance, and they will be driven to make the best terms they can with the Mullah 
for the safety of their herds and flocks,on which their very life depends. 

If we cannot soon co-operate with the Abyssinians to put an end to the Mullah’s 
movement, I have proposed to punish the Aligheri, who are the Mullah’s chief 
supporters in the Protectorate, and who will probably be found between Ber and 
Bohotele. In such a move we could count on the support of all our Ishak tribes, and 
it would have the effect of drawing off from the Mullah his Dolbahanta contingent, 
by whose aid he is overawing the Ogaden. 

I am proceeding as soon as [ can to Odweina, and thence to Burao, where the 
tribes have been awaiting my arrival for some time past. 

I will report by telegram from Burao what steps I propose to take against the 
Aligheri should they still prove refractory. 

The fact of my being expected at Burao has had the effect of keeping that part 
of the country quiet, and when i am there I hope to be able to make such arrange- 
ments as will result in the Dolbahanta trade resuming its normal course. For some. 
months past that part of the country has been so unsafe that the Dolbahanta tribes 
have been unable to secure the safety of their own caravans, and this is the reason 
{ prohibited our tribes nearer Berbera from trading with them, insisting that their 
Headmen should come in themselves, as until they do so no satisfactory settlement is 

ossible. 
<j If a scare occurs on the eastern side of the Protectorate, such as there has been 
here, we shall at once have a backward rush of the tribes, and a recurrence of a good 
deal of the trouble we had last year. 

I have said in my despatch No. 77 that the Aidagalla have themselves to blame 
for this raid from the Ogaden. ‘This is true to a great extent, but it is impossible to 
get the tribe to see the matter in this light, especially the Abdi Bari, who are the 
principal sufferers. They had little to do with previous raids by the Aidagalla on the 
Ogaden, and they were the one section of the Aidagalla who complied with my instruc- 
tions to return the animals they looted. I have, accordingly, handed them over the 
Aidagalla share of the animals returned by the Abyssinians. 

The real cause of the panic here is the danger which the Habr Gerhajis and Habr 
Awal tribes, consequent on the recent raid, see their summer grazing-grounds to be in 
from organized attacks by the Muliah’s followers ; and in this connection, as well as 
the Mullah’s movement in general, I have had to assure the tribes that we are not 
unmindful of their interests, and that we would consider what is best to be done, but 
that what action is taken, and when, must be left for the decision of the Govern- 
ment. 

The question is a difficult one. If the Mullah’s movement does not collapse of 
itself, or he is not suppressed by the Abyssinians, with or without our help, it will arise 
in an aggravated form next April, when the summer rains draw the tribes to the Haud. 
If the present position then still continues, we shall have to seriously consider the 
question of issuing some 200 or 300 Sniders to the tribes for the protection of their 
herds. There will be risk in this both of some of the arms reaching the Mullah, and 
of improper use being made of them by our people. But if we do not succeed in 
suppressing the Mullah before the spring, [ do not at present see that we have any 
other alternative, as the Abyssinians, so long as the Mullah’s movement continues, can 

[1633 M 
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afford our tribes no protection on the border, and we could not establish a cordon of 
posts in these waterless tracts. : 

It is absolutely necessary, if our position in the Protectorate is to be tenable, that 
our tribes be reinstated in their southern grazing-grounds, at least in the nearer portions 
within our border. 

For the present I am hopeful that the measures which have been taken will suffice 
to protect our tribes in the nearer grazing-grounds; it is late in the season, and they 
will not now venture far south. 

Sheikh Mattar, the Chief of Hargaisa, has expressed himself as most grateful for 
the assistance rendered him by the presence here of the company of the 2nd Central 
Africa Regiment, and has begged that when it is withdrawn it may be replaced by a 
post of our police. 

Owing to the 2nd Central Africa Regiment being under strength. and to the 
companies which proceeded to Ashantee being made up to lull strength, and leaving 
uniits, the half battalion remaining in the Protectorate now consists of 6 officers 
(including the medical officer), 7 Sikhs, and 4 weak companies of 84 Africans each, 
with a large proportion of sick. 

Their present location is as follows :— 


Berbera, 1 officer, 1 Sikh, and 42 Africans. 

Sheikh, 1 Sikh, and 30 Africans. 

Adadleh, 2 officers, 1 Sikh, and 83 Africans. 

Odweina, 2 officers, 2 Sikhs, and 111 Africans, with Maxim. 
Hargaisa, 1 officer, 1 Sikh, and 100 Africans. 


As soon as I can safely do so I propose to withdraw the companies from Hargaisa 
and Odweina, leave a police post at the former place, and concentrate our strength on 
the Sheikh—Burao line to anticipate any move by the Mullah on the eastern side of 
the Protectorate. 

When the water fails in the Haud he must either move west to the Abyssinian fron- 
tier, east to Walwal and Wardair or Bohotele, or south to the Webbe Schebele. A move 
west would bring him within the reach of the Abyssinians; with the exception of the 
Aligheri tribe, he has now but little hold over the Dolbahanta, and it seems doubtful 
if he will venture back to Bohotele, though it is quite possible he may do so. 
There is always water at Walwal and Wardair, in the centre of the Ogaden, and the 
probability seems to be that he will make his winter quarters there as he did last 
year. 

A copy of this despatch is being sent to Viscount Cromer and to Her Majesty’s 
Agent at Addis-Abbaba. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 





No. 68. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury—( Received September 3.) 


(No. 88. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp, Adadleh, August 13, 1900. 

IN connection with the French caravan, the seizure of which was reported in ray 
telegram of the 18th July, I have the honour to submit copy of Reports by Lieutenant 
Byrne, 2nd Central Africa Regiment, of the papers of the inquiry held by Captain Swayne, 
whom J deputed to Hargaisa for the purpose, and of other papers connected with the 
case. 

ft appears that the party first left Jibuti on the 13th June with the intention of 
entering the Protectorate in spite of my prohibition and the “ observations ” of the 
Governor of Jibuti, whatever these may have been, that after an encounter with the Aysa 
in French territory, in which three of the latter were killed, the party retired to Adeli, a 
station on the railway, and that the Somali portion of the armed followers declining 
move forward again, part of the expedition returned to Jibuti to engage Soudanese in 
their ‘ 

his being done a second start was made. After the Camel Corps, who had been 

dispatched from Sheikh to Hargaisa, a distance of 100 miles, to intercept the caravan, 
returned from Hargaisa, Lieutenant Byrne was warned to be on the look-out should 
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another attempt be made to eater our territory, and two sowars were left in the Gadabursi 
-conntry to bring in news. | 

On the 11ih July intimation reached Lieutenant Byrne, through these Sowars, that the 
caravan was actually in our territory, and he at once moved out, and after an arduous 
march of three days, eventually came up to the caravan at Usbali on the 14th, arrested 
it, and disarmed the expedition. 

The party consisted of four Europeans :— 

M. Charles Monat, a Frenchman, merchant of Jibuti. 

M. G. Grandjean, a Frenchman, merchant of Jibuti. 

M. Arturo Donoti, an Italian, lately arrived in Jibuti. 

M. Mark Golliez, a Swiss, in the employ of the railway, with twenty-seven Soudanese 
and ‘Arabs, and three Somalis. 

The arms consisted of fifty-one rifles and six boxes of ammunition, containing in all 
about 7,500 rounds. The only commercial goods were four bales of cloth, which were 
— intended to be exchanged for provisions, with which the caravan was but poorly 
supplied. 

The caravan is identical with the one for which permision was asked, and refused, 
for passage through the Protectorate. It has figured as a commercial expedition and as a 
hunting expedition. It had been refused permission to enter Abyssinian territory both by 
the Governor of Jibuti and the Abyssinian authorities. That the expedition left Jibuti 
with the approval of the French authorities, if not with their direct encouragement, is 
amply born out by the statements of the Europeans and the letter they received from the 
Secretary to their Government on the eve of their second departure, and that when the 
Governor was aware, as he wrote to me, that they were bound for our frontier. I hear, 
further, that there is considerable excitement in Jibuti at the Goversor’s action in this 
matter ; the merchants accusing him of misleading them into the belief that my prohibition 
was merely formal, that it could be easily got over, and that we were powerless to enforce 
it so far from the coast. 

"here is no evidence to show what the real intentions of this expedition were on 
reaching the Ogaden, but I have no doubt that their object was to open up a trade in arms, 
and common report in this part of the Protectorate has it that they were going to the 
Mullah, who is said to be much put out at their being stopped. Two of the Europeans 
are reported to be trained locksmiths. 

However much these possible intentions may have influenced me in my determination 
to stop the progress of the expedition through the Protectorate, they could not well 
be taken in account in dealing with the party after it had been arrested. 

After careful consideration I decided to retain all the arms and ammunition and march 
the party down to the coast to be brought up before the Consul at Zeyla, whose authority 
the Europeans had ignored, and thence sent to Jibuti with a letter to the Governor irom 
the Consul. 

I considered that sufficient effect would be produced by the arrest of the expedition, 
the dispatch of its members virtually as prisoners to the coast, and the loss which the 
leaders have suffered through the failure of the expedition, without having recourse to the 
imprisonment of the Europeans ; this would have necessitated a trial, which, on the whole, 
I thought it best to avoid. 

I trust the action taken in this matter may meet with your Lordship’s approval, 

I would wish to bring to favourable notice the energy and tenacity of purpose 
evinced by Lieutenant Byrne, and the powers of endurance shown by his men in 
marching 80 miles through a strange and difficult country in two and a-half days. 

I will await your Lordship’s instructions as to the disposal of the arms and ammunition 
belonging to the expedition. They should, I think, be confiscated under section 18 of the 


Fire-arms Regulations. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) od. HAYES SADLER- 
i a ecient 


Inclosure 1 in No. 68. 


Lieutenant Byrne to Consul-General Sadler. 


| Usbaleh, July 15, 1900. 
I HAVE the honour to report that I caught the Frenchman and his party af 
| | A.M. yesterday, the 14th instant, after having marched over 80 miles since Wednesday, 
the 11th instant, night. 


Bix 
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The party consists of two Frenchmen, one Italian, one Swiss, twenty-seven Soudanese, 
and three Somalis. | 

The Europeans have a rifle and revolver each, the Soudanese and Somalis are all 
armed with rifles and ammunition. Having no authority I have not opened the baggage, 
but it appears to contain the following things :— 

Seventeen rifles, making a total of fifty-one rifles in all; six boxes of ammunition, 
about 7,500 rounds; four bales of cloth; one box of boots; and rice, medecines, and 
private clothes. 

The Europeans call themselves a shikar party, but from several cirenmstances If feel 
sure they have done their utmost to evade me, and the Somalis here tell me that had I 
been an hour or two later thev would have left here for the Ogaden country. It was only 
by leaving my camels and weakly men behind and moving on here without food that I 
managed to overtake them. ‘Their own camels are in an awful state—one we found yes- 
terday on the road, and I believe they have killed two others. 

Should my camels come in this morning unless [ receive other instructions I shall 
move half way to Hargaisa and go on to Hargaisa to-morrow. In any case I expect to 
be at Hargaisa to-morrow (the 16th) where I shall wait for further instructions. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) H. BYRNE, Lieutenant, 
2nd Central Africa Regiment. 





- Inclosure 2 in No. 68. 
Lieutenant Byrne to Consul-General Sadler. 


Sir, Hargaisa, July 20, 1900 
I HAVE the honovr to submit the following Report, for your information, of the 
holding up of the French caravan and of the route taken :— | 

About 2°30 p.m. on the 1ith instant two sowars arrived here with the information 
that a caravan consisting uf four Europeans and some African soldiers were at Jifa Medii 
on the 10th instant. (I afterwards discovered this caravan was at Hindesa, and were 
stopping there to buy camels.) 

Believing this to be the caravan Captain Swayne went out to stop I at once decided 
to try and stop it, and sent a horseman to you direct with this Report. Taking one Sikb 
and sixty men, each carrying seven days’ rations with four camels—two for water—and 
accompanied by your Dragoman, Hassan Ahmed, and the two sowars, I left Hargaisa at 
8 p.m., and marched to Dobolek, 15 miles, where we camped for the night. We left 
Dobolek at 6°30 a.m. on the 12th instant, and marched 2 miles further on to Yusball, 
pine the men had their food. As I could obtain no further information I decided to 
push on. 

This was against the advice of Hassan, and as events have proved he was right, but 
whether the caravan would have taken the same route, had I remained at Yusball, I think 
is very doubtful. 

Filling up our water tanks we left Yusbaleh at 9°30 A.M, and marched almost due 
‘west. At 6°30 p.m. [halted for the night, having covered 18 miles from Yusbaleh ; there 
was no water here. 

We started at daybreak on the 13th instant, and marched to Hed-ujawaji (a place 
south-west of Yujawaji) about 11 miles. Here the men had some food, and the head 
Somali had some water brought for our use. 

The caravan was reported to have been at Gibileh on the 12th instant. I could not 
go straight back to Yusbaleh because there was not enough water, and also it was 
impossible to get information along that route, there being no Somali Karias. I there- 
fore marched 9 miles to Garabad between Uyjawji and Arabsiyo, where are some wells. 
We passed Uyjawaji on the way and there was no water there. Then another Sowar 
here met me with the information that the caravan was then at Arabsiyo. As the 
company had marched 35 miles in the first twenty-four hours, and 20 miles that day, I 
decided to take the best of the men, with only their rifles and ammunition, and go straight 
on to Arabsiyo, leaving the remainder under the Sikh Havildar with the camels. I 
started at 5 pa. with thirty-four Africans, and reached Arabsiyo about 9°30 P.M., a 
distance of 11 miles, only to find the caravan had passed Arabsiyo at midday, and had not 


-even stopped to take water. The men had now marched 31 miles and were tired out, so. 
we camped for the night. 
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A Somali here told me that when the caravan was passing as soon as the front man 
saw his zariba he fired a rifle into the air, and one of the Europeans crawled up to his 
zariba and peered over and then told the caravan to go straight on. I quote this 
incident because one of the Europeans has been giving out that he is an Englishman on 
a shooting expedition, and that he was coming to see you. In that case such conduct 
eombined with their rapid marching is very strange. : 

We left Arabsiyo at 4 a.m. on the 14th instant, and following the trail of the 

caravan, marched to Yusbaleh, a distance of 14 miles, passing one camel in a dying 
condition, which the Frenchmen had been obliged to leave behind. The caravan was 
here filling up with water for the four days’ march across the desert to the Ogaden 
country. . 
‘The four Europeans came to meet me, and at once agreed to my request for their 
men’s arms to be filed. I then took away their ammunition and all knives, and piaced a 
guard over the arms and round the camp, making prisoners of the three Somali guides 
(two Esa and one Gadabursi, a shikari), 

I may add here that the Europeans with this caravan have made no opposition to any 
suggestion made by me while they have been in my charge, thus preventing any collision 
between my men and theirs, and helping me considerably. 

The men having had nothing to eat for twenty-four hours, I obtained some milk, 
which was willingly given by the Somalis, the Habr Awal, and Rer Shadun, who also offered 
to help me in the event of a fight. I also bought four sheep. My camels and the 
remainder of the company did not reach Yusbaleh till the following morning. 

We left Yusbaleh at 4 p.at. on the 15th, and, staying the night at Harad, arrived at 
Hargaisa the following morning, where I have since been waiting further instructions. 
This completed a march of 97 miles in four and a-half days, 80 miles of which the first 
party, to reach Yusbaleh, covered in two days fourteen hours, carrying their full equip- 
ment, and seven days’ rations in addition, with the exception of the last two marches, 
which | think is very creditable to them. Only one man fell out, and that during the first 
day’s march. He rode the rest of the way. 

Hassan Ahmed was of the greatest assistance to me in obtaining information and 
guides, and in many ways. 

In my Report dispatched on the 14th instant I gave the composition of the caravan, 
and the number of rifles and ammunition. These numbers are only approximate, and I 
cannot check them till I receive instructions to search the caravan. The Frenchman 
assures me that the guns and ammunition with them are for their own protection only, 
and for the purpose of shooting game. He also assured me that they were waiting for me 
at Yusbaleh, but I do not think this was the case. The Somalis say they were filling up 
with water as quickly as possible, and the sowar, whom | had sent on ahead, reports they 
did not put their tent up until he told them I was coming, although, according to their 
admission, they heard at Gibile of my move to stop them. 

The distances are all calculated by time very carefully, and on referring to the map I 
find the totul distance to be about 3 miles less. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H BYRNE, Lieutenant, 
Commanding Detachment, 2nd Central Africa Regiment. 





Inclosure 3 in No. 68. 
Captain Swayne to Consul-General Sadler. 


Consul-General, Hargaisa, July 22, 1900. 
_ 1 HAVE the honour to report that I arrived at Hargaisa at 6 a.M., and arranged 
immediately to separate the Soudanese soldiers from the four Europeans, to take down the 
latter's statements in writing, and to inspect the baggage. 
As I have an urgent matter to report under separate cover, necessitating my sending 

@ runner to you to-night, | have hurried on matters so as to take advantage of the same 
runner to take this report to you; I would therefore request your indulgence for the 
rough drafts now submitted. 

_ 4am clearly of opinion that the Europeans in the caravan intended making a trial 
a to the Ogaden with a view to finding a profitable market for merchandize and 


a very well that they would not be allowed to go through a dame 
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territory, and also they cannot really have had a doubt as to the explicitness of the orders 
directing them to report themselves at Zeyla. They acknowledge receipt of this letter, 
and in fact showed it to Lieutenant Byrne. ‘They, on finding that the tribes were 
informed that Government was against their proceeding, attempted to deceive them into 
believing that the journey was allowed. They pretended that they were going to 
confer with an Englishman, and that an Englishman was one of their party. On finding 
it was probable they would be stopped, they made the best arrangement to hedge they 
could think of. 

The notes of evidence will bring ont several other points, and especially an interesting 
one connected with the Governor of Jibuti’s action. 

I attach the merchants’ copy of the original letter from the Jibuti Protectorate 
Office ; the original was shown to me. 

It will be noticed that no claim is made now to be considered a “ Commercial 
Mission,” although there can be no doubt as to the identity of this party with the 
Commercial Mission referred to by the Governor of Jibuti in a separate letter 
to you. 

“ Should you take my view as to the mala fides of the evidence, I would submit that 
the case be tried in the Consul’s Court at Zeyla, where charges would lie for smuggling 
merchandize or for contravention of the Arms Regulations. Perhaps this would be 
preferable to taking up the case as that of an armed force of strangers brought forcibly 
into the Protectorate. 

The Mullah is offering very large and disproportionate profits to any one bringing 
him arms and ammunition, so large, indeed, that only a correspondingly heavy penalty will, 
in my opinion, prevent other adventurers from embarking in what would, on a large seale, 
be an exceedingly profitable business. 

The results of the Mullah’s obtaining a large quantity of ammunition to train his 
men with are easy to imagine. 

The risk is very great indeed. This caravan has been stopped by great good luck ; 
we may not be so fortunate with the next, and once the traffic obtains a footing it will be 
impossible to check it. 

When I[ informed the Europeans that the their statements would be sent to you, and 
that they would have to wait for at least three days, they attempted to induce me, by a 
somewhat blustering manner, to send them to the coast at once. Evidently not relishing 
the idea of their defence being submitted to your judgment. 

The statements were made in reply to questions by me. They were translated by 
me, and, in conclusion, were retranslated to the four Kuropeaus, who all attested the 
sairness of the translations. 

Having marched 23 miles in the early morning, and having been occupied steadily 
since then till now, 7 p.m., [ regret I cannot make a fair copy without delaying the runner, 
but will fair it if you wil! kindly return it to me. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) E. SWAYNE. 





Inclosure 4 in No. 68, 
Statement by Lieutenant Byrne.’ 


ON the 11th instant two Somali horsemen, left behind by Captain Swayne, came in 
with the information that a caravan, consisting of four Europeans and some African 
soldiers, was encamped at Jefu on the 10th instant, and was purchasing camels. 
Believing this to be the caravan which Captain Swayne went out recently to stop, 1 took 
one Sikh and sixty Africans, carrying seven days’ rations, and left Hargaisa at 8 P.M. on- 
the same day that the news was brought to me, viz., the 11th instant, and proceeded to 
Dabolok, near Yusbale. I was accompanied by Captain Swayne’s two Sowars and Hassan, 
the Government Interpreter. 

We left Dabolok at 6°30 a.m. the following day (the 12th instant), and marched to 
Hed Ujawaji, erriving on the morning of the 13th. Here I heard that the caravan seen 
by the horsemen had arrived at Gibili on the 12th instant, marching vid Hendesa, and 
that it had left Gibili the same day for Arabsiyo. This news was confirmed by a horse- 
man I immediately sent out. Upon this I marched to Garabad Wells, on the way to Arab- 
siyo, and there another horseman brought me information that he had left the caravan 
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within 3 miles of Arabsiyo. Most of my men and camels being tired out, I left at once 
i iogga ig with thirty-four Africans only and some Somali horsemen, taking no rations 
or kits. 

We reached Arabsiyo at 9°30 p.u. on the same date (the 13th instant), only to find 
that the caravan had not stopped at Arabsiyo, but had gone on towards the Ogaden 
country. We camped for the night and left again at 4 a.m. on the following morning, on 
the tracks of the caravan. Whilst at Arabsiyo I was informed by a man of a karia 
(pitched here) that when the front man of the caravan saw the karia he fired a shot into 
the air, and thereupon a European cautiously came up to the karia and peered over the 
thorn fence, 

This conduct—showed the Somali’s statement to be true—appeared very strange 
to me, especially as when J eventually overtook the caravan I was told by the Euro- 
ropeans that they were merely a shooting party, and with a little merchandize, and were, 
in fact, on their way to Dabolok, where they intended waiting until they received the 
Consul-General’s permission to proceed. 

We eventually overtook the caravan at Yusbale, near Dabolok, about 9°30 A.M. on 
the 14th instant, having passed on the road one camel in a dying condition, the saddle 
lying in the jungle at the side of the track. This points to the haste with which the 
caravan was travelling, and the miserable conditiou of the caravan’s camels further 
attested this. I had sent a Somali horseman on in front of me to get news, and he over- 
took the caravan only about half-an-hour before we did, he having lost his way in the 
night. When he first saw the caravan, the water vessels were being rapidly filled, prepa- 
ratory to the march across the Haud to the Ogaden country. The camels were standing 
by collected and ready to move off. On the horseman telling the caravan that an armed 
Government party was close behind him, the Europeans of the caravan had their tent 

itched. 

: When I arrived, the Europeans were at table, and the Soudanese askaris were standing 
in a body with their arms in their hands. On seeing me the four Europeans came out of the 
tent to meet me. I requested that, first of all, arms should be piled. This was done 
without demur. I took away all arms and ammunition from the Soudanese and placed a 
guard upon the camp, placing three Somali guides found with the caravan under the 
immediate supervision of the guard. [ told the Europeans that I had been specially sent 
to stop them, and that the whole caravan must come to Hargaisa with me. I also 
informed them of the restrictions which I proposed to place upon the movements of the 
askaris in camp. We reached Hargaisa on the morning of the 16th. 

I roughly counted the caravan at Yushale; it consisted of 4 Europeans, 27 Soudaneses 
and 3 Somalis. 1 afterwards found the actual number to be 4 Europeans, 24 Soudanese, 
and 4 Somalis. 

The arms consist of 49 military rifles, of various pattern, 5 military or sporting rifles, 
ditto, 1 shot-gun, 4 revolvers ; ammunition, about 7,000 rounds ball ammnuition (various), 
and 23 bayonets (various), 

There were 13 camels, 5 mules, and 1 donkey. 

Under Consul-General’s instructions I to-day took an inventory of the baggage, 
which consists of— 

4 bales cloth (trade). 

1 box rope-sole boots. 

1 box looking-glasses, soap, kc. 

1 bag of twine. 

1 box of provisions. 

1 box of medicines. 

: boxes rs ghee (4 tins). 
of rice. 

1 aut salt. 

1 bag of peas. 

4 bag of flour. 


2 boxes private European clothes. 


(Signed) H. BYRNE, Lieutenant, 
2nd British Central Africa Regiment. 
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Inclosure 5 in No. 68. 
Statements. 


GUIDE Greydi Mude Ker Gudabersé states:— 

When Captain Swayne left me and Alli at Ujawaji, with instructions to follow up 
aud report upon a European he had got news of at Sattawa, we remained there that night, 
and the next morning I went straight to Gawa Pass to Ugas Nur’s karias. Ugas Nur 
informed me that he hadr eceived a messenger from some Frenchmen at Jibuti, saying 
they were coming to his karia, and that he, Ugas Nur, had thereupon replied that they 
would not be allowed to come. 

The Frenchmen again informed Ugas Nur that in any case they were coming. Ugas 
Nur told me to inform Captain Swayne that he would do his best to stop the 
Frenchmen. I came back to Ujawaji where I found Alli my companion, and Alli went 
on to Gibili to inform Captain Swayne, but did not reach him until he had got to 
Hargaisa. On Alli’s return from Captain Swayne we both went to the Gawa Pass and 
there heard that the French caravan had just marched from Au Boba to Arro, and thence 
to Bajar Ja and Halisa and Hendesa. We left our horses, so as not to be noticed, at 
Gawa, and went on foot to Headesa to the Rer Nur Akils Absiyeh Geydi and Kibar, who had 
been called to Captain Swayne’s camp at ‘Tug and had returned to Headesa. We explained 
to the Akils our instructions from Captain Swayne to stop the caravan and asked the 
Akils to help, to which they agreed. We both of us, Alli and I, then went and saw the 
French caravan encamped at Hendesa and counted the white men, who are here now. 
Alli remained to follow the caravan about wherever it might go, and I and a Gadabursi 
guide came to Hargaisa as ordered by Captain Swayne to report. We did not find him 
there, but reported to the military officer who is here now; afterwards, when the officer 
and his African soldiers went out to stop the caravan, we marched about the country under 
his instructions. 


Alli Geyli Jebriel Yunis Gadabursi, states :-— 
I have heard read out to me the evidence of Geydi Muda. It is true. 


Alli Badeyd Jebriel Yunis Gudabursi, states :— 

I joined the Frenchmen at Au-boba to aet as guide to Dabolok, on the way to 
Ogaden. When we reached Bagager from Au-boba a letter was brought from Zeyla by 
Geyli Weyd and Masalsal to the Europeans, and the Europeans sent a reply, saying 
bring back its further answer to Dabolok. ‘The men who brought the original letters from 
Zeyla informed us that the Frenchmen would not be allowed to proceed by the British 
Government; I thereupon, with the other Somali servants, refused to go on with the 
Frenchmen. 

They, however, told me that the letter from Zeyla did not want them to stop; that 
they had permission to go on, and that one of them was an Englishman. We thereupon 
agreed to go on. 

When the Camel Corps, under Captain Swayne, was at Tug and sent out horsemen I 
heard of it, as did all Jibril Yunni’s karias, but we did not know the purpose. I did not 
hear of the Frenchmen having made a previous attempt to come into the Gadabursi 
country and that they had returned. 

The white men said they were going to shoot elephants in the Ogaden. I do not 
know of any baggage that was left behind in the Gadabursi country. At Amboba I 
heard from the other Somali servants that one camel and one mule of the caravan had 
died on the march, and two I actually saw die since on the road to Dabolok. They were 
worn out by continual marching without a rest. They marched during from about. 
6°30 A.M. till 3 p.m. or thereabouts. Many of the other camels are quite used up. I 
oe not think anything of so many camels dying as I had not been with white men 

fore. 

__ When we wanted to leave a sick camel behind at Jifi-Uri, on the way between Halisa 
and Hendesa, the white men said, “No, we will take it on to Gibili, where we are about 
to meet other white men.” At Botor I heard from Abseveh that the Camel Corps was 
out to stop the French caravan, but he did not quite understand this. 


Au Haiyeh Shirwa Momosan Abdalla Gadid Ba Gurgura states :— 
I joined the Frenchmen at Jibuti as guide. Whilst at Bolol a messenger came with 
three askaris from Mr. Harrington, who was on his way down from Harrar to Boya-Kababa. 
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The messenger said the Frenchmen must wait for Mr. Harrington. The Frenchmen 
thereupon sent a letter to Mr. Harrington and waited for two days at Bolol, [ thereupon 
objected to go with the Frenchmen, and at the end of the two days they produced a letter 
and said, “ We have got leave to go on,” and they showed me a map and said, “ The places 
which are marked on this we have permission to go to and from, you to take us to 
Ogaden from Bolol.” On my objecting further they brought one of the white men and said, 
“This isan Englishman, so there can be no objection.” I thereupon, seeing that no further 
Messenger came from Mr. Harrington, thought that the Frenchman spoke the truth and 
that Mr. Harrington did not wish to stop them. I therefore took the caravan to Anboba. 
I there attempted to run away, but was prevented by them. I thereupon got Geyli 
Assowa to come instead. The white men, however, would not let me go but persuaded 
me to become an askari and made Geyli Asowa their boy. At Bagagar, Masalsal and 
Geyli Agwima brought a letter from Zeyla and said the white men must stop; they had 
no orders actually to stop the white men, but only to get a letter from them. We are 
Zeyla people and are afraid of Government. We wanted to stop the Frenchmen for we 
heard that the Camel Corps and Englishmen had come out into the jungie from Berbera 
to stop them. The Frenchmen, however, persuaded us saying, “ We will go on and meet 
the Englishmen at Gibili, aud if they forbid us we will go back, but come so far.”” 1 do 
not know of any boxes which have been left behind. 

The Frenchmen said they were going to shoot elephants in Ogaden because the rest 
of the Gadabursi country was in the Reserve. 1 believed them because one of the white 
men said he was an Englishman and read out the places of the country from a map, so [ 
thought he must really be an Englishman to know the places so well. 


Servant Geyli Asowa Momasan Abdalla Gaded Ba Forlaba, states :— 
I have heard the above evidence, it is true. 


Jama Derid Ker Malaya Makahiel H.A., states :— 

[ engaged as a cook boy to one of the Frenchmen at Jibuti. I was told by him 
we were going shooting to the Darud country. On two occasions, at Beyo Gurgura and 
at a well in Gadabursi country I heard teat the British Government wished to stop the 
caravan. I did not run away, because Iam lame and ride a donkey, and how could I 
get away from the Gadabursi country where I have no friends and when [ do not know 
the road. 


Seyad Hamed Sowakini, Soudanijtownsman, states :— 

{ engaged with one of the Frenchmen at Jibuti as askari and afterwards acted as cook 
in the absence of a proper one. ‘The caravan was going to the Gadabursi country for 
shooting purposes. [ do not know whether any of the white men were English- 
men. 

We heard we were forbidden to go on whilst in the Gadabursi country. The white 
men, however, said it was all right ; they had a paper giving permission.) 


Abdalla Mahomed Shukria Gedorif, Soudani country, states :— 


I engaged with one of the Frenchmen at Jibuti as askari. I know of no baggage of the 
caravan being left behind. The caravan was going to the Habr Awal and Ogaden 
country for elephant shooting. I don’t know the difference between Englishmen and 
Frenchmen: they are all white. We heard in the Gadabursi country it was forbidden 
to go on; but how could I leave the sahibs in a strange country? Had I known in the 
beginning I would not have gone. I now look after the mules. 

The undermentioned men state they are askaris engaged at Jibuti; they did not know 
at any time during the journey that they were forbidden to go through British territory ; 
they understood it was a shooting party to the Gadabursi country and to the Ogaden. 
Eight men had been to Mombasa six years ago. None had recently come from there ; 
none had been in Oganda. 


[For names see attached list marked “ A.” | 


[1633] O 
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Statement of the Europeans of the Caravan. 


M. Charles Monat, French :—Négociant of Jibuti, where he has been for eight 
years. 

M. Georges Grandjean, French :—Négociant of Jibuti, where he has been for 
one year. 

M. Artuto Donoli, Italian:—Rentier of Jibuti. Just arrived at Jibutj (5th June) 
from Italy. 

M. Mark Golliez :—Transport agent of Jibuti employed by the railway. 


M. Monat states he has for some time past occupied himself with shooting elephants, 
and the present expedition was organized for this purpose. We intended to go to 
Bourka and Lug vid Deboiok and the Habr Awal country. We wished to go by the 
shorter way vid Jiggija, but our intention becoming known to the Governor of Jibuti he 
sent a letter forbidding us to do this on account of the Abyssinians probably objecting to the 
passage of Europeans through their territory into the Ogaden whilst the two countries 
were in a state of war. 

The merchandize which is with us is only intended as barter to enable us to 
procure the means of living, such as buying sheep, &c. We did not intend to do any 
commerce, and we are not a commercial expedition, except as regards our trying to shoot 
ivory to bring for sale to the coast. We have twenty spare rifles. They are not for 
trade, but they are intended to replace broken weapons (we have already had two become 
non-effective), and also to arm any natives who might be willing to take service with us 
should we hereafter find that it would be advisable to increase our numbers owing to 
the hostility of the natives on the Jouba. 

Our shooting intention was not for sport merely, but above all as a good commercial 
speculation in ivory. We were, in fact, elephant hunters. 

We were encouraged to hope there would be a profit even when the expenses of 
our escort were paid, by the fact that I hed previously, three years ago, made a profitable 
expedition on the borders of Harrar and Somaliland. 

We are associated, it is true, with merchants of Jibuti. M. Oudot and M. Joubert, 
ingénieur, who wished us during our excursion to look out for favourable markets for 
goods, with a view to the future establishment of trading posts at Lug and on the 
Banadir. 

As regards the matter of permission to pass through British territory—on asking the 
Governor of Jibuti he told me and M. Grandjean that it would not be necessary to ask 
permission to enter British territory, but only to inform the English Consul-General that 
we were going ; that we need not necessarily, unless we wished, to take an English Aban. 
We did not think of asking about customs duty on receiving the above affirmation from’ 
the Governor of Jibuti. 

Two days before we actually started we received an English letter through the 
Governor of Jibuti, saying that the British Government did not refuse permission, but 
at the same time advised that the country was in a disturbed state, and that caravans were 
not now passing to and fro. 

We left Jibuti on the 10th June by caravan route (Jibuti to Harrar), and on 
arrival at Mardali we were attacked by the Odagol, the Fortabba and Agaz Gun Essa. 
Three Essa were killed, and one died afterwards. 

We returned to Adeli, a station on the railway. After staying two days at Adeli, 
pending the arrival of M. Galliez, all our caravan men unfortunately ran away. We 
thereupon returned (the 20th) to Jibuti, and engaged the new lot of men we now have, 
and they were paraded before the police authorities and inspected by them. The 
Governor did not object to our going, although he knew of our intention tu pass into 
the Ogaden, and he even offered to place a carriage of his own train at our disposai for 
the transport of our men. (See Appendix B.) 

We left with our men by train on the 25th, arriving at Adeli on the evening of 
the 26th June. We marched from Adeli on the 27th ty Mardali, 28th, Garbali, 
29th, Arroweina, 30th, Beyo Gurgura. 

At Gurgura we were met by four men belonging to Mr. Harrington, who said that 
Mr. Harrington would that evening be at Beyo Kaboba, and they asked what we were 
doing, &c. We thereupon wrote to Mr. Harrington, telling him of our intention, and the 
number of men, and asked Mr. H ington if he had any objection to our journey to write 
to us at Bolol. We arrived at Bolol the 2nd J uly, and halted there the whole of the 3rd 
for the answer. The 4th we marched to Deria-ader; the same evening, Obol; the 5th, 
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Anboba; the 6th, Bagager; the 7th, halted at Bagager ; and we here received a letter 
from a Mr. Stampson, of the Zeyla Consulate, in English, which appeared to forbid our 
soing on. However, as it was so old in date, we thought that our later correspondence 
with Mr. Harrington annulled it. We replied, therefore, that we had written to 
Mr. Harrington and explained the matter, and asked that any communication he might wish 
to send us should be forwarded along the route we specially indicated. We said that in 
eed case we would wait for a reply at Dabalek, where we hoped to arrive on 
the 14th. 

On the 7th July, the same day as we received the Zeyla letter, we heard that 
an Englishman was at Gabili, but were not told if he was a sportsman or a Government 
officer. We therefore went on our way to Dabolok. When at Yuffun we heard an 
Englishman had passed and gone on in front of us. We therefore went on to Arabsiyo, 
and arrived at Yusbali or Dabolok the 13th. About an hour or two after our camping, a 
Somali horseman came to say an Englishman was coming, and that we should wait; we 
agreed, and shortly before midday the Englishman arrived. 


Read and translated to the Europeans named in the body of the statements, and 
acknow!edged to be correct by them. 
(Signed) E. SWAYNE, Captain, 


Commanding Police Forces. 
ea SS 


Inclosure 6 in No. 68. 


Protectorat Francais de la Céte des Somalis, 
Monsieur, Jibouti, le 23 Juin, 1900. 

J’AI le plaisir de vous faire connaitre qu’en principe vous monterez sans le train. Je 
vais cependant rafraichir la mémoire du Gouverneur, et en méme temps vous ferez bien de 
vous présenter vers 9 heures au train, de fagon 2 ce que le Gouverneur a votre vue se 
souvienne de ce qu'il a dit. 

Bien 4 vous. Bon voyage et cordiale poignée de main. 

(Signé) LEFEVRE, Secrétaire du Gouvernement. 

Pour copie conforme : 


(Signé) Cu. Mownar. 


N.B.—Cette copie a été donnée en communication afin de prouver que le Gouverne- 
ment a plut6t favorisé le départ de notre caravane. 


OR eee ee ee eee ey 
Inclosure 7 in No. 68. 


Captain Swayne to Consul-General Sadler. 


Consul-General, Hargaisa, July 26, 1900. 
I HAVE, since sending you my Report on the French caravan, received information 
from one of their Soudanese askaris as follows :— 


“* Murjan Mahmoud—a Soudanese settled in Zeyla, a kinsman of Jemadar Bakkit, 
- Somali Camel Corps, and recognized by the latter, states : : 

“ Having been able to find no paying work at Zeyla, | went to Jibuti, on chance, n 
a boat, to find work. Pan 

“On the day of my arrival I went about asking for employment, and after wandering 
about some time, a man brought me a letter, saying [ would find work with a Frenchman 
to whom J would take the letter. : 

“T accordingly went and found some other Soudanese just engaged as askaris, and 
also a number of Habr Awal men, the Chief of whom was Farah Abdi. He and four 
others are, [ hear, now prisoners at Berbera Bulhar. 

““We went as far as Mordan, when we were attacked at night by the Esa; fortunately 
the Sentry was awake, and warned us in time, and every man of us fired, and after a time 
the Esa ‘cleared off, leaving tbree dead on the ground, and several others got away 
wena ; None of us were killed. 


loth; The next day the Habr Awal deserted towards Zeyla, leaving their guns and 
clothing, 
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“The rest of us went back to Jibuti, where more men were engaged, and a second 
start was made by railway. 

“Some of us who had been out the first time thought everything was not quite 
correct, and so insisted on going before the Government before engaging ourselves the 
second time, and the Frencliman therefore took ns before the French police, where we 
were properly engaged. 

“The man with the old Durkali scar on his chest (M. Monat) is the Head of the 
expedition, the other Europeans are only assistants. 

“When we finally reached Buya Kaboba we heard that an English force had gone 
out from Berbera and Hargaisa to stop us with camel sowars, and that it was blocking our 
way. The Frenchman upon this camped in out-of-the-way places, and march with precau- 
tion, as if they were wanting to hide. 

“When at Mordali we saw that only five bags of rice had been laid in for our rations, 
and having then become aware that the expedition would last many months, we asked 
what arrangements were made for our further supply of food when the five bags were 
consumed. We were then told we were going to Ogaden, and that the spare rifles in the 
baggage and the ammunition would be sold to buy food for us. When we reached Biya 
Kaboba we were still not satisfied, but were again persuaded to go on by the same 
story. 

“« Now, all the Soudanese can testify to the truth of what I say, but, being inhabi- 
tants of Jibuti, they are afraid to tell, because of fear of the French. T tell because [ am 
a British subject of Zeyla, and am not afraid of the French, but I would ask to be sent to 
the coast separately from them. Farah Abdi and the other Habr Awal also know the 
truth regarding these spare arms, for they heard what the Frenchman said. You can ask 
the five Habr Awal now at Bulhar, 

“We do not now believe the Frenchmen wanted to shoot elephants at all, as they 
have no large guns; but they were going into Ogaden for other purposes. 

“The Frenchmen said one of them was an Englishman, and at Gibli they said they 
were going to meet an Englishman in front of them, but on getting to Yuzbale, 


M. Monat said we had only one hour to wait, and then we would go straight on into 
the Haud.” 


Note.—On Jemadar Bakkit’s arrival at Hargaisa I told him to inspect the Soudanese, 
whom I had already separated from the Europeans. He recognized the witness and 
several other men as having been at work in Zeyla, but none as having previously served 
Government. 

Jemadar Bakkit has a firm conviction that the witness is speaking the truth. 

(Signed) E. SWAYNE, Captain, 


Commanding Police Forces. 


SL 


Inclosure 8 in No. 68. 
Memorandum by Captain Swayne. 


THE Elders of the Rer Samanter, H. A., on the 25th July came to me to ask 
that four men arrested by the police at Bulhar recently might be released. They 
Say the men originally belonged to the French caravan, but after the fight with the 
Esa they heard that the British Government had forbidden the progress of the caravan, 
and, therefore, they left it, leaving behind clothes and arms. 

They eventually came to Bulhar by boat, intending to return to their karias near 


Paring but were arrested owing to one of them, Farah Abdi, being in possession of a 
revolver. 


The names of the men are :-— 


Farah Abdi (Headman), 
Ali Gabosa. 

Husan Yusuf Ab. 
Abdulla Abdi. 

Karia Hirsi. 


. On reading out these names to M. Monat, he recognized them as belonging to 
some of the Habr Awal men who left him at Moradi on the occasion of his first start 
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from the railway. He said they had taken a month’s pay, but had most of them left 
behind their guns, &e. 

Please see the Soudanese witness’ testimony regarding the intention of the 
Europeans to sell guns in Ogaden. It would be worth while getting this confirmed by 
Farah Abdi (see above) and the other Habr Awal. 

The Italian with the caravan says that he had no special inducement in going with 
the other Europeans, but that after the American—Fillipino war, in which he served, he 
had drifted about seeking remunerative employment; that had he known the British 
Government was set upon stopping Europeans from passing through Somaliland, he 
would have refused to come; but he always understood from M. Monat that the 
objections were only formal, and could be overcome. 

(Signed) E. SWAYNE. 


Hargaisa, July 26, 1900. 
On eee 
Inclosure 9 in No. 68. 
Statement of Accused No. 2, Farah Abdi, H. A. Samanter Abduila Bawaradyo. 


ACCUSED No. 2 re-examined, states :-— 

I have been in the employ of the French Railway Company at Jibuti for the last 
Seven years. I was a maccadam, and received a medal and two chevrons (produced). 
My employer was one M. Manod. 

About four weeks ago the latter and three other Frenchmen, named M. Goliasse, 
M. Karishan, and another whose name | do not know, said they were going to Harrar, 
and asked me to collect some Somalis as sepoys. ‘They did not say what their object 
was. I collected nineteen men of the Samanter Abdallah, five of whom were the accused 
now before the Court. There were also seven Soudanese. We each received a rifle, in 
all twenty-one. Seven were single-loading French rifles (cartridge produced). There 
were also two black Aysa and two Gadabursi. We left Jibuti with fourteen camels and 
five mules; they carried ten bags rice, ten tins ghee, twenty thars cloth, and three large 
wooden cases, and several small ones, They were all very heavy. Ido not know what 
they contained. We left Jibuti by the Harrar road, and after five days’ march reached 
Mordaleh. There M. Manod called me up, and said he was going to Harrar, then to 
Jifa Uri, then to Dabolok, into the Ogaden country, and thence to the Webbe. I 
called up the other Somalis and told them this. We had been told in Jibuti that we 
were only going as far as Harrar. We decided to return to Jibuti as we were afraid of 
going into unknown countries. That same night a number of Aysa attacked the camp. 
The four Frenchmen seized their rifles and opened fire, killing three Aysa. Next 
morning we loaded up and proceeded to Addalay. Seeing the Aysa were hostile, we 
renounced our intention of returning. At Addalay we told the Frenchmen we would 
not go any further. We gave up our rifles and left. The seven Soudanese and four 
Gadabursi remained behind with the Frenchmen, who said they would get some other 
Somalis. M. Manod returned with us to Jibuti, and complained against us to the 
French Governor, M. Berot. We were put into prison, and told tnat we must either 
return with M. Manod, or refund the advance of one month’s pay which we had received. 
M. Manod then returned with some Soudanese to replace us. We then spoke to his 
agent, and said we would go anywhere with M. Manod provided that we did not go into 
British territory. Thereupon all my companions were released from gaol, but I was 
kept prisoner. “My case was inquired into, and I was released. We then all left Jibuti. 
The revolver was given me by M. Manod several years ago. | had no intention of 
breaking the law; and having lived in Jibuti for so long was not aware of the Fire-arms 
Regulations. 

Before me, 
(Signed) H. E. 8. CORDEAUX, Vice-Consul. 


True copy: 
(Signed) H. E. S. Corpravx, 
Vice-Consul. 
August 11, 1900. 
eects 
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Inclosure 10 in No. 68. 
Aeting Consul Hampson to Consul-General Sadler. 


Dear Colonel Hayes Sadler,  Zeyla, July 14, 1900. 

THE French expedition were camped four days ago in our territory near Sattawah, 
and refused to quit in spite of the protests of the Gadabursi Chiefs and the delivery of 
my letter. They falsely declare that they have permission from Harrington, Harold, 
and the French government to pass through our territory and go to the Ogaden. 

The Gadabursi sent me a special messenger, proposing to try and capture the 
expedition (four Europeans, twenty Soudanese, and a few Aysa), and bring them here. 
Lhave sent back word that they are, if possible, to avoid a conflict, but are to refuse all 
help to the expedition, and to hamper its progress in every peaceful way they can. I 
am at the same time writing to the Officer in Command at Hargaisa (vid Bulhar), 
informing him of the whereabouts of the expedition, and asking him to take steps to 
intercept their further progress. 

I can do nothing from here, as nearly all my camel sowars are at Hargaisa. 

I am sending a further short and peremptory note to the leaders of the expedition. 


In great haste, yours, &c. 
(Signed) CHARLES 8. HAMPSON. 


ee 


Tnclosure 11 in No. 68. 


Acting Consul Hampson to Consul-General Sadler. 
(No. 333.) 
Sir, Zeyla, August 6, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt by Captain Swayne of your despatch 
of the 24th July respecting the French caravan arrested near Hargaisa. 

The inclosures in your despatch are returned herewith. 

Captain Swayne arrived at Zeyla by buggalow from Bulhar on the afternoon of 
the 4th instant with the European members of the arrested caravan. 

The latter appeared before me in Court this morning. I addressed them in the 
words which I quote in an inclosure herein, I declined to enter into any discussion 
with them. 

At their request I gave them a short note stating the reasons for their arrest and 
for the retention of all the arms of the caravan. Copy of this note is also inclosed. 

The four Europeans left for Djibuti by buggalow this afternoon. Captain 
Swayne has gone with them; and i transmit copy of a letter which he will deliver 
from me to the Governor of Djibuti. 

The native members of the caravan will, as soon as they arrive here, be sent 
under escort to the frontier and handed over to the French outposts there. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) CHARLES 8. HAMPSON. 


P.8.—The native members of the caravan to the number of twenty-five having 
arrived last night appeared before me in Court this morning. They will be sent to the 
frontier to-morrow with the baggage animals of the expedition. 

C..S. H. 





Inclosure 12 in No. 68. 


Speech addressed by Acting Consul Hampson to Messrs. Charles Monat, George Grandjean, 
Arturo Donati, and Mark Goiliez. 


VOUS avez été arrétés, portant des armes, sans permis, en territoire Anglais 
malgré la défense expresse du Consul-Général d’entrer. 

En plus, y ayant entré, vous avez négligé dobéir 2 mes ordres écrits de vous 
présenter devant moi pour expliquer votre présence. 

La défense du Consul-Général vous a été communiquée par son Excellence le 
Gouverneur de Djibcuti. Vous n’avez pas écouté les o de son Excellence non 
plus que vous n’avez écouté ceux du Consul-Général et les miens. 


ay 

Je ne peux done vous qualifier que de la méme épithéte dont se sert son Excel- 
lence le Gouverneur: “d’aventuriers,” d’aventuriers armés, ainsi que de celle de 
contrebandistes. 

in Outre, vous avez trompé nos sujets noirs en leur racontant que le permis de 
voyager en notre territoire vous avait été accordé par le Gouvernement du Protectorat, 
par le Capitane Harrington, &c. En empiétant, contre les ordres du Gouvernement, 
et armés, notre territoire, vous vous étes exposés 4 une punition sévére, sous les Régle- 
ments sur les Armes, et si le Gouvernement du Protectorat se montre clément envers 
Vous, je vous prie de croire que cela n’arrivera pas une seconde fois; que tous aven- 
turiers de votre genre seront traités avec toute la rigueur de la loi. 
_ Vos armes seront détenues; vous-mémes et vas hommes seront expédiés 
immédiatement & Djibouti, o1 son Excellence le Gouverneur jugera quelle punition 
Vous recevrez pour votre grave désobéissance & ses ordres. 


Inclosure 13 in No. 68. 
Note by Acting Consul Hampson. 


MM. CHARLES MONAT, George Grandjean, Arturo Donati, and Mark Golliez, 
accompanied by an armed escort, having been arrested in British territory, which they 
had entered in direct disobedience to the orders of the Government of the British 
Protectorate, communicated to them by his Excellency the Governor of Djibuti, and 
having been brought to Zeyla: 

The members of the expedition are sent back to Djibuti, and all the arms which, 
under the Arms Regulations, they were illegally possessed, have been retained by the 


Government of the Protectorate. 
(Signed) CHARLES 8S. HAMPSON. 
Zeyla, August 6, 1900. 





Inclosure 14 in No. 68. 


Acting Consul Hampson to the Governor of Jibutt. 


Excellency, Zeyla, August 6, 1900. 

WITH reference to your Excellency’s letter of the 11th June last on the subject 
of the adventurers, Messrs. Monat and company, who, in spite of the refusal by 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for the British Somali Coast of permission to 
enter British territory, which was communicated to them by your Excellency, dis- 
Obeyed your orders and persisted in doing so, I have now the honour to inform your 
Excelleney that the adventurers in question, having been arrested in British territory 
150 miles from ths coast and brought to Zeyla are herewith, by order of Her Britannic 
a Consul-General, sent to Djibuti to be dealt with as your Excellency may 
‘see fit. 

The native members of the expedition will be sent by land to the frontier and 
handed over to the French outposts there. 

T avail, &e 


(Signed) CHARLES 8. HAMPSON. 





No. 69. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salishury.—(Received September 3.) 


(No. 143. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Cairo, August 24, 1900. 
I HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a Memorandum 

forwarded by the Commandant at Kassala to the Acting Governor-General of the 

udan on the subject of the Italian occupation of the country contained in the 
parallelogram south of Kassala between the Gash and the Atbara, which has formed the 
Subject of recent negotiations. 
The antecedents of the man who has been placed by the Government of Erythrex 
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n charge of the post hastily created in this district, which had been left entirely aban- 
doned until we suggested a reconsideration of the frontier, are not calculated to insure 
peaceful relations on the frontier, and your Lordship has already had oceasion to 
appreciate the spirit in which any representations which our officers have occasion to 
make on frontier questions are likely to be received in connection with the incident 
at Mogatta (see my despatches Nos. 129 and 131 of the 28th July and 2nd August). 

Far more serious, however, than the somewhat unfriendly attitude which the 
Governor would appear to have adopted in this respect is the reported attempt made 
by this Sheikh Hasahalla to place a dam across the river Gash. It is, of course, 
impossible to say what truth there may be in the rumours that the Italians intend, 
after the subsidence of the present flood stream, to divert the water of the Gash for 
irrigation purposes ; but I venture to submit that it is of the highest importance that a 
definite understanding should be arrived at on this point with the least possible delay, 
and that it should be definitely laid down that the upper waters of a stream which flows 
through two territories cannot be diverted in one territory to the detriment of the 
other. The fact that the attempt has been made by Sheikh Hasaballa to dam the Gash 
seems to afford the necessary pretext for drawing the attention of the Italian Govern- 
ment to the question, and requesting guarantees for the future. 

I have little doubt that precedents can readily be found for requesting such a 
guarantee, and [ venture to remind your Lordship that by Article IIL of the Anglo- 
Italian Protocoi of the 15th April, 189i, the Italian Government engages itself not to 
undertake on the Atbara, in view of irrigation, any work which might sensibly modify 
its flow into the Nile. The Gash is a tributary of the Atbara, and therefore, I venture 
to submit, included in the reserves made in Article III. 

It is obvious that without a spirit of conciliation and friendly co-operation the 
relations between European Powers on their coterminous frontiers in regions not yet 
reclaimed to civilization must soon become impossible, and I can imagine nothing more 
likely to disturb these friendly relations than the employment at a frontier post of a man 
with the record and characteristies of Sheikh Hasaballa. 

It is possible that the Italian Government do not fully realize how difficult it is to 
make the new situation on the frontier clear to the local tribes, who befere the Dervish 
domination always looked to Egypt, and so do not readily recognize how their position has 
been modified by Protocols to which they were not parties. We have, however, striven 
loyally to carry out those engagements, and feel entitled to expect that the task 
ean not be rendered more difficult by the attitude adopted on the other side of the 

rontier. 

Experience has shown that but little progress can be made in dealing with such 
questions here. I therefore venture to hope that it may be possible to make repre- 
sentations at Rome, at any rate with regard to the all-important question of guaranteeing 
the water supply of Kassala, which would become untenable if the attempt made to dam 
the stream of the Gash were to be renewed on a large and successful scale. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 


detetenenasidiemeninenenisieall Shes eins ns a 
Inclosure in No. 69. 


Memorandum on the Occupation of the Country West of the Gash by the Italians. 


UNTIL Colonel Talbot visited the Italian Governor of Krythrea at Asmara, for the 
purpose of discussing the question of the Italian Soudan frontier south of Kassala, the 
Italians have never made the slightest attempt to govern this country, or exercise any 
rights over it whatever. ‘The only people who ever went into it were a few wandering 
Hadendoas, grazing their flocks on the Atbara, and, perhaps, a very few Italian Beni. 
Amers, who watered their flocks in the wells in the bed of the Gash, and grazed princi- 
pally on the east bank. 

On Colonel Talbot, however, suggesting the line of the Gash as far as Todluk for 
the Italian-Soudan boundary, the Italians at once made an effort to show actual occupa- 
tion of the country between the Gash and the Atbara. An Italian officer, with about thirty 
mounted men, constructed a zareba just south of Gulsa, then went across to the Atbara and 
established a post on the eastern bank of the Atbara, opposite Mogatta, returning by 
Gulsa to Sabderat, a force of some twenty men being left in the zareba at Gulsa under 
Hasaballa Recamalla, a renegade Shukrieh. I think it would be as well here to explain 
who Hasaballa is. 7 
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Hasaballa Recamalla, originally a Shukrieh camelman and robber, of no family or 
reckoning among the Shukrieh, joined the Italians some years before they occupied 
» With a following of all sorts, who were too bad even for the Dervishes. These 
were formed by the Italians into a “ banda,” and Hasaballa made a Sheikh. On the 
occupation of Kassala by the Italians he became their chief Intelligence Agent, and with 
his banda, which by then had been increased by all the outcasts of every tribe in the 
tm Soudan, was the head raider of flocks and herds for the Italians, his thorough 
knowledge of the country of the Shukrieh enabling him to do this. 

On our taking over Kassala, Hasaballa and his banda were taken into our service, 
and to a certain extent his services were useful. At the same time he was allowed to 
raid the flocks and herds of Shukrieh, who were undoubtedly friendly to us, and had sent 
in here to say so. Even after the fall of Omdurman he raided the herds of the Abu Sin 
family and other Shukrich who had come in to the Government. 

On the disbanding of all irregulars in January 1898, Hasaballa was exceedingly 
discontented, and continually lettering for a pension or Government employment. He 
Was told to settle down as an ordinary individual, and given permission to live in Kassala, 
as he dare not return to the Shukrieh country. 

Some time in April I heard from native sources that Hasaballa had been sent for 
secretly by the Italians ; a few weeks afterwards I heard that he had removed all his flocks, 
family, &c., up the Gash; then came the Italian occupation, as mentioned before, and 
atter the Italian officer had left I heard that Hasaballa had been taken into the Italian 
Service, placed at the head of a banda, and put in charge of their post at Gulsa and 
Mogatta, his men consisting mostly of those who had been with him before. I need 
hardly point out that the presence of a man of this class in charge of a border district 
Within 20 miles of Kassala is very likely to give rise to unpleasant incidents. Hasaballa 
himself is a thorough scoundrel, and, except for his being in his present position on the 
border, his joining the Italians is a good riddance. 

There is a post of one non-commissioned officer and six men of the Arab battalion 
at Abu Gamal, and Hasaballa sent them a message the other day that if any of them 
came over the border they would be disarmed, and if they would not give up their arms 
he would shoot them. 

About the same time the Italian post on the east bank of the Atbara at Mogatta 
abused our postmen from Gedaref, who were watering their camels on the opposite bank, 
and threatened to shoot them if they came there again. 

_ _ Lhave also just heard that a son of a Shukrjch Sheikh, named Ahmed-el-Fahl has 

Just gone to Hasabaila to act as his assistant, receiving pay from the Italian Govern- 
ment. He was sent for from here by Hasaballa. 

_ ._ 1 consider this sending for our subjects by the Italian Government under the 
= of pay, and making them Sheikhs on our border, can hardly be considered 
nendly. 

There is another and much more serious question connected with the Italian ocen- 
pation of the Gash. ‘This year Hasaballa attempted, with the few men he had, to make 
& dam across the Gash, but it was washed away by the first flood. At the same time it 
1S rumoured that next year the Italians intend constructing a dam on the Gash and 
turning the water off to the west; this is quite feasible, and very probable, considering 
the limited amount of country the Italians have suitable for cultivation. This report is 
Causing considerable anxiety among the inhabitants of Kassala and district, and naturally 
So, as were the Italians to carry out any such scheme, we would have to abandon Kassala, 
and with it all the Eastern Soudan. 

It is, I know, the intention of the Italian authorities to open a direct road from 
Sabderat to Mogatta, on the Atbara, so as to avoid Kassala, and draw the Gedaref trade 
#§ much as possible to Massowah. This will not only injure Kassala and Suakim, but 
will necessite our establishing a permanent post at Mogatta, on the west bank, and also 
a Customs staff at Gedaref, and extra expense on the Soudan Government. 

I need hardly mention that the fact of the Italian occupation of the country between 
the Gash and the Atbara, added to the fact of some of the best Hadendoa grazing 
Country having been given them by the Walter Boundary Commission, is giving rise to 
“onsiderable talk among the natives, who only look at it from the point of view of seeing 
US giving up their country to the Italians, 

Signed COLLINSON, Mudir of Kassala. 
iis 43: 1900. (Signed) of 
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No. 70. 
Major-General Sir F. Wingate to Foreign Office.-—( Received September 3.) 


Sir, Dunbar, September 1, 1900. 

1 HAVE the honour to forward a Minute from the Director of Surveys, 
Egyptian Army, together with a Report from Major Austin, D.S.O., R.E., on his 
expedition up the Sobat and Baro Rivers to Goré, thence, in a southerly direction, to 
the Gelo, returning vid the Pibor River to Nasser. 

I fully indorse the remarks of the Director of Soudan Surveys on the important 
geographical results obtained by Majors Austin and Bright, and I consider that they 
carried out their arduous and trying duties in a most satisfactory and efficient 
manner. . 

The delay to the expedition caused by certain irresponsible and avaricious Abys- 
sinian officials in the Goré district prevented the expedition proceeding to Lake 
Rudolf, as originally intended, but the country traversed by Major Austin, and the 
information he acquired, has enabled him to make proposals regarding the line the 
frontier should follow between Abyssinia and the Soudan. 

It would be premature at present to pass a definite opinion on these proposals, 
which will no doubt be duly considered between Her Britannic Majesty’s Agent at the 
Abyssinian Court and the Emperor Menelek. 

The satisfactory work performed by the survey expeditions under Majors Austin 
and Gwynn will, doubtless, form the basis for a detailed delimitation of the 
boundary when the Governments concerned are agreed as to the general line the 
frontier should follow. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) F. REGINALD WINGATE, Major-General, 
Governor-General of the Soudan. 





Inciosure 1 in No. 70. 


Minute from Colonel Talbot, Director of Surveys, Egyptian Army, to the Sirdar and 
Governor-General, Soudan. 


I FORWARD herewith the Report by Major Austin, R.E., on the results of 
- his expedition. 

Though the obstruction of the Abyssinian authorities prevented the party from 
carrying out the whole of its programme, I think that the most important part of the 
survey has been accomplished, and, owing to the care and skill shown by these officers, 
the positions of Fashoda and Nasser, and many places in between, have been satisfac- 
torily determined, and will form most useful bases for future surveys. 

(Signed) M. G. TALBOT, Miralai, 
Director of Surveys. 


‘ Inclosure 2 in No. 70. 
Major Austin, R.E., to Director of Surveys, Egyptian Army. 


Sir, | Omdurman, July 7, 1900. - 
I HAVE the honour to submit to you, for your information, the following Report 

regarding the movements and work done by the survey party under my command :— 

The party, consisting of two British officers (Brevet-Major R. G. 'T. Bright, Rifle 
Brigade, and myself), one native officer, and twenty-two non-commissioned officers 
and men from the 11th Soudanese Battalion as escort, and twenty-four Jehadia as 
brat drivers, left Omdurman, in the gun-boat “‘Tamai,” on the 2nd December, 
1899. 

The party carried three months’ rations in all, and for transport purposes was 
accompanied by 7 camels, 10 mules, and 90 donkeys—40 more donkeys were subse- 
quently picked up at Ed Dueim, bringing the total up to 130. 
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_ Men, animals, and rations were accommodated in one sandal and two gyassas, 
which were towed by the “Tamai ” up to a point on the Sobat River, about midway 
between the Sobat and Nasser posts, beyond which navigation was impossible. 

_. End of navigation was reached on the 19th December, 1899, and the whole party, 
with stores, &c., commenced to disembark the following day on the left bank of the 
tiver, the steamer returning to Sobat on the morning of the 22nd December. The 
positions of Goz Abu Guma, Fashoda, and Sobat had been carefully fixed, astro- 
nomically, en route, and the point of disembarkation near a single Dom palm tree on 
the river bank, was fixed similarly by time carried from Goz Abu Guma. The position 
thus obtained formed the basis on’ which all subsequent survey work was carried 
out. : 

The donkeys brought from Omdurman were in a wretched and most impoverished 
condition, as never being particularly robust before they started, they had little chance 
of picking up during the time they were herded together on board the sandal, where 
they were so crowded that it was practically impossible to insure that each got a fair share 
of the grain and grass with which they were supplied during the voyage. Happily, 
however, we had only lost one by death, so there were still 129 more or less alive ones” 
left. To start off on a long journey with animals in this state was quite out of the 
question, as they would inevitably have broken down in a few days’ time. I decided 
therefore to give them a week’s rest as grazing was abundant, and we still had 
eae of grain remaining from the month’s supply that had been brought for 

em. 

At the end of this time I hoped they would be sufficiently serviceable to admit of 
the column making a start for Nasser post. 

As there still remained also some ten days’ rations for the men out of the original 
month's supply for the voyage, and I was unable to carry more than the two months 
for the land journey, I decided to form an advanced food depét for this, and con- 
sequently dispatched an advanced party with nine mules with orders to stock three or 
four days’ food at a village agreed upon, and then to return. 

This party returned on the 27th December, and as in the interval all preparations 
had been finally completed, and the donkeys had picked up wonderfully, it was 
arranged to start for Nasser the following morning. 

The Dom palm camp was abandoned, therefore, on the 28th December and 
Nasser reached on the 4th January last by easy stages—75 miles in eight marches—as 
I did not wish to try the donkeys too highly at the start, and one mule and one camel 
were temporarily unfit for work. 

During this period we only lost two more donkeys, one of which was left with the 
Sheikh of a village some 12 to 13 miles from Nasser, as it was unable to march. The 
man was promised a reward if he would have it sent on after us to Nasser, where I 
proposed halting for two or three days. It never turned up, however, and we 
Subsequently heard that the good man, in his ignorance, had tied the donkey up to a 
tree, and, in order to strengthen it, had tried to feed it on fish. It died! 

On arrival at Nasser, as there still remained seven and a-half weeks’ food in hand, 
I should liked to have at once proceeded in a southerly direction along the Pibor 
River to its junction with the Akobo or Juba River, and so work down towards Lake 
Rudolf along the latter river. The orders T had received, however, required me first 
vy eee up the Sobat oes as far as Gambela, in order to locate the nearest 

yssinian post, and to fix a closing point for Major Gwynn’s survey from the north, 
hefore striking south to Lake Rudolf. 

, With this end in view, therefore, the column left Nasser post on the morning of 
the 7th January, and reached the junction of the Sobat and Pibor Rivers on the 
following day. The crossing of the Pibor was accomplished on the 9th January, and 
the journey along the Baro or Kir River (as the Sobat is known to the Nuers above its 
J&nction with the Pibor) continued in an easterly direction. 

The Adura River, a loop of the Baro, was met with and easily crossed on the 
1ith J, anuary, as, owing to the abnormal dry season, the water was nowhere knee 

P at the crossing, which was.oyer 100 yards broad. 

After following the Baro for several days longer, the column struck across 
Sountry to the Adura River on the 16th January, as the two rivers were then only 

or 8 miles apart, and the course of the latter river was adhered to until the point 
Where it takes off initially from the Baro was reached on the 17th January. 

i The journey was then continued as before along the Baro, and on the 20th the 
kh between Nuer and Anuak country was crossed, as well as a large swampy 
or known to the Nuers as the River Nigol, which I subsequently identified as the 
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_Aluro of the Anuaks; this stream, flowing from the Abyssinian hills, ended in swamp 
near our camp of the 19th January. 

Shortly after camping on the 20th there occurred, I regret to report, the death of 
one of the Jehadia, Hamadan by name. For several days previously he had been 
suffering from some internal complaint, and was so ill that it had been necessary to 
carry him daily on one of the camels. His loss was a heavy one to the column, as he 
was a hardworking and capable man, and the only one of our transport drivers who. 
thoroughly understood camels and their ailments. Subsequently, as I will relate in 
due course, we lost all our camels by death, which may perhaps have been avoided had 
his advice on their sickness been obtainable. 

Hitherto we had travelled through a most dreary and uninteresting country; 
consisting for the greater part of open, grassy plains, which are swamp after the 
rivers rise, and the rains are at their worst. For several days at a time we barely saw 
a single tree even to break the monotony of the dead level scenery. No hills were 
visible at that season of the year owing to the heat haze. The Nuers, too, are a 
particularly low type of humanity, and in every way most unattractive. 

= Now, however, we had reached a well-wooded country, thickly populated by a 
peaceful and industrious people, who along the river banks had grown large quantities 
of dura, which was standing 10 to 12 feet in height. Unfortunately, these fine crops 
were not yet ripe, and the further we proceeded up the river the less advanced became 
its condition, and as Gambela was approached little or no cultivation existed on the 
river banks, and the population was scanty. 

The site of the French boat ‘ Faidherb,’ which had been abondoned by Major 
Marchand on a small island in the river below some rapids, was reached on the 
26th January. This point was carefully fixed, as it seemed a very suitable position, 
and one that could unmistakably be identified, for Major Gwynn’s survey to close on. 
Two days later a halting-place was selected in the Gambela district near the Sheikh’s 
village, and men obtained to carry a letter through to Dejaj Tasamma to acquaint the 
Abyssinians of our arrival, and asking them to send food down to us on payment, in 
order to admit of our continuing our journey. 

We had by this time little over a month’s supply of food left, so tried to purchase 
more from the Anuaks. The market, however, proved a dismal failure, as practically 
no food was procurable in this district. 

The grazing, too, for the transport animals was meagre in the extreme, as the 
whole country was parched and dried up for want of rain. 

We learnt that no water was now to be found by a route I had hoped might 
be practicable, striking in a southerly direction along the foot of the Abyssinian 

ment. 

Taking all these things into consideration, therefore, I decided to accept a most 
cordial invitation we had received from the Abyssinians, asking us to go up to Buré, 
where grazing was plentiful, and where food and everything would be supplied us, 
and men sent down to assist us in the climb to the summit of the plateau. I hoped 
that, once the summit was reached, we might be able to work along it down to the 
River Geilo, and thus get out on to the plains again by the time the rains broke, which 
they were reported to do in this neighbourhood early in March. 

On the Ist February, therefore, we started off again, accompanied by Galla guides, 
who had been sent by the Abyssinians to show us the road to Buré. 

Wealmost at once entered the gorge by which the Baro finds its way through 
the mass of hills on to the open plains we had lately been traversing. Going became 
more laboured now, and the grazing more scanty, if possible, than before at 
Gambela ; but we experienced no real difficulty until after crossing the Baro on the 
3rd February. 

The crossing was made a few miles above the point where the Birbir River from 
the north joins the Baro from the east, the combined streams being known to the 
Anuaks as the Upeno. 

We were now at the foot of the Buré heights, which rose over 3,000 feet above 
the level of the Baro valley below. The guides, however, reassured me by 
affirming the French had made a good mountain road the whole way up, and that 
there was nothing to prevent the transport animals accomplishing the ascent with 
their loads. 

On the 4th February, therefore, the ascent was commenced, and after a long day 
we reached a rocky nullah some 1,400 feet above the Baro, and only 4 miles from our 
Jast camp on that river. -. 

Abyssinians and Gallas came down from Buré to meet us, and afforded us 
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every assistance, so by evening we had got all the animals and their loads 
into camp, although the camels had to be unloaded and their loads carried in by 
Gallas, as well as the loads of some eight donkeys, who had pushed each other into 
a deep khor, some 50 to 60 feet below the level of the rough hill-side track. 
Quantities of food and drink were sent down to this camp by the Abyssinians that 
night for the men, who were pretty well exhausted after their long hard day with 
the animals. 

~ We were now informed, however, that the final ascent of some 1,800 feet to the 
summit was impracticable for any loaded animals, but that next day hundreds of 
Gallas were coming down to carry up all our loads for us, so that all the animals 
could go up empty. We need therefore think of nothing. It took the 5th and 6th 
February to get the whole of the baggage to the summit, and it was not until the 7th 
that six of the seven camels were got up. 

The seventh camel had died during this awful climb of 1,800 feet in 12 miles, 
and we had also to abandon one of the mules and several donkeys during the ascent 
from the Baro. We were nowat an elevation of 5,200 feet above sea level, and the 
fine mountain air was most exhilirating after the intense heat of the plains below. 
The view from our lofty position was grand in the extreme, especially across the deep 
Baro and Birbir valleys, lying so far below us. 

Azaj Cheronet, the Governor of the Buré district, had been pressing for us to go 
on to the populated parts, as the edge of the plateau is uninhabited hereabouts, and I 
had intended at length, when all the loads were up, to proceed on the 7th, but was 
unfortunately taken ill with violent fits of vomiting. Feeling better next day, 

Owever, we marched some 7 miles through beautiful country, and were received by 
the Governor with much pomp and ceremony, at a place where quarters were 
provided for the whole party in a stockaded inclosure on the top of a small hill. 
The Governor himself lived in another part, some 7 miles further off still along the 
Goré road, and after seeing us comfortably settled returned to his head-quarters, 
expecting to receive us there next day. He had no sooner left than I was again 
seized with the violent fits of vomiting I had previously suffered from. This time I 
was taken seriously ill, and for the next week I was unable to keep anything 
down. I became so weak and exhausted from these constant fits that it appeared 
doubtful whether I should have the strength to withstand them much longer. 
Thanks, however, to the assiduous attentions of Major Bright, who did ail in his 
power to keep my strength up, I slowly began to take a turn for the better about the 
tenth day, and was soon able to sit up for short spells at a time. It was not until the 
22nd February though—a fortnight since I had been taken ill—that I felt even 
Strong enough to sit on a mule, which was provided by the Abyssinians to convey me 

Goré. 

Although there had been plenty of grazing at the camp on the edge of the 
plateau, unfortunately there was very little for the animals at the place where I had 
been taken ill, and where we had been forced to halt for a fortnight. This had a 
bad effect on our transport, who lost condition considerably, and some seven donkeys 
died here in addition to two cows. 

When we reached Azaj Choronet’s therefore and found there, at that time, 
excellent grazing, I decided to halt for a day to give the animals an opportunity of 
Setting a good feed. 

I, myself, too, was far from well, and suffered from severe pains in the head, 
Which leads me to think my illness was entirely due to a bad attack of sun, Fever 
T did not suffer from the whole time. 

By easy stages we at length reached Goré on the 28th February, passing en route 
through thickly-populated districts of Gallas, who cultivated large areas of ground 

ng the valleys and ridges with which this country is intersected. During this 
Period the survey was conducted by Major Bright, who, in a very difficult track, 
“onsisting of an amazing network of valleys and small hills, accomplished a highly 
Creditable piece of work. , 
. _ At Goré, which is the head-quarters of the Abyssinians under Dejaj Tasamma, and 
18 situated on a horse-shoe shaped ridge at an altitude of 6,580 feet above the sea, we 
Were most effusively welcomed by Kanyazmach Walda Gabriel, then Acting Governor 
in Dejaj Tasamma’s absence at Addis Abbaba. This man at first did everything to 
make us comfortable; but subsequently he proved to be a lying, hypocritical knave, 
Who, though outwardly pretending to help us, obstructed us in every conceivable 

: Im order to prevent us getting out of the country. What his object was is 
difficult ‘o imagine, unless he hoped that we should be compelled to abandon oa bulk 
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of our stores, which would consequently fall into his hands. He had been so profuse 
in his offer of help with porters, Xc., which had been most readily given to get us 
into the country, as we had been unable to load our camels owing to the difficult 
nature of the road, that we naturally looked to him for the assistance required to 
get out again. 

In a short time the cold had worked such havoc amongst our animals that, 
unless we were able to purchase donkeys and mules from the Gallas round about, 
we had become more or less dependent on him. Of our situation he evidently 
intended to take every advantage. Notwithstanding repeated promises to provide 
us with porters, and to make the Gallas bring in animals for sale, he did nothing 
beyond obstructing our purchase of donkeys in an underhand sneaking manner. 

Shortly after we had reached Goré I had decided that to proceed through 
Abyssinia towards the Gelo River, with the rains coming on, would be practically 
impossible with my transport animals, owing to the necessarily hilly nature of the 
country, and the intense cold, to both of which they were quite unaccustomed. 
Moreover, the delay of a fortnight caused by my illness made it so late now that I 
considered it advisable to descend into the plains again by the shortest route, viz., that 
by which we had come, as the rains were daily expected. 

By the 12th March our Omdurman donkeys had been reduced to eighty-two in 
number, and we had only purchased seventeen fresh ones trom the Gallas. Of the 
eighty-two, so wretched had their condition become, it appeared doubtful if more than 
forty were capable of carrying loads. Moreover, we had only four camels left, and 
they and the mules also were in very poor condition. I could get no assistance from 
Gabriel, in spite of repeated promises, so decided to send all the Omdurman donkeys 
and camels back to Gambela, with some forty saddle-loads of gear, and trust to being 
able to arrange subsequently for the rest of the stores by purchasing animals slowly 
from the Gallas. 

Seeing that we were anxious to get out of the country before the rains came on, 
Gabriel refused to provide any porters, because he had coveted the Berthon boat, for 
which he had asked me several times, but which I had absolutely declined to part 
with under any consideration. We therefore decided to do the best we could without 
his assistance. 

~ ‘Phe column was divided up into two parties, and the advanced party under 
Shaweesh Fadlalla left Goré, en route for Gambela, on the 12th March, with 82 donkeys, 
40 loaded; and the 4 camels and the 3 remaining cows of the 6 we had brought 
with us. 

On seeing the departure of the advanced party (of which he had been previously 
informed), Gabriel at once put one of his officers over the camp to take tax from any 
one who brought donkeys round for sale, thus keeping would-be sellers away, and 
raising our ae ag It was useless my expostulating, and pointing out that the work I 
was engaged in was as much in the interests of the Negus Menelek as those of the 
Soudan Government. He merely pretended that the officer was placed there in my 
interests to prevent me being cheated by persons bringing round stolen donkeys for 


sale. 

As by the 15th March we had only succeeded in purchasing altogether some 
twenty-two donkeys, and there seemed no prospect of obtaining sufficient animals to 
vemove all the remaining stores left with me at Goré in one trip, I decided to send off 
another convoy of ten mules and eighteen donkeys to carry stores as far as Azaj 
Cheronet’s. This consignment was to be left here under a suitable guard, and the 
empty animals to return to Goré as expeditiously as possible. 

The small convoy left Goré on the morning of the 15th, and by making double 
marches on the return journey, were back on the 20th, leaving one mule behind. 
The information they brought regarding the advanced party with the Omdurman 
animals was to the effect that, by secret orders of Gabriel, and unknown to me, it had 
been stopped at Azaj Cheronet’s, and permission to proceed to the Baro denied it. 
This in spite of Gabriel having seemingly relented an assured me he had written to 
Azaj Cheronet’s to help the advanced party with food, and to provide men to assist in 
the descent from the plateau into the Gorge. 

Owing to the exceptional drought—the rains had not yet broken—the country all 
round the Buré district had become much parched and dried up, and there no longer 
existed any grazing where the animals were ing detained. On hearing this unwelcome 
piece of intelligence, I asked Kanyazmach Gabriel to come up and see me, and 
requested to know his reasons for stopping a party sent by my orders to the Baro 
River without informing me of the fact. He replied it was true he had ordered the 
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penty to be stopped, as an army of the King’s was down at the French boat, which was 
ing taken to pieces for transportation to Addis Abbaba. He feared, therefore, that 
if it should fall in with my party, unaccompanied by a European officer, it might 
attack and loot it. To prevent any such unfortunate contretemps he had ordered the 
party to be detained until I could accompany it from the Baro myself. This was an 
obvious lie, as the men at the French boat were chiefly Gallas and Abyssinians from 
goo Rees and Goré districts, to whom my men and animals must have been perfectly 
amiliar. 

In order to avoid open rupture, however, it was necessary to pretend credence, so 
Gabriel was thanked for his kind consideration and forethought, but, at the same time, 
it was pointed out to him that the animals had been detained at a place where there 
was absolutely no grazing now, of which fact he was, of course, not aware (?), and 
that, as plenty of grazing was obtainable two marches on at the edge of the plateau 
camp, he would, I hoped, have no objection to their being detained there instead. He 
then agreed to allow the advanced party to proceed there, but this detention of over a 
week at Azaj Cheronet’s resulted in the death of some fifteen to twenty donkeys 
from sheer starvation, so there was a considerable amount of method in Gabriel’s 


S. 

During the absence of the small convoy we had purchased a few more donkeys, so 
could, on their return, now muster some twenty-six donkeys and eight mules, which 
was just sufficient to enable the remainder of the stores at Goré to be removed as far 
as Azaj Cheronet’s. I informed Gabriel, therefore, that I proposed leaving next day. 
I had previously given Gabriel and other officers at Goré handsome presents; but in 
spite of these no assistance in the way of porters, though so frequently promised, was 
forthcoming, and we finally left Goré on the 21st March with little of that pomp with 
which we had been welcomed. To say we were glad to shake the dust of that place 
off our feet, after our enforced residence there of three weeks, is to put it mildly. In 
order to prevent any semblance of friction we had calmly put up with indignities 
such as I trust we may never be called upon to undergo again at the hands of any 
foreigners—be they black or white. 

I do not propose now to write at any length regarding the various incidents that 
took place during our dealings with the Abyssinians at Goré and elsewhere; but as I 
have kept a most careful daily record of all that happened, I am prepared to supply a 
full and detailed account if required. 

At the same time I wish to place on record my opinion that, had it not been for 
the lying promises of the Abyssinians, which were never fulfilled, and to the obstruc- 
tions placed in our way regarding transport, and the consequent delay resulting 
therefrom, it would have been quite possible to have accomplished eventually a 
suecessful survey of the regions between the Sobat River and Lake Rudolf. 

On the 19th March, before I was aware of the detention of the advanced party, I 
had written surreptitiously to Captain Harrington at Addis Abbaba, regarding the 
attitude of Kanyazmach Walda Gabriel, and subsequently received a reply from that 
officer (at Gambela on the 13th April), in which he informed me that the Emperor 
Menelek was exceedingly angry at the treatment we had received, and had sent for 
Gabriel in order to punish him. In order to get this done, Captain Harrington desired 
me to forward formal complaints to Addis Abbaba against Gabriel, which were 
dispatched from Gambela on the same date. 

During our stay at Goré I had received several letters from Dejaj Tasamma, then 
at Addis Abbaba, informing me that he had instructed Gabriel to supply me with 
What food and sheep we required for our journey south. Gabriel had told me 
repeatedly the food (eighty bags of flour and thirty goats and sheep) were all ready 
ine me at Azaj Cheronet’s, where we had arranged I was to have it handed over 

) me. 
~ On arrival, therefore, at Azaj Cheronet’s on the 25th March, I asked for it, but 
was calmly informed by the Wakil in charge—Azaj Cheronet was absent from Buré, 
being down at the French boat—that there was no food for me. This I knew to be 
Wyre as the men who had previously been to and returned from Azaj Cheronet’s 
hes ri oa remained at Goré, had told me the food was already ground and ready to put 

As I was in any case obliged to stop here for several days, whilst I removed, as 
before, the stores in two trips to the edge of the plateau camp, I decided to send off 
ie Sain at once, and, during its absence, to try and purchase grain from the 
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a. The convoy left on the 26th March, and were back again on the morning of 
e 29th. 

In the interim Gabriel suddenly arrived from Goré, en route also to the Baro, and 
I had, therefore, an opportunity of complaining to him regarding his breach of faith 
with respect to the promised supply of food. He pretended to be astonished, said 
there must be some mistake, and assured me I could have as much as I wanted, and 
left in the early morning of the 29th to continue his journey down to the Baro. To 
put his assertion to the test, I sent to the Government store for food, and was there 
informed orders had been received to supply me with only six bags of flour and four 
of grain; no goats nor sheep had been sanctioned. Eventually I received fourteen 
bags of musty flour, but no live-stock. Whether Gabriel thought that this small 
amount was insuflicient to enable me to leave the country or what, it was hard 
to say. 

At all events, I had no intention of remaining one day longer than necessary 
amongst such charming people, and as I had been able in addition to purchase a few 
bags of peas and some condemned dura, used as rations for their animals by the 
Abyssinians, I decided to start off with this, trusting to be able to purchase more 
flour from the Anuaks, when we reached the thickly-populated parts. The rains 
appeared to be breaking, and I feared delay might render the descent into the Baro 
Gorge from the plateau more difficult should we be overtaken by them, especially 
oe the assistance of porters, which might necessitate the abandonment of valuable 

res, 

The convoy returned as before stated on the 29th March, and the following day 
we were able to make a final move to the edge of the plateau camp with the remainder 
of the stores. Two marches took us there, and as Shaweesh Fadlalla and the advanced 
party with the remnants of the Omdurman animals were still waiting for us, the whole 
expedition was once more reunited on the summit on the 31st March, after being split 
up for close on three weeks. During that time not a few anxious moments had been 
spent regarding its safety, considering the not particularly friendly (although outwardly 
eminently so) attitude of the Abyssinians. 

We were now able to take complete stock of the whole of the transport at our 
disposal. Of the eighty-two donkeys which left Goré on the 12th March, forty-five 
only remained, and of these not more than thirty were capable of carrying loads. We 
had, however, got thirty-eight strong Abyssinian donkeys as we had purchased about 
a dozen on \the road after leaving Goré, so we could rely on sixty-eight donkeys for 
transport. 

Of the eal ten mules taken from Omdurman three only were left, but we 
had purchased three Abyssinian ones at Goré, so could count on six of these animals, 
One solitary camel was all that remained of the seven we once took so much pride in. 

From the above figures it will be at once evident that our carrying power was 
reduced by about half what it was formerly. 

Now that the whole expedition was concentrated at the summit of the plateau, 
the problem immediately before me was the accomplishment of the descent of over 
3,000 feet to the Baro below, without the assistance of porters, 

Although many Gallas were going down daily empty-handed to the French boat 
past our camp, we were left severely alone, and none were detailed to assist us in the 
undertaking—a fact of which Gabriel was perfectly aware, as he was at the French 
boat also and kept duly informed of our movements. It was decided to get all the 
loads down first to the camp at the foot of the final ascent of 1,800 feet, and this was 
entirely done by the employment of the Abyssinian mules and donkeys, who were 
wonderfully active on the steep hill sides. 

On the 4th April the final move from the summit was made and loads carried 
straight down to the Baro. On the 5tha party returned to the half-way camp at the 
foot of the steep ascent to bring on down the remainder of the stores left there tinder 
a guard; and eventually, on the morning of the 6th, the whole expedition had 
accomplished the descent, had ferried everything over the Baro in the Berthon boat, 
and were quietly camped on the south bank of the river when Gabriel suddenly turned 
up from the French boat. 

The look of astonishment—I may say almost disgust—depicted on his face was a 
perfect study, as I feel certain he was quite convinced that without porters we could 
not accomplish the descent without abandoning a considerable amount of stores. We 
had brought everything down with us, and although we had not the transport 
necessary to remove everything, I intended to do so by means of double stages rather 
than leave anything behind for these grasping Abyssinians. Gabriel and I parted with 
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very few words, and crossing the river he camped on the opposite bank and continued 
his journey back to Goré the following day. 

We were over the Baro none too soon, as the very night we were camped on the 
south bank we were visited by a terrific thunderstorm before 9 p.m. 

., an ineredibly short space of time veritable torrents were descending the hill 
Sides, and the whole camp was flooded out by a large volume of water knee deep, 
which carried many things away into the Baro. It was an exceedingly miserable 
ye as the tents were levelled to the ground in a few moments by the resistless rush 
ol water. 

The main difficulty had now been overcome; but we had more stores than we 
could possibly carry with our transport now so reduced in number. For some time, 
therefore, double trips had to be made from stage to stage. Grazing for the animals 
was still meagre in the extreme, and in order to maintain the strength of the animals 
the stages had necessarily to be very short ones. It was not until the 17th April 
therefore that we came across green grass again in the Penkio district. We had now just 
passed the site of where the “ Faidherb” lay, and the recent sojourn of the Abyssinians 
amongst the Anuaks made itself very apparent. Where formerly we had passed 
through thriving happy settlements of natives, whose standing crops of corn, and 
clean well-kept houses had given an air of prosperity to the district, we now found 
deserted huts, torn down fences, and overturned granaries. The natives had fled before 
the ruthless raiding of the Abyssinians, and one could not but feel saddened by the 
ne which had so quickly come over so cheerful a scene of some three months 

efore. 

Then, the natives unhesitatingly came out of their huts, men, women and 
children, and laughingly greeted the column as it wound its way skirting their fields. 
Now, they all fled in dismay at its approach, imagining the dreaded Abyssinians were 
Once more coming to loot for grain, and they could be seen from some distance off 
wading across the river carrying all their household goods on their heads, and leaving 
their huts bare. On the opposite bank they would sit all huddled up together, 
wondering what fresh calamity was now about to overtake them. 

On the 18th April we camped in a thickly-populated portion of the Penkio 
district, and gradually reassured the natives, who slowly began to recross the river, 
and return to their huts, when they saw no harm was intended them. Like wise 
people, and possibly having often before suffered from Abyssinian raids, they had 
taken the precaution to skilfully bury all their previous harvest, so when they under- 

we were anxious to buy flour, and saw our varied assortment of beads, the 
ladies at once commenced to pound up their dura, and a brisk trade ensued. In the first 
afternoon we had purchased some ten bags of flour. We halted on the 19th and 20th 
to purchase more, and started off on the 21st towards Itang, one of the most westerly 
Villages of the Anuaks on the Baro or Upeno River. The Anuaks carried the food 
We had purchased, and received presents of cloth for their assistance. Still marching 
by double stages, and buying flour as we went along, we eventually reached Itang on 
the 24th April. 

As we were now some considerable distance from the Abyssinian plateau, we decided 
that this would be a safe and convenient place to leave behind all stores we were 
Unable to carry, as the place should be easily attainable by steamer, for the rocks and 
Tapids so common in the upper reaches of the river do not exist here. 

Arrangements were therefore made with the Sheikh Fagoi (Mormor’s son) who 
agreed to store the things for us in a hut until called for by steamer, when he was to 
Teceive an additional present for their safe custody. He also supplied us with two 
Suides for the journey south ; as even now, at the eleventh hour we were prepared, in 
Spite of losses in transport, &c., to make the attempt to reach Lake Rudolf, provided 
We were not too late on account of the rains. 

We still had seventy-five donkeys left, of which sixty-eight, we anticipated, 
Would be able to carry loads, whilst we could, in addition, rely on one camel and six 
mules, at the start at all events. We had seven mules in all, as an additional 
Abyssinian one had lately been obtained, but one of the Omdurman mules was too 
Sick to carry. We had succeeded in purchasing sufficient flour to last for some five 
Weeks, before which we hoped to obtain more from the Anuaks living on the Gelo, and 
Perhaps the Akobo or Juba River. 

Storing everything that was not absolutely essential at Itang, we started south on 

‘the 29th April, trusting that we might still be in time to work our way to Lake 
Rudolf before the rains rendered the undertaking impossible. The first day’s march, 
i fueron a formidable swamp some 12 miles from the start. a had 
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been formed by numerous spills from the Aluro River, already nearly bankful, owing 
to heavy rains in the Abyssinian hills. Several of the spills were waist deep, which 
necessitated the unloading of the animals, and the loads being carried across by men. 
It was close on 6 p.m. that night before we reached a piece of high ground, a mere 
mound in this area of swamp, on which it was possible to camp. 

Floundering through another half-mile of swamp next day, we arrived at the bank 
of the Aluro, a rapid stream 15 to 20 yards broad, in heavy flood, and breast deep. To 
_yveach it we had been forced to cross several more deep overflow channels. The 

Berthon boat was now got ready, and the remainder of the morning spent in 
transferring all loads, &c., to the south bank. Early in the afternoon we were visited 
by a heavy downpour of rain, which continued until after dark, converting the 
camping ground on the river bank into a swamp, so that all night the animals were 
standing in some 6 to 9 inches of liquid mud and water. 

We pushed on through the swamp next day, but only succeeded in making 
1 more mile in a southerly direction to another mound. This was occupied by a small 
colony of Anuak fisherman, who assisted us in getting the loads carried to this point, 
as many of the donkeys were quite unable to travel through the mud, and the camel 
carrying the Berthon boat frequently slipped and fell, and became exhausted. 
Fortunately, after ek camp on this mound, we were treated to a bright sunny 
afternoon, which rapidly dried the soaking tents, garments, and blankets of the men. 

The following day another mile took us through the swamp, and we reached firm, 
though scarcely dry, land again, and continued to a swampy khor—the Bela by name— 
some 11 miles distant. 

On the 3rd May a long march of 14 miles in a southerly direction brought us to 
the bank of the River Gelo, which, like the Aluro, was in flood. We did not reach 
the village of Patok, between which and the river we camped in a thick belt of wood 
until nearly dark, as progress on the march at times had been rendered slow in the 
extreme, owing to the donkeys sinking into boggy tracts nearly up to their knees and 
collapsing. In one place twenty-five donkeys were down in a space less than 30 yards 
square. Each donkey had individually to be unloaded and forcibly lifted out of the 
bog, and conveyed to the drier ground before it could be reloaded and started off again. 
It was heartbreaking, but the men were splendid, and worked uncomplainingly in the 
filthy mud, lifting and hauling the helpless donkeys as though they were so many 
sacks of coal. | 

On reaching the Gelo it had been my intention tv follow the river up close to 
where it issues from Lake Tata, and there to cross it and strike across to the Akobo or 
Juba River. We were too late, however. 

The Gelo in heavy flood had already recently overtopped its banks, and the 
Anuaks informed us that it was quite impossible now to travel with transport animals 
south-east to Lake Tata as the whole country round about there was swamp, and the river 
unapproachable. A short reconnaissance made by Major Bright and myself along 
the river in that direction was sufficient to show us that the Gelo had in many places 
broken through the banks and formed large areas of swamp, so there appeared no 
reason to doubt the assertion of the natives. 

We were unable to obtain any food from the Anuaks, who said that all their 
villages on the Gelo as well as those of their tribesmen living along the Akobo had 
recently been raided by the Abyssinians, who visit these parts yearly in large numbers 
“9 elephant-shooting expeditions, and during that time live entirely on the country by 

ooting. 

This fact the Abyssinians do not pretend to deny, as at Goré on the return of one of 
these large expeditions under Fitorari Hili, a high official, who had massacred some 
sixty elephants, big and small, for their ivory, I asked him regarding food to be 
obtained in these regions where he had done his shooting. He replied that they had 
been able to get it from the natives, and when I inquired what articles of barter were 
most in request, he smiled good naturedly, and said: “ You know our soldiers are bad 
men, and when we come to a large village they just fire a few shots, on which the 
natives run away, and all their grain is then brought into my camp.” This, 
however, is a digression. 

We could count, therefore, on purchasing no food ahead. The health of the 
imen had suffered very severely in the few days of swamp we had been through 
since leaving Itang, and already 25 per cent. of them were down with fever and 
more or less incapable of work. 

The donkeys, too, were also apparently suffering from fever, and before long ten 
died and another six cr eight were unable to carry loads. ‘The outlook was gloomy 
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in the extreme, as heavy rains were falling almost daily, and our main anxiety was 
lest we should get hopelessly involved in swamp unless we made every endeavour to 
get out of the country without delay. With much reluctance, therefore, we were 
compelled to abandon all idea of pushing further south to Lake Rudolf. | 

On the 5th May we started off again in the afternoon, after a wet morning, and 
marched some 72 miles in a westerly direction down the Gelo, but some distance from 
it, as its banks were unapproachable owing to swamp. During the next few days our 
animals travelled wretchedly, being apparently saturated with fever, and to get along 
at all we had to abandon, burn, and destroy all our trade goods (except two loads of 

eads and a little brass wire), spare saddles, ammunition, the mess tent, and other 
Valuable stores which were now not absolutely necessary. 

_ It was not until the Sth May that we were able actually to camp on the river bank 
asain, our road from Patok hitherto having taken us some distance from the river 
Skirting the village of Otwol, Chiro, Oran, Goin, Ungela, and Perbong. These are all 
Some miles from the river, and, with the exception of Perbong, are skilfully concealed 
In thick belts of wood, and strongly stockaded. Some of them are of very considerable 
Size, and must harbour a big population. The Anuaks of the Gelo are, however, a 
much less prosperous-looking race than those living on the Upeno, and had practically 
no cultivated fields of dura. At all events we did not see them beyond a few very 

iminutive cleared spaces in woods, 

We reached Perbong after a long day, on the 7th May, during which we lost 
by death our last remaining camel, who had carried the Berthon boat for us. This 
Was a very serious loss, as it necessitated throwing away more stores, including 
two loads of ammunition (Martini and Remington), in oft to freea mule. The 
boards were removed from the boat and made up as a donkey-load, which 
sufficiently lightened the outer shell to enable two of the last three remaining Omdurman 
mules to carry it alternatively day by day. The boat was too long and clumsy for the 
Abyssinian mules, which are short small animals. 

At Perbong we found the natives using wells sunk to a depth of 12 to 14 feet in 
the bed of a dry khor, for obtaining their water supply. 

A short march of 4 miles south from Perbong took us to the Gelo River bank, on 
the Sth May, just clear of the long belt of swamp which extends along both banks in 
an easterly direction. Here we found the Gelo from 80 to 100 yards wide, and 
its waters almost level with the top of the bank. We were able to proceed in a 
westerly direction along the river until the 12th May, when further progress was 
Stopped by a large area of swamp at a point where another swampy stream 
yao to come from the Mokwai River) approaches within a quarter of a-mile of 

e Gelo. 

There was swamp everywhere before us and to the north and south, so on the 13th 
We retraced our steps some 3 miles up the river, where it was only 30 to 40 yards wide, 
but flowing very swiftly. Here we effected a crossing to the south bank, which took 
Six to seven hours to accomplish, as, after the loads had been ferried over in the Berthon 
boat, the animals had all to be towed over, for there was every probability otherwise of 

eir being carried away and drowned. 

Next day we struck in a south-westerly direction across an open grassy plain, and 
after a march of 15 miles reached the bank of the Akobo River—the Ruzi of Captain 
Wellby, presumably. I had formed the opinion during the march that it was most 
improbable this river flowed into the Gelo, and that it probably entered the Pibor by 
4 course of its own. On the March, one of the Omdurman mules, which had been iil 
for some time, had to be destroyed, as it was unable to march. "When the Akobo was 
teached we were pleased to find it was not in flood, and although about 20 yards broad 
Was only 8 to 4 feet deep. It was crossed the following day, and here we lost eur two 

uak guides, who, fearing to enter Nuer territory, decamped without receiving the 
Present due to them for their services. I felt pretty certain, however, that if we 
followed the river we would strike the Pibor in two or three days’ time about 7° 50 
North, where Major Capper, in his map of the course of that river, shows a large khor 
entering the river bank at about that latitude. From the point of crossing we followed 
me river by a most extraordinary winding course, and yet flowing generally almost 

West, 

., On the 17th May we reached the junction of the Akobo with the Pibor at 
‘atitude north 7° 47’ 41-4” The Pibor at this point was some 70 to 80 yards wide and 
12 feet deep, with practi no current, as it was not yet in flood. 
left It was crossed the fo owing day above the esi and the march along its 

bank continued on the 19th. e had only proceeded some 6} miles, however, 
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when we were confronted by a deep khor issuing from the river, and as this was 
30 yards broad and 10 feet deep, it was necessary once more to unship the Berthon 
boat in order to ferry the loads over to a deserted village on the far bank, where camp 
was pitched for the day. 

At the end of our next march we were only 4 or 5 miles distant from Sheikh 
Yowe’s capital, and towards evening a visit was paid us by his son and four other 
Nuers, who promised to return early next morning to show us the road. They were 
particularly anxious, however, to get hold of the guides who had brought us here, and 
quietly remarked that they would cut them into small pieces if they fell into their 
hands. 

The non-commissioned officer, who was interpreter, replied that in that case 
they would have to operate on me, as I had done so by looking at the stars and 
making 1 map of the country. They appeared somewhat incredulous, and cast furtive 
glances round the camp looking for their intended victims, but in vain. 

Next day these same men returned and conducted us towards the cluster of 
villages, Koratong, Uentau, Wanding, &c., which comprise the head-quarters of old 
Sheikh Yowe, and as we neared them many other Nuers joined in our train. The 
villages, all being some distance from the river, were not visited, but camp was 
pitched on the river bank some 2 to 5 miles from them. 

Here guides were obtained to take us in to Nasser, and in the afternoon the camp 
was inundated with natives, who brought dura, flour, fish, and the lalob fruit for sale. 
In a short time we secured some four bags of dura for our mules, especially for the 
only remaining Omdurman one, whose companion had died the previous day. Thanks 
to this timely grain ration, his strength was revived considerably, and he safely reached 
Nasser, carrying the Berthon boat daily unaided. ; 

On the 22nd May we reached and camped at the junction of the Gelo and Pibor 
Rivers, and on the 24th camped some distance below, where the Mokwai enters the 
Pibor. We had been obliged to leave the river some distance above the latter junction 
owing to a large area of swamp which had been formed there, and extended north as. 
far as the Sobat—Pibor junction. - — , 

Our last camp on the Pibor proper was therefore on the 23rd May, near a large 
populated village—Kur by name. This, with the exception of the Koratong group, was the 
only inhabited one we passed. Many others were deserted at the time we came down 
the Pibor, as they are merely used as fishing villages during the dry seasons of the 
year, the occupants returning to their permanent homes on the Baro, Sobat, and Pibor 
when the rains break and the rivers begin to rise. 

Although we had been visited by storms of rain almost daily, we had still been 
able to march; but on the 25th, just as camp had been struck, and we were shortly 
about to start, we were subjected to a tremendous downpour, which continued until 
past midday. 

The camping ground became a bog, and everything was soaked through. During 
one of the lulls in the storm the men were ordered to repitch their blanket shelters, as 
all idea of marching with the ground in its present condition was out of the question. 
Fortunately, late in the afternoon we were treated to a little sunshine, and as no 
further rain fell during the night we marched next day through heavy sodden ground, 
ie eventually reached the Sobat River some 3 or 4 miles below its junction with the 

ibor. ' 

We were now on familiar ground again, and having no desire to be subjected to 
any more storms in this marshy country whilst on the march, we pushed straight 
through to Nasser post on the 27th May, arriving there late in the afternoon. 

As the work of the survey party may be regarded as having terminated on our 
return to Nasser, it may not perhaps be out of place to mention briefly the loss of men 
and animals suffered during the five months, from the time we left the Dom Palm 
camp on the 28th December to the 27th May. Iam happy to say that beyond the 
re of the Jehadia Hamadan, already mentioned, none other occurred amongst 

e men. 

Although at times considerable amount of sickness was prevalent, chiefly fever 
towards the end of the expedition, the general health of the men was good throughout. 
Several bad cases of dysentery appeared; but as arrangements were made, as far as 
possible, to carry men on the march who were seriously ill, all recovered after the 
usual treatment had been administered to them for some time. We were less 
fortunate regarding the rt animals: we lost by death the whole of the seven 
camels we left Omdurman with, and only one of the ten mules survived to reach 
Nasser. . 
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We had left the Dom Palm camp with 129 donkeys, and subsequently purchased 
38 more in Abyssinia—bringing the whole total of those animals in our service at one 
time and another up to 167. We returned to Nasser with 59 only, so during these 
five months we had lost no less than 108 donkeys, in spite of everything being done 
to consider their welfare throughout. Of those, I need hardly say, over 100 formed 
part of the original 129 from Omdurman. Five of the six cows we had taken with us 
for purposes of barter had also died; but, on the other hand, very few goats and sheep 
succumbed to climatic causes. 

I donot propose to enter into any detailed account regarding the country 
traversed by the survey party, nor the methods adopted for its survey, for the maps 
“tei by me make the former sufficiently clear, and the latter are known 

you. 

Before closing this Report, however, I wish to place on record and bring to your 
notice my high appreciation of the very valuable assistance rendered me throughout 
by Captain and Brevet-Major R. G. I. Bright, Rifle Brigade; both as regards the 
Survey and the numerous and varied details that have to be considered in the conduct 
of an expedition of this sort; he always proved a most indefatigable worker and 
thinker, and I trust his services may meet with some well-merited recognition at the 
hands of the Egyptian Government. | 

The escort of the 11th Soudanese deserve nothing but praise from me. From 
first to last they showed themselves to be a well-conducted, hard-working, and willing 
body of men, and many days of real hard (and what must at times have been 
uncongenial) work they had. I might more especially instance the ascent and the 
descent of the Abyssinian plateau, and our days in the Aluro swamp amongst many 
others. When their original food brought from Omdurman had been exhausted, their 
Tations were not of the best nor plentiful; but in spite of this they worked well and 
loyally to the end. 

Mulazim Ahmed Effendi Shukri, the young officer in charge of the escort, proved 
well worthy of his choice, and though suffering almost continuously from a more or 
less chronic state of dysentery in a lesser form, this seldom prevented him from 
carrying out his duties with great pluck and determination. I trust his good services 
may be brought to the notice of his commanding officer with a view to his obtaining 
promotion when opportunity arises, 

The three non-commissioned officers, Shaweesh Fadlalla, and Ombashis Jardin, 
and Karasit did excellent service throughout, which, | think, fully deserves recognition. 
Shaweesh Fadlalla more especially is a man of unbounded energy, and one of the 
hardest working and most capable men in his position I have met. I have already 
teferred in the body of this Report to his conduct of the advance: party sent off from 
Goré, which left nothing to be desired, and I consider accordingly that he would make 
4 most efficient native officer. I have had special opportunities of gauging this non- 
Commisioned officer's merits. He is a splendid man for such work as he had to 
perform during the expedition, and, I hope, may be substantially rewarded for his able 
Services. 

The Jehadia, who accompanied the expedition as transport drivers exceeded my 
Most sanguine expectations, as they proved very quick in learning how to load the 
animals, and in a short time became really efficient at this work. Hard-working, 
Willing, and steady, their conduct was most satisfactory throughout, and they deserve 
Much credit for the manner in which they performed that most irksome duty of 
donkey driving and others of a similar nature. 

I propose dealing with the question of the boundary between Abyssinia and the 
Soudan south of the Baro River, together with that regarding the railway and telegraph 

he under a separate cover, and as an Appendix to the narrative Keport herewith 
Submitted (see Appendix A). 

The abandoned stores left at Itang at the end of April were eventually recovered 

towards the end of June in the steamer “ Amkeh,” and a final start was made from 
asser on the 29th June—the delay being due to Ed Dueim having to be visited in 
order to procure a sandal for the transport of men and animals from Nasser to 


durman. 
Omdurman was reached on the 7th July, and the survey party there broken up. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. AUSTIN, Captain and Brevet-Major, R.E., 


Commanding, Sobat River Survey Party. 
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APPENDIX (A). 


_ ALTHOUGH I was unfortunately unable to complete the survey between the Sobat River 
and the north of Lake Rudolf for reasons which I trust are sufficiently clear in the narrative 

port submitted, I think it may still be possible for me to indicate approximately a suitable 
oundary to the south of the Baro between Abyssinian and Soudan territory. 

After careful consideration, it appears to me that what one would naturally regard as the 
most obvious boundary, viz., that formed by the Abyssinian escarpment, rising abruptly out of the 
plains, is one that will never be entertained by the Abyssinians at present. 

Every year large elephant shooting expeditions are organized by the Abyssinians living near 
the western edge of the sistewa: who descend in considerable numbers to the plains below for the 
purpose of obtaining ivory, which forms one of their main sources of revenue. Seemingly for 
years past, since, in fact, their permanent occupation of the Galla country seventeen years ago, 
they have regarded these open plains, extending as far west as the Pibor River and even beyond, 
per d south to Melile on the Juba or Akobo River, as their legitimate hunting and raiding grounds. 
The one is the natural accompaniment of the other, for during these expeditions the Abyssinians 
rely almost entirely on looting the natives for food, as their own commissariat arrangements are 
 asegeiny nil, This I was able to see for myself when hundreds of Gallas and others were taken 

own to the Baro in order to bring up the “ Faidherb” in sections to Addis Abbaba by order of 
the Emperor, and had to feed themselves as best they could. 

It seems to me, therefore, that south of the Baro there are only two possible boundaries that 
can commend themselves to, or are likely to be acceptable to, the Abyssinians. 

The first is partially a tribal one, which I should sug would hand over all Anuak 
stan as far south as the Akobo River to the Abyssinians, whilst the Nuers are retained to the 

oudan. 

The Nuers extend along the Baro as far east as about longitude 34° 10’. Thence the 
boundary runs roughly in a south-westerly direction to the Gelo to about east 33° 30’, and north 
7° 52’ 30”. From this point a line might be taken due south until it strikes the Akobo, and 
thence the latter river observed as the Eider between  eeue and the Soudan, as I shall 
presently propose under the second suggestion. The main drawback to the tribal boundary is 
that it is not clearly defined, and further investigation would probably be necessary before it could 
be — ascertained which is exactly Nuer and which Anuak territory across open, grassy 
plains, which are uninhabited and a veritable no-man’s-land. 

The second suggestion is a physical one, and something tangible, although it necessitates 
Ni surrendering part of Nuer territory over to the Abyssinians, viz., the line of the Pibor 

ver. 

In this case the boundary would run south from the junction of the Pibor and Sobat Rivers 
(about 10 geographical miles to the south and 10 miles to the east of Nasser Post), latitude 8° 26’ 
north to latitude 7° 47’ 40” north, where the Juba or Akobo River flows into the Pibor. The 
boundary would then run in a south-easterly direction up the Juba to about longitude 34° 30’ east 
and latitude 6°.40’ north, the approximate position of Melile. 

From that point the boundary might take a southern trend round the mountains, which are 
long spurs, of the Abyssinian range, and keeping to the south and west of Mount Aguzzo 
or Rast; the summit of which is approximately longitude 35° 16’ east, and latitude 5° 30’ north, 
run east to Murle, on the River Omo (about longitude 36° 11’ east, and longitude 5° 12’ north), 
where I formerly made a Treaty with the natives in September 189s. 

This latter boundary, following the line of the Pibor and Akobo Rivers, is, I think, the 
minimum boundary we should agree to, as the Abyssinians have no sort of claim whatever to the 
Nuer territory, which it is suggested should be surrendered to them, being absolutely worthiless 
to the Soudan; and T very much doubt if the Abyssinians have any great desire to take over a 

ortion of the Nuers. Still, by handing over this worthless tract between Anuak country and the 

ibor, it might be possible, in exchange, to obtain further concessions to the north of Lake Rudolf, 
and instead of wight Be the panei Ss south from Melile, Menclek may be prevailed upon to recog- 
nize the Juba or Akobo (or, as the Abyssinians call it, the Ajibur) River as the boundary to near 
its source; then, crossing the spurs from the Abyssinian Escarpment, the river shown to rise on 
the southern slopes, and flowing south (to the east of Mount Neita) into Lake Rudolf (to the west 
of Koras Hill, in the Nakua district), might be observed as the boundary to the northern end of 
Koras, and a line taken across from that point to Murle, on the Omo. 

Navigation rights ty Baer Baro should be insisted on, in order to tap the fertile food- 
producing districts of the Anuaks, and later, probably, trade in coffee, live-stock, donkeys and 
mules in addition, and, perhaps, gold and ivory in arc pre will spring up with the 
Gallas when they find a ready market for their goods. A g station, with the consent of the 
Abyssinians, might be established at Itang, in the centre of the food-producing districts, as the 
locality is a charming one, and far healthier than Nasser. 

‘The question of a sanatorium on the plateau is hardly worth considering hereabouts, unless 
the Soudan Government is prepared to construct a road from the Baro Gorge to the summit of 
the Buré Plateau. 

Under existing circumstances no loaded pack-animals can make the ascent, owing to the 
excessively steep nature of the hill-sides for the last 1,800 feet, and as porters are not readily 
obtainable in the Soudan, it would be quite impossible to maintain a staff for transport purposes 
unless provided by the Abyssinians with Gallas. 

The edge of the plateau, although a most we and delightful spot, is uninhabited here- 
abouts. and the sanatorium would probably have to be established near our camp of the 8th 
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February, some 74 miles further on in an easterly direction, where food, fowls, milk, eggs, and so 
on, are procurable. 

The stockaded inclosure placed at our disposal by Azaj Cheronet during our stay there would 
be an admirable site for the building. 

“ Keating” will have to be supplied liberally, as the plateau swarms with fleas, and con- 
siderable discomfort was experienced both at Buré and Goré on accqunt of them. 

As re a possible railway or telegraph line from Khartoum, I consider these should be 
confined almost, if not entirely, to recognized Soudan territory, rather than leasing territory from 
the Abyssinians in order to obtain aD a shorter and more direct route south. This, I think, 
could be done without much difficulty. 

The Sobat could be crossed from the north near the existing Nasser Post, where a large 
island divides the river into two channels, neither of which are more than from 80 to 100 yards in 
width. Thence the line would run in a southerly direction by the inland route to Koratong, a 
route reported to be quite free of swamp for the greater part of the year. From Koratong the 
line of the Pibor would be followed to near the junction of that river with the Akobo, above 
which it would be crossed by a bridge 80 to 100 yards in length. The line would then continue 
along the south bank of the Akobo to Melile. The boundary I have already aes south of 
that might, perhaps, equally well indicate the line of the railway to Lake Rudolf. 

There appear to me, however, to be two considerations which would govern the alignment of 
the railway south of Melile, viz. :— 

1. Is the line to form part of the much-talked-of Cape to Cairo Railway scheme ; or 

2. Is it to lnk up with the Uganda Railway, with Mombasa as its objective ? 

If the former, I presume it would have its terminus somewhere on the northern shores 
of Victoria Nyanza, assuming that the line from the Cape has its terminus on the southern shores 
of the lake, and that the two would be connected, at first at all events, by a service of steamers. 
If this assumption be correct, the line from Melile should undoubtedly have Mumia’s, in 
Kavirondo, as its objective, and Port Victoria as its terminus, at the mouth of the Nzoia River, on 
the lake. In this case, the line from Melile would run ng Speernel due south through 
Karamojo to Manimani, latitude 2° 20’ north, and, passing round the eastern slopes of Mount Elgon, 
across the Guas’ Ngish plain, strike the Nzoia there, and follow that river down to its entry into 
Lake Victoria. 

If, on the other hand, Mombasa is its objective from Melile, the line might follow the 
boundary-line to south of Mount Naita, and thence strike across to the north-west corner of Lake 
Rudolf. Thence the lake shores might be followed in a southerly direction to about latitude 3° 52’, 
and then left to cross a desert patch meeting and crossing the River Turkwel, at latitude 3° 6’, north, 
where it makes a big bend to the east. 

The line would then continue along the east bank of the Turkwel River to Ngaboto, and 
subsequently along the Weiwei to near Kivas, in Suk. ' 

e Kerio would then have to be crossed, and, i to the east of the Kamasia 
ment, Lake Bari could be reached without much difficulty, and the valley of the Mo 
or Nyuki River followed until the Uganda Railway is met with near the Equator, and about 
longitude 36° east. 
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Supplementary Report by Major Austin. 





Notes on the Country traversed and the Inhabitants met with by the Sobat Survey Party. 


IT is proposed in these notes to deal only with that portion of the country actually 
traversed by the survey party, as little reliable information is obtainable by report from the 
natives themselves ; these appear ignorant of, or incapable of speaking the truth regarding 
the geography of their own country. 


Shilluks. 







Occupied by the Shilluks as far as Anajok village, from the vicinity of which ar ad is. 


At the junction of the River Sobat with the White Nile, both banks of the So at ' 2 
reported to run south to Bor. eT ny sltak - bot - rt tal re & 





Dinka. 


The Dinka tribe thence occupy both banks of the River Sobat to about 32° 14’ east, 
villages being very numerous from the Sobat mouth up to this point, near the village of 
jak. s 
For the most part the Dinka territory along the Sobat consists of open, treeless, grass 
plains. 15 to 20 miles east of Lajak the river banks are uninhabited until the small 
village of Ashel is reached, which is the commencement of a small tract of Anuak 
country, sandwiched in between the Dinkas to the west, and the large and powerful Nuer 
tribe to the east. 
With the exception of a large Khor, Filus by name, which enters the south bank of 
the Sobat some 11 miles from Sobat Fort, no other tributary appears to enter the river on 
either bank, until the Nuer country is reached. 


Anuaks West of Nasser. 


The small section of Anuaks referred to above only occupy some 25 to 30 miles of 
the river bank as far as the village of Wegin, which is the boundary between them and the 
Nuer tribe. The different tribes hereabouts are considerably intermingled, as they appear 
to intermarry to a large extent, and Anuaks may be found living amongst the Nuers even 
as far east as Nasser. Their position would not, however, appear to be a very enviable 
one, as the men are more or less slaves of the Nuers, and are calied upon to perform many 
household and menial duties for their more powerful neighbours. 

At the same time the Anuaks appear to have no fear of entering the Nuer territory, 
and the survey party was accompanied by several as far as Nasser Post. 

The chief villages of the Anuaks between Ashel and Wegin on the left bank of: the 
river are Yakwoik, Fatiwanyang, and Shwai. A very friendly Sheikh, Aiwel, lives at 
Fatiwanyang. He is constantly to be seen at Nasser Post, and also occasionally even at 
Fashoda. 

This section of the Anuaks is a small and unimportant one; in general appearance 
they closely resemble the Nuers. They appear to grow very little food, barely more than 
sufficient for their own requirements; but at the same time have flocks of goats and sheep 
and a few herds of cattle. Their country is well wooded for the most part, and from 
native accounts numerous herds of elephants constitute a very real source of danger to 
travelling, more especially at night time. In the vicinity of the Dom Palm camp, where 
the survey party disembarked, game was plentiful on both banks of the river in December 
1899. Very little trade was indulged in with these natives, but a few goats and sheep 
were purchased for brass wire at Aiwel’s village—the price paid being about a 6-foot 
length of wire for a sheep. Latterly, however, since more intimate’ communication with 
Nasser Post has been established by Yusbashi Ali Talat Effendi, the demand for cloth has 
increased, 


Nuers on Sobat and Baro. 


The Nuers are by far the most powerful and numerous tribe living along the Sobat 
River. Originally they appear from native accounts to have occupied tracts of country 
south of the Sobat in the neighbourhood of Bor, but were driven north, and in turn ousted 
the more weakly tribes living on the Sobat, and occupied their country. The Falangs and 
Bonjaks no longer exist, their territory being occupied by the Nuers. There appear to be 
three separate factions of Nuers at the present day occupying the Sobat Valley, who, if 
native accounts are to be believed, are more or less at enmity with each other, owing to 
family disagreements. It is often difficult in consequence to get guides from one part of 
the country to enter that cccupied by a rival section. For instance, Sheikh Yowe’s 

eople will not readily enter the territory of the Nuers in the neighbourhood of Nasser 
Post whilst these again will refuse to proceed further east along the Baro than the village 
of Barrakwik. 

Another powerful section of the Nuers is still reported to occupy a large area of 
country south-west of Nasser Post, presumably between the Bahr-ez-Zaraf or Shambe and 
Nasser, but httle is known of them except from native accounts. Whilst at Nasser in 
July 1900 Talat Effendi dispatched a party to open negotiations with them, but with what 
result I have not yet heard. ‘They were reported to be very rich in flocks and herds, and 
also in ivory. So much of the last named exists in the country that, according to native 





report, there is one large village entirely fenced in by huge elephant tusks. This state- 
ment is merely given for what it is worth. 

The Nuer territory along the Sobat and Baro Rivers extends from about east 32° 33’ 
to about 34° 10°. From Wegin village to Nasser Post the country is probably the finest 
occupied by the Nuers, as it is for the most part well wooded, and in places the Survey 
party passed through really beautiful park-like country. Villages are numerous and 
several of the districts, such as Fauwel and Jurwel, are well cultivated. 

Although the huts and villages of the Nuers, hereabouts, are well and substantially 
built, the natives themselves are shy, suspicious, indolent, and altogether a very low type 
of humanity. They appear to cultivate only such small plots of ground in the immediate 
vicinity of their villages as will suffice for their own requirements for perhaps six months 
in the year, whilst during the remainder of the year they live chiefly on fish, which, 
existing in great quantities, are easily speared during the dry season of the year in the 
river. . 

Physically, the men are tall and well built, but show little signs of muscular develop- 
ment, being generally long-limbed and wiry. They are all stark naked, and as protection 
against cold merely smear themselves from head to foot with wood ash, which gives them 
a particularly filthy appearance, and renders their skin extremely rough and coarse. They 
make no attempt to adorn themselves, but are extremely anxious to procure brass wire 
with which to make for themselves bracelets extending from the wrist to near the elbow. 
This seems to be about their only vanity. They are all armed with spears, of which 
every man carries two or three. Their weapon of defence consists of an oval shaped 
buffalo-hide shield. Bows and arrows they do not appear to possess. 

The elder married women are as filthy as the men in appearance. They all, however, 
wear a leather apron, or skin fastened round their waists. The younger girls and 
unmarried women wear no such covering, and like the men are quite naked. 

The right bank of the Sobat near Nasser Post is densely populated as far as the 
junction of the Sobat and Pibor Rivers, there being several large and important villages, 
such as Kwoilualtong, Torpot, and Ajungmir in addition to smaller ones. The left bank 
of the Sobat is not inhabited, as from Nasser to the Pibor a considerable portion of the 
country is inundated when the rivers are full. 

The first village met with on the left bank after Nasser is passed—going east—is that 
of Taiyau, on the margin of a large lake in the angle between the right bank of the Pibor 
and the Jeft bank of the Sobat. | 

East of the Sobat—Pibor junction, the country through which the Baro flows may be 
described, until Anuak territory is reached, as worthless. For the most part it consists of 
open treeless grass plains, which in the vicinity of the river are inundated for months at a 
time. The population is small, and confined to villages some distance apart, and abso- 
lutely no signs of cultivation were seen, except on a Jarge island near the border of Anuak 
territory. 

This perhaps may be explained by the fact that the Nuers in the dry seasuns of the 
year occupy villages near the river banks, which are merely used as large fishing villages 
during the time the rivers are low; they subsist almost entirely then on the fish speared 
in the many pools which are formed by the receding waters of the rivers. When the 
rivers become full again, and the country is inundated they withdraw to their permanent 
Winter quarters further inland, where they probably merely cultivate during the rainy 
Season of the year, between the months of May and November. 

Several of the large villages to the east of the Pibor-Sobat junction, such as Taiyau, 
Gunjang, Gadjak, and others, which were teeming with life in the month of January, were 
deserted in July when a visit was paid by steamer to Itang. A large loop of the Baro 

off from the main stream from near the village of Gadjak on the south bank, and 
enters the Baro again some 11 or 12 geographical miles to the east of the Sobat—Pibor 
Junction. This river is known by the natives as the Adura. Although seemingly a large 
and important loop, it was found to be quite unnavigable in July, when the river was 
nearly full, owing to the existence of a large number of sand-banks and islands. Another 
loop south of the Adura is said to be formed by a stream known as the Mokwai. This 
‘as a very insignificant exit from the Baro, only some 5 or 6 miles to the east of the 
Adura exit, but is reported in its lower reaches to be an important stream in flood-time, 
Possibly after it is joined (as it is said to be done) by the Bela River. The combined 
. enter the Pibor, by native report, and, in that case, the river followed by Major 

Capper for some 20 miles of its course is probably this one. 
nly one other river from the south of any importance in Nuer territory enters the 
oe im addition to the Pibor. ‘This is known to the Nuers as the Nigol, and to the 
ar Bae 1° Aluro. It appears to have its origin in the Abyssinian plateau, and 
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in flood-time is a most formidable cbstacle, as it forms large areas of swamp. Its entry 
into the Baro near the border between Anuak and Nuer territory is a very insignificant 
one, and barely discernible, as it spills out into a large swamp near the village of Methok 
before it reaches the actual river, and apparently the water gradually finds its way into the 
river through a thick forest-growth of trees by two small channels only a few feet wide. 
From the point where the Adura takes off from the Baro the banks of the latter river are 
thickly wooded with sycamore and other trees as far as the eastern boundary of the Nuer 
territory. 

With the Nuers of the Sobat and Baro Rivers very little trade was done, as they 
possessed little *or no grain, living chiefly at that time on fish. They possess, however, 
numerous flocks of goats and sheep in the vicinity of Nasser Post, and also some 
magnificent herds of cattle at Ajungmir. Thirty-five goats and sheep were obtained 
in exchange for a cow. Large opaque white beads, about the size of a pea, are most 
in request as articles of barter, but the small white glass ones, which were the only kind 
procurable in Cairo by the survey party, were not much sought alter. Brass wire is also 
much in demand ; and a desire for cloth is beginning to arise. 


Nuers on the Pibor. 


On the Pibor River there is a large settlement of Nuers on the left bank of the river, 
located in the villages of Koratong, Uentau, and Wanding, where old Sheikh Yowe has 
his head-quarters, and further north again on the river is another largély populated village, 
Kur by name. These appear to be the permanent homes of this section of Nuers, but in 
the dry season they oceupy other villages both north and south along the Pibor, the most 
important of which is Bil, near the junction of the Gelo and Pibor Rivers. With the 
exception of a large belt of trees and thorn in the neighbourhood of Kur village, the Pibor 
is not well wooded until the Koratong gr wp of villages is reached, as the lower portion cf 
the river for some distance above its junction with the Sobat is mainly swamp when the 
river is full. From Koratong in a southerly direction up the river, however, the banks 
are generally well wooded, more especially on the right bank. There are some beautiful 
park-like tracts for some miles above the junction of the Pibor and Akobo Rivers. In 
addition to this important stream, which enters the Pibor from the east at latitude north 
7° 47’ 41”, the large River Gelo flows into the Pibor at about north 8° 8° 45”, and further 
north again the Mokwai at about north 8° 20’ 30”. From the left bank a large khor Geni 
flows out of the Pibor at latitude north 7° 32’ 15”, and is reported to enter the Sobat again 
some 6 or 7 miles to the west of Nasser Post, past the village of Tolor. 

Exactly how far up the Akobo River the Nuers extend it is difficult to say, as no Nuer 
villages were seen on that river, but it must at least be for some 20 miles, as a Nuer 
encampment was found on the Gelo River near the point where the survey party left that 
river to march across to the Akobo. The banks of the Akobo are well wooded as far as it 
was followed, more especially on the south bank, where a large tract of thorn bush 
approaches close to the water’s edge. The Nuers of the Pibor do not differ in any 
essential degree from those of the Sobat and Baro Rivers. Dura was purchased from 
Sheikh Yowe’s people for small white and dark blue beads, not very much larger than a 
pin’s head. A string sufficiently large to pass over the head on to the neck purchased from 
1 1b. to 14.1b. of unground grain. A spear length of brass wire, about 9 feet in length, 
purchased a goat of average size. In a short time there is also likely to be a demand for 
coloured fancy cloth as well as beads. 

The hand-book of the Soudan gives a very good description of the Nuers, so it 
is unnecessary for anything more to be said regarding this powerful tribe. 


Anuaks east of Nasser Post. 


The eastern Anuaks of the Baro (or, as it is called by these natives, Upeno River) 
inhabit that portion of the river bank extending east of 34° 10’ to the mouth of the Baro 
River gorge at the foot of the Abyssinian hills. 

This tract of country is probably the most fertile anywhere along the river after it 
enters the plains. It is well wooded and to a large extent free of those large expanses of 
swamp found lower down the river in Nuer territory. The numerous huts and hamlets 
with which the river banks are dotted, are generally built close to the edge of the bank 
overlooking the river, usually on mounds slightly raised above the normal level of the 
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bank. These huts are neatly built of mud and wattle with grass roof, and are scrupulously 
clean and well kept. They are, as a rule, surrounded by a fence work of tall reeds and 
grass, giving absolute privacy to the occupants. Within the enclosure so formed, in 
addition to several huts for the family, are the granaries, and also other enclosures for 
the herding of goats and sheep at night time. The interior is most carefully plastered 
over with mud and free of dust and dirt. The natives of this region are to my mind 
more advanced in ideas of civilization than any other living along the Sobat and Baro on 
the plains. This is possibly due to their being closer in touch with the Gallas (with 
whom they trade considerably) than any of the more western tribes are. 

They are a most peaceful, friendly and industrious race, and are great agriculturists. 
Miles and miles along the river banks are diligently cultivated by them twice a year, and 
splendid crops spring up from the generous soil. 

Although it is proposed that these natives should be handed over to the Abyssinians, 
We certainly ought to maintain navigation rights along the Baro up to the point where 
Marchand was compelled to abandon the “ Faidherb,” in order to tap this natural granary 
of the Anuaks. An advance post for trade purposes might be established at Trang with 
the consent of the Abyssinians. 

Although it would be unable, for probably five or six months in the year, to 
maintain direct steamer communications with Nasser, the post should be absolutely 
self-supporting ; and, moreover, during the navigable periods of the year would be 
capable of sending grain down in large quantities for the maintenance of the Nasser and 
Sobat garrisons, instead of those places having to draw, as they do at present, on 
Omdurman. 

The presence of a British trading post in their midst would undoubtedly also protect 
the natives to a large extent from Abyssinian raids, although this, of course, would 
not be ostensibly its raison d’étre. In addition to grain of various kinds, cotton is also 
grown by the natives in small quantities, and tobacco is very commonly to be obtained. 
Flocks of goats and sheep are numerous; but the natives will not readily part with their 
live-stock. Cattle are only to be seen very rarely, as the natives fear to possess these 
lest they should attract the cupidity of the Abyssinians. On one occasion I offered a 
guide a cow if he would accompany me to Lake Rudolf and back to Nasser, after which I 
promised to bring him to his home again by steamer. He agreed, but subsequently returned 
and asked if I would make it two or three sheep instead, as he feared spoiliation by the 
Abyssinians had he a cow in his possession. 

Physically the Anuaks are not such a tall race as the Nuers; but their muscular 
development I should say was finer. This is probably due to their more nourishing 
grain food all the year round; but they also supplement their grain largely with fish 
during the dry seasons of the year. Although they rarely seem to kill theic goats and 
sheep for food, like the Nuers, they are extremely fond of meat, and will constantly beg a 
white man to come and shoot a hippo for them, so that they might indulge in a real gorge. 
We were on several occasions able to supply both the Nuers and Anuaks with hippo 
meat, which went far to create a friendly understanding with the natives of these 
regions. 

= As a rule the men are more decently clad than the Nuers, as many of them wear 
beautifully cured skins, as soft as chamois leather, round the loins. They are tar cleaner, 
better groomed, and smarter looking in every way than the Nuers. A large number of 
the Anuaks, especially in the neighbourhood of Pokum and Penkio, wear splendid ivory 
bracelets on the arms. Some of these are as much as 4 to 5 inches in depth, and it was by 
no means uncommon to see a man with one such bracelet on the upper arm, and two 
somewhat smaller ones on the fore-arm. Some of these were purchased at ridiculously 
small prices by our men, five or six half-piastre pieces, or millimes being taken in 
exchange. 

One very curious weapon, we saw nowhere else, we found among the Anuaks. 
This consisted of a spear, the head of which was manufactured from a leg bone of a 
$iraffe, polished down to about an inch or three-quarters of an inch in diameter and 
Sharpened to a fine point. These curios were also obtained for about five half-piastre 
pleces, 

The Anuaks would not appear to be either a courageous or warlike race like the 
Nuers, and seem content to merely cultivate their fields and remain at peace with their 
Reighbours. Their spears are generally small-headed with long handles, and it is by no 
_™eans unusual to see some men armed with merely sharp-pointed sticks hardened at the 
ends. Knobkerries are carried by most men. The older married women all wear skins, 
_ cured or otherwise, round the loins. Some of these are daintily picked out with a border 
_ Of vari-coloured small beads. A large quantity of beads are also very commonly worn. 
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both round the waist and neck. The attire of the younger women and girls is really most 
attractive. In addition to a numerous accumulation of beads round the neck, they wear 
a large number of strings of beads round the waist of many different colours, whilst a small 
fringe, as it were, of generally white opaque, or light blue and white beads depends in 
front and behind, some 2 to 3 inches in length round thebody. As the girls are often very 
beautifully formed, and possess pleasant, laughing, and occasionally really pretty faces, a 
group of them together forms a most charming picture of modest maidenhood. 

The upper reaches of the Baro are not well cultivated, and beyond the point where 
the “ Faidherb” was abandoned, the population is very scanty, and little or no food is 
obtainable from the natives; the river banks become very stony and thickly wooded, and 
what little cultivation there is to be seen hereabouts is generally on the islands. 

When the stony region is entered, several large khors, which were dry when the 
survey party traversed that tract, enter the left bank of the Baro from the south, but 
owing to the close nature of the country it is quite impossible to accurately conjecture the 
source or course of any of these. I think it is unlikely, however, that any of them, until 
the Bonga River is reached, take their rise in the Abyssinian hills. The Bonga River was 
a running stream, some 15 yards in width and 6 to 9 inches in depth in February, when 
a other streams except the Raro were dry, so it probably has its source in the Abyssinian 

ateau. 
2 On the right bank three large khors only were seen to enter the river from the north. 
Two of these are in the Penkio district, and the third and most important is the Sako or 
Tak River, some 2 or 3 miles to the west of the Bonga, and near our Gambela camp of 
the 28th January. This also was a running stream. 

We found on our return journey from Abyssinia the Anuaks very ready to sell flour 
and grain in exchange for beads, more especially in the Penkio district, which is very 
largely populated. 

The most popular bead was a small light blue opaque one, the only opaque species of 
small bead we were able to obtain in Cairo. A string of this bead, sufficiently large to pass 
over the head on to the neck, purchased from 1 to 14 Ibs. ef flour, and perhaps 2 Ibs. of 

in. A fowl was also obtained for about the same quantity of beads. I[ am inclined to 
think that white or small green opaque beads would be equally sought after; but a blue 
and white bead, known in East Africa as the ‘*punda malia” (zebra), I feel sure (every- 
where in these regions) would be eagerly sought after by the natives. Many of the 
Anuaks were wearing these beads, though how this species has got into the country— 
except, perhaps, gradually from the north of Lake Rudolf, where I bartered them in 
1898— is difficult to understand. These beads are very extensively used in the British 
East Africa and Uganda Protectorates now, but, as far as I know, have only been on 
the market during the last few years. If a post is established at Itang, I would 
suggest white, green, pale blue (all must be opaque, and not glass), and punda malia 
beads to be the main purchasing medium for grain, and perhaps brass wire and cloth for 
goats and sheep. 

In a short time I fancy money might be introduced—as at Fashoda amongst the 
Shilluks—as the Gallas, being neighbours of the Anuaks, and familiar with the Maria 
Theresa dollar, would readily bring down goats and sheep for sale, and the Anuaks would 
probably soon follow suit. . 


Anuaks of the Gelo River. 


The Anuaks of the Gelo River district need very little description, and as practically 
little was seen of them, except when passing their villages, not much information was 
obtained regarding them. As compared with their compatriots on the Upeno River, they 
appear to be a far less prosperous race, and, physically, might be described as an aneemic- 
looking tribe, probably due to the fact that the tract of country they inhabit is for months 
at a time one vast swamp, and unhealthy in consequence. They are more suspicious and 
shy than the northern section, but not really unfriendly in any way, as we had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining guides from them. They do not take the same pride in their personal 
appearance as those of the Upeno, and few of the men wear skins. The women are less 
particular also, and unhesitatingly entered the river at Patok devoid of all clothing, and 
washed themselves on the bank before our men. The unmarried women, like those of the 
Nuers, deem it unnecessary to provide themselves with any covering. Beads are worn, 
‘but not in the same quantities nor with the same taste as further north. 
| The right bank of the Gelo, as far west as about east 33° 30’ is generally well wooded 
some little distance from the river; but the left bank west of about east 33° 50’ is. 
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absolutely devoid of a tree or even almost a shrub. An open treeless grass plain appears 
to extend south until the Akobo River is reached. 

Patok, the first village on the Gelo reached by the survey party, is one of very 
considerable size, skilfully concealed in a thick belt of wood, the interior of which has 
been cleared to a large extent. The village is inclosed by a stockade of tree trunks and 
branches for defensive purposes. 

Most of the large villages along the Gelo, such as the Otwol, Chiro, Oran group, 
Goin, and Ungela are similarly concealed inside belts of tall trees, and surrounded by 
stockades. 

_ _ These villages are situated some distance from the river, as the expanse of swamp 
bordering the Gelo prevents villages being built nearer to its banks. At the height of the 
rainy season it appears probable that the whole country north of the Gelo and between 
that river and the Baro is one vast swamp quite impracticable for transport animals. 

During the time the Gelo was followed along its banks no other stream appeared to 
flow into it, although several swampy khors issuing from the river were crossed, flowing 
7 : northerly direction. These were reported to join the Bela River and so into the 

okwai. . 

Along the Gelo, beyond a small patch of cultivation on the river bank near the 
village of Patok, no other signs of cultivation were seen by the survey party except ina 
few diminutive cleared spaces in the woods; no food was obtainable from these natives. 
That they must subsist on grain to a large extent appears io stand to reason, so it is 
possible their fields, like their villages, are concealed in the midst of woods, with which 
the country abounds. Like the Nuers and Anuaks of the Baro these natives possess 
small dug-out canoes for crossing the Gelo and employ them also in their fishing 
operations. 

To the west of Perbong two other villages, Ametha and Otwol, are reported to 
exist in Anuak territory hereabouts, and these two probably depend on wells for their 
water supply as they must be quite 3 to 4 miles distant from the river, and no signs of 
tracks leading from or to the Gelo were visible. Goats and sheep were only seen in very 
small numbers. 

In normal years it ig doubtful if this tract of country can be traversed much later 
than the middle of April with transport animals, as once the rains set in the whole 
country is rapidly converted into bog, through which laden animals, especially donkeys, 
are quite unable to travel. During the dry seasons of the year large herds of elephants 
roam over these grassy plains and find both food and shade in the forest growth on the 
north bank of the Geio. It is to these regions the Abyssinians descend in large numbers 
yearly from the western edge of the plateau, on ivory-hunting expeditions, and traces of 
recent Abyssinian encampments were on several occasions met with. Before the rains 
break, however, these parties return to their homes, and we were warned at Goré by 
Fitorari Hili that we would find the country impracticable for animals once the rains set 
in. ‘To give the man his due, this remark of his was one of the very few words of truth 
spoken by an Abyssinian during the whole time we had any dealings with them. 


Gallas. 


The Gallas met with by the survey party occupy the summit of what is now known 
as the Abyssinian plateau. They inhabit an enormous stretch of country extending 
along the western portion of this plateau as far north as the Blue Nile, and the southern 
portion of the present Abyssinian kingdom was also formerly Galla country. By force 
of arms the Abyssinians have in a iarge measure subjugated this populous nation, who 
Owe allegiance to Menelek alone at the present day. As the survey party only traversed 
that portion of the country inhabited by the Gallas of the Buré and Goré districts, the 
following remarks are intended to apply to that section alone :— 

The contrast between the country of the plains of the Baro River and the summit 
of the plateau is exceedingly marked. The intense heat and stuffiness of the Baro gorge, 
shut in on all sides by high steep hills, at once gives place to a most exhilarating fresh 
atmosphere. 

The ascent from the Baro gorge of over 3,000 feet is long and difficult, but once 
the summit is attained one experiences the sensation that one’s troubles are amply repaid 

y the grand air, and still grander view. 
h The actual edge of the plateau hereabouts is uninhabited, and it is not until one 
thee some 6 or 7 miles in an easterly direction over undulating grass land, and 
= ay stretches of wood that one begins to enter the first heat A pg 
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of the Gallas. Then for the next 11 or 12 miles to the end of the Buré district, one 
passes through a most fertile tract of country, intersected by numbers of small valleys 
and streams, along which, and on the ridges overlooking which, as far as the eye can 
see are small habitations and hamlets of the Gallas dotted about in every direction. 

The population for Africa is dense, and such large areas of this neighbourhood 
have been cleared for purposes of cultivation that quantities of grain are grown and are 
obtainable in Buré. 

After descending, however, from a ridge from our camp of 232 (whence a distant 
view is obtainable of Goré on a fine day) into a seeming hollow and entering the Abiu 
district, the country becomes very thickly wooded, and inhabitants less numerous, as there 
are not the same facilities for cultivating the ground, owing to this forest growth. The 
physical features of the country still remain very much the same, but more confusing, if 
anything, as an amazing labyrinth of valleys, some big but mostly small, is stretched 
before one on every side. The country is so close that whence they come or whither 
they go must remain to a large extent mere matters of conjecture, for it 1s quite impossible 
to see. As the Gomoro River is approached the district becomes quite uninhabited, and 
remains so until the foot of the Goré ridge is reached. 

The whole of this portion of the country traversed lies between 5,000 and 
6,000 feet above sea level, and, as can readily be imagined, is very hilly. 

We found it impossible, marching from Buré to Goré, to take our plain camels 
loaded over this route, as many of the ascents from, and descents to, the numerous streams 
were far too steep for them to negotiate. Somali camels might perhaps be able to travel 
over this road in the dry season; but the Sudan camels appeared quite incapable of 
doing so. They, like the remainder of the transport animals, felt the excessive cold at 
night extremely, and a good many losses occurred from this cause, as donkeys died every 
day, and two mules and two camels also succumbed before Goré was reached. 

From the bank of the River Gomoro, which flows through a swampy hollow, an 
ascent of over 1,100 feet is made to the summit of the Goré Ridge, which lies at an altitude 
of about 6,580 feet above sea level. The head-quarters of the Abyssinians, under Dejaj 
Tasamma, who governs this region, is situated on the summit of this grassy horse-shoe- 
shaped ridge, which is crowded with huts, houses, and offices of Abyssinian officials and 
soldiery, in addition to those of a large Galla population. The climate is of a most 
bracing nature, and from this commanding position a magnificent view is obtained on a 
clear day of the whole surrounding country. ‘The country, as far as one can see, is 
thickly wooded, and is much intersected by numerous valleys and ridges. The many 
streams appear to flow north and then west; but it is well nigh impossible to trace their 
course, ‘They, however, eventually find their way into the Birbir River, like all the 
streams crossed between Buré and Goré. 

The Goré and Abiu districts are not extensively cultivated like Buré, and in a large 
measure the population of Goré town is dependent on the fertile Buré district for its 
food supply. In addition to cereals of all sorts—such as dura, Indian corn, peas, and 
beans—tomatoes, potatoes, and coffee are also grown by the Gallas. They are rich in 
flocks of goats and sheep, and also possess cattle, but in lesser numbers. Fowls, eggs, 
butter, milk, and honey are generally easily obtainable. Mules and donkeys are bred 
extensively by the natives of this region, whilst horses and ponies are also seen in large 
numbers. 

We saw no cotton grown on the plateau, but the Gallas trade with the Anuaks of 
the Baro for this merchandize. It is no unusual thing in the Buré district to see 
Gallas in large parties returning from the plains with great skins full of raw cotton 
carried on their backs. This they weave into a thick coarse cloth, very strong, and very 
serviceable, with which the better class of Gallas, and most of the Abyssinians, are clothed. 
The Anuaks apparently make no other use of the cotton grown by them, as they are 
evidently ignorant of the weaving art. 

Although the Gallas have been subjugated by the Abyssinians, to whom they pay 
taxes, and for whom they do all manual labour, they enjoy a considerable amount of liberty, 
and appear in every way to be most prosperous under Abyssinian rule. Abyssinian 
officials are placed in authority over certain districts, and are responsible for the collection 
of all taxes and the general prosperity and welfare of their charge; but the Gallas have 


their own hamlets and tracts of ground for cultivation p , and generally seem to be 
on friendly terms with their con but most ci their demeanour towards 


them. Large numbers of the Galla men are armed with rifles, many of which are of. 
modern breech-loading, and even magazine, pattern. 

The Gallas are all decently clad, even the poorest among them; the men are as a 
rule dressed in a sort of cloth pyjama trousers, with a long sheet of their home-manufac- 
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tured cloth wound round the upper portion of their bodies. The better class of women 
are also dressed in a long cloth garment, whilst the peasant women of the Buré district 
wear skins in the place of cloth. At Goré, however, all classes are dressed in cloth, and 
skins are not seen. These Gallas are, with few exceptions, Mahommedans. 

As regards trade, all private trade amongst the Gallas appears to be prohibited by 
the Abyssinians. Certain days in the week are observed as the market day in Goré and 
Buré, and at the market places set aside for this purpose all trade is done. Natives 
having live-stock, grain, and other goods for sale bring these in from miles around, and 
all buying and selling is under proper supervision ; a tax is collected on certain articles 
sold—for instance, a man who sells a donkey has to pay into the Treasury 1-dollar tax 
from what he receives for his animal. 

The coinage employed in these transactions consists of bars of salt about 5 inches 
long, 2 to 24 inches broad, and } of an inch thick. These are generally bound at 
intervals with grass to prevent their cracking or getting destroyed. The value of this 
commodity, of course, varies in different parts of the country, but in Buré district ten 
bars of salt without a flaw were given us in exchange for 1 dollar, or twelve bars, which 
were slightly cracked and not quite perfect. 

Maria Theresa dollars would readily be taken anywhere in the country, bot it is 
most essential that these should all have the appearance of being absolutely new. The 
Gallas are most suspicious, and decline to take any of these coins which show signs of 
wear—for instance, if the brooch is in the slightest degree obliterated they will not accept 
os The Maria Theresa dollar is more readily taken than even those coined by the Negus 

enelek. 

Beads we found useless for purchasing food, but cloth of all sorts and single Terat 
‘hats are particularly sought after by the Gallas. 

The following were some of the prices we paid in Buré and Goré :— 

A baggage mule we obtained for from 40 to 45 dollars. 

Donkeys varied from about 8 to 12 dollars, according to their size and condition. 
We purchased some thirty-eight donkeys at an average cost of a trifle over i0 dollars 
a-piece, : 

_ 'Phree bags (i.2., weighing about 55 Ibs. each) of unground Indian corn we purchased 
for 10 slabs of salt or 1 dollar. 

Four bags of peas we obtained for 4 dollars, and six bags of condemned dura 
for 2 dollars. 

' A sheep or goat was procurable for from 1 dollar to 2 dollars according to size. 

A Terai hat would purchase a small goat or sheep. These Terai hats were obtained 
from Messrs. Rylands and Sons (Limited), 55, Wood Street, E.C., at an average cost of 
ls. 04d. each, and were amongst the most successful articles of barter we possessed. 

Although on the Abyssinian plateau we saw no signs of precious metals, goid 
undoubtediy is to be found in the Baro gorge. When the river was low in February a 
large colony of Gallas (and Soudanese from Berta) were settled near the mouth of the 
Baro gorge, where extensive gold washing operations were being carried out by them in 
the bed of the river. The gold so obtained from the sand was melted down and made 
into rings and small trinkets. A sample of this sand was brought back by us, but as 
it has not yet arrived in England from Cairo we have not been able to get it analyzed. 

Tobacco is very generally smoked by the Gallas, and is obtainable at their market 
places; but none of the Abyssinians we met with indulged in the habit. 

Physically the Galla men are thin and slight, with very little muscular power, and 
although they are usually employed in large numbers by the Abyssinians for carrying 
loads (which is generally done on the head), they make very indifferent porters. 
They appear lacking in stamina and unable to carry loads for any distance, without 
indulging in numerous halts and rests. As one would expect, their skins are much 
fairer than those of the natives living in the plains, who are quite black. The Galla 
eomplexion more nearly approaches that of the natives iz Northern India than of any tribes 
{ have before seen in Africa. The Galla women are physicaily much finer than the men, and 
are strong sturdy creatures, built very much on the lines of a Dutch frau. Many of them 
have pleasant regular features, and indeed are often pretty. Unlike their naked sisters of 

plains, however, their morality is not above suspicion, and prostitution amongst 
these ladies is very general, and thought little of by their men folk, who appear to 
encourage it rather than otherwise. The consequence is that venereal disease is very 
prevalent amongst the Gallas, and a large number of the Abyssinians also suffer greatly 
from the ravages of syphilis. The majority of the people who used to come for treat- 
ment to us at Goré and elsewhere were either suffering from open syphilitic sores or from 
‘causes directly due to syphilis. 


SO 


) Abyssinians. 


So much has already been written and said of the Abyssinian nation, who, under the 
powerful rule of the Emperor Menelek, have now become such an important factor in 
African questions, that it is difficult to find anything new to say about them. One is 


more struck coming from the west into this kingdom than perhaps from any other 


quarter, as the transition from naked savagery to well clothed semi-civilization is so 
abrupt (and one might almost say unlooked-for in those regions), that one cannot help 
but experience a sensation of astonishment, or at least surprise. The form of Govern- 
ment and Administration appears so firm and so admirably suited to the natives, that in a 
short time one ceases to marvel at the prosperous and seemingly contented condition of 
the country, only so recently as seventeen years ago occupied by the Abyssinians. The 
authority of prominent Galla Chieftains appears to be little interfered with by the 
Abyssinians, and to this day they, toa large extent, govern their own districts and are 
only directly responsible to the Abyssinian Governor, who has been placed over them by 
Dejaj Tasamma, the conqueror of this section of the Gallas. Even Galla women, who by 
reason of birth are entitled to the power and position of Chiefs amongst the Gallas, and 
formerly governed tracts of country, have their authority recognized by the Abyssinians, 
and maintain considerable state. 

The Abyssinian Governor of the Buré district is an old man, Azaj Cheronet by name, 
whose Secretary and Deputy is a man named Walda Hanna. In addition to these two, 
who are mainly responsible to Dejaj Tasamma for the well-government of the district, 
there are several other Abyssinian minor officials in charge of sub-districts directly under 
Azaj Cheronet. The Abiu district is an unimportant one, and not thickly populated, as 
has already been stated. The two most important officials of this neighbourhood are 
Grazmach Aichek and an officer named Barambaras. 

Goré town is, however, the centre of Government, and here Dejaj Tasamma has his 
offices, audience chamber, arsenal, and work-shops, and here all business of State is 
transacted. During his absence from his dominion the government of these districts was 
intrusted to Kanyazmach Walda Gabriel, but this man is reported to have lately died. 

The Abyssinians, as is well known, are Christians of the Coptic Church, and at Goré 
they have erected a small church, where services are held every Sunday, and which we 
attended on several occasions. The services were conducted by Abyssinian priests, who are 
trained from early youth in the tenets of the church. In the grave-yard adjoining the 
church, the remains of the French officer, the late M. Clochette, who died at Goré a few 
years ago, are interred. 

The Abyssinians of this region are exceedingly well armed, and the larger majority 
of the soldiery possess modern French and Italian breech-loading rifles provided with 
magazines. Ammunition is much prized by the Abyssinians, who do not appear to 
possess a great deal; but it is not unlikely that Dejaj Tasamma has large stores in his 
arsenal, which we were not allowed to enter. In addition to a small gun, I am inclined 
to think what Maxims Marchand and his party brought up to Goré are also stored in the 
arsenal. Although the Abyssinians do not scruple to beg for ammunition, it is extra- 
ordinary in what a senseless and dangerous manner they waste what they have. No feast 
or drunken orgie is complete without a reckless tiring off of rifles, the bullets from which 
on more than one occasion passed most unpleasantly close over our tents. This nuisance 
at length became so great that we were compelled to remonstrate with Walda Gabriel, and 
ask him to put a stop to it—in our direction at all events. The Soudanese of the escort 
occasionally became so indignant at bullets falling near their guard that it is quite likely, 
had one of them been hit, it would have been difficult to prevent them going off in a body 
to take reprisals. 

The Abyssinian officers all wear swords, and seldom move about, no matter how 
insignificant their rank, without being accompanied by a train of followers. One man 
carries his precious rifle, another his beautifully-embossed circular shield; another holds 
his horse for him, and so on; whilst, if he is a high official, he will probably be 
accompanied by twenty or thirty retainers, armed with rifles as well. It appears to 
be Dejaj T'asamma’s custom to provide all his officers at the expense of the State with one 
horse and two mules free of charge. The Abyssinians are all weil clothed, and, in addition 
to shirts and trousers, invariably seem to wrap themselves up in a large winding sheet 
species of garment of coarse home-made cloth, white in colour, with a broad band of red 
across the centre. They are exceedingly partial to Terai hats, and cheap umbrellas I feel 


Sure would also be much appreciated. Cloth of all colours, red, green, yellow, pale blue, 
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and purple, having a glossy silk-like surface, are also much prized, as these are worn over 
the head on big occasions, such as the return of a successful elephant-shooting expedition 
from the plains, when a triumphal entry is made into Goré on horseback. Every official 
who possesses a horse rides out in his gaudy attire to meet the home-returning party, and 
joms in the cavalcade, which generally assumes most imposing proportions by the time 
Goré is reached. 

Fire-arms are more highly sought after than anything else by the Abyssinians. 
Revolvers, pistols, rifles, and ammunition are much in request, but a shot-gun is not 
considered particularly desirable. Swords are, I think, acceptable to the Abyssinians, but 
as they possess numbers of very good ones, they do not exhibit any special eagerness for 
them. The higher officials generally wear a black cloak or gown over their other clothes ; 
this is braided, occasiona!ly lined with red, and sometimes provided with a hood, and are, 
I believe, procurable in Cairo for about a sovereign. Although, as compared with all 
their neighbours, the Abyssinians are such a civilized race, one could not help being struck 
with the comparatively few officers of rank we met who were capable of either reading or 
writing their own language. This work was always done by special clerks, who were 
retained fur this work alone, and had necessarily to be the confidants of their masters. 
Every Abyssinian of any rank ia the Goré district has a large number of Gallia servants, 
both male and female, in his establishment to perform all household duties, looking after 
i horse, mules, cattle, and so forth. These servants in reality are little more than 
slaves. 

The Abyssinians are full of racial pride, and have an extremely exalted opinion of their 
own importance. The casual way in which an officer will make his way into one’s tent or 
hut, and calmly seat himself and make himself thoroughly at home if not promptly ejected, 
requires to be seen to be believed. 

The pomp and show indulged in on all possible occasions is often really ludicrous in 
its intensity. Horsemen will dash about hither and thither pursuing each other, and 
hurling long, sharp-pointed sticks to represent spears, which are deftly caught by their 
opponents on circular shields, as though it quite impressed one as being their most 
successful tactics in actual warfare. In spite of their outward show of magnificence 
to impress foreigners who may enter their country, in his house the Abyssinian observes 
very little state, and lives in a humble manner, somewhat after the fashion of the poorest 
class of Irish peasant. We paid visits to the houses of several of the higher officials 
at Goré, and were much surprised to find our aristocratic friends sharing their abodes 
along with their wives, children, Galla maid-servants, horse, mules, and donkeys, whilst 
goats and sheep walked in and out the house, as though the place belonged every bit as 
much to them as to their owners. Although the Abyssinians we met never smoked, they 
appear to be fond of drink of various kinds, the most favourite being ‘‘ marissa,” made 
from grain, and a honey-water beverage known as “‘asalia.”” A very potent liqueur 
is distilled from “ asalia,” not unlike benedictine, but very fiery. Strong coffee is also 
drunk in large quantities, and is generally of most excellent quality. Samples of it were 
brought away by us, but were unfortunately destroyed when our camp was flooded out in 
the Baro gorge. Cognac brandy is much appreciated by the Abyssinians. 

Like all native tribes the Abyssinians and Gallas have the greatest confidence in the 
white man as a physician, and daily many sick would be brought round to our camp for 
treatment. Gratitude for such treatment is rarely shown, as the natives appear to look 
upon it more as a right to which they are entitled rather than a favour. | must, 
however, do justice to some of the poor people, as on several occasions poor Galla 
women, who had little of this world’s riches, brought their little mite, consisting, perhaps, 
of a little jar of honéy, or a small fowl as a thank-offering for benefits received, and 
would really feel extremely hurt if they were told we did not doctor for money. I may, 
perhaps, be biassed in my opinion regarding the Abyssinians as a people; but from our 
dealings with them at Goré and elsewhere I must frankly admit that never have | met 
before such a lying, hypocritical and knavish race. I hope this may not apply to the 
nation as a whole, and that intercourse on the western borders of the kingdom with 
the deceitful and suspicious Gallas has brought about this insincerity of manner wien 
dealing with Europeans, is, I think, perhaps, the most charitable view to take of the case. 
It was almost impossible ever to believe one single word uttered by the Abyssinians on 
any subject, no matter how trivial and unimportant. We gradually came to the con- 
clusion that it was a physical impossibility for any man to speak the truth, however much 
they might be tempted to do so. Moreover, they are the most shameless and persistent 

from the highest to the lowest. The open and unabashed way in which some 
€ officials would bring round a small present of perhaps a fowl, bread and some 


eggs, “ty eas)" out exceedingly broad hints that a rifle or revolver was what they most 
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No. 72. 
Major-General Sir F. Wingate to Foreign Office.—(Received September 3.) 


Sir, Dunbar, September 2, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to forward the Report compiled by Major C. W. Gwynn, 
D.8.0., R.E., on his recent expedition from the Blue Nile to the Sobat River. 

Major Gwynn was accompanied by Lieutenant L. C. Jackson, R.E., and the value 
of the topographical results obtained by these two officers in difficult country and under 
trying conditions is, I consider, highly satisfactory. 

The valuable information that has been acquired will no doubt form the basis on 
which the final delimitation of the Abyssinian-Souden frontier will be settled. 

The enforced detention of Major Gwynn’s expedition for a period of five weeks. 
was unfortunate, but no blame can be attached to that officer, who, I consider, carried 
out the difficult and important duty with which he was intrusted with much skill and 
judgment. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. REGINALD WINGATE, Major-General, 
Sirdar and Governor-General of the Soudan. 





Inclosure 1 in No, 72. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Talbot to Mojor-General Sir F. Wingate. 


Sirdar, Glenshiero Lodge, Kingussie, N.B. | undated]. 

IN forwarding the inclosed Report by Major C. W. Gwynn, R.E., on the surveying 
expedition conducted by him along the Abyssinian frontier from Famaka to Nasser, I 
wish to point out the extremely satisfactory character of the surveys made by him with 
the assistance of Lieutenant L. C. Jackson, RE. 

By the aid of these officers I was able to give satisfactorily the positions of Wad 
Medani and Sennar by telegraph from Omdurman. Starting from Sennar, Major Gwynn 
succeeded in carrying his longitude with great accuracy down to Nasser, where it 
coincided practically exactly with that obtained for the same point by Major Austin’s 
expedition, a result which reflects great credit on all officers concerned. 

Major Gwynn and Lieutenant Jackson have also executed accurate topographical 
sketches of all the country visited, besides bringing back valuable Reports on all the 
routes traversed by them. . 

From a technical point of view, the task was a difficult one, and the results have 
considerably surpassed my expectations. 

The fact that no survey was made of the Sonka River is, I think, of little 
- importance, and I entirely agree with Major Gwynn’s opinion that it was impossible to 


make it in the circumstances. 
(Signed) M. G. TALBOT, Miralai, 
Director of Army Survey. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 72. 
Major Gwynn, R.E., to the Director of Surveys, Egyptian Army. 


Sir, Cairo, May 26, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to snbmit, for your information, the attached Report in 
connection with the survey of the country in the neighbourhood of ‘the proposed 
Egypto-Abyssinian boundary, carried out in accordance with your special instructions 
of the 18th November, 1899. 
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In doing so, I wish to place on record my appreciation of the services rendered by 
my assistant, Lieutenant L. C. Jackson, R.E. The greater part of the more laborious 
work of the survey fell on this officer, but he carried out his duties most untiringly 
and willingly, and [ could not have wished for a more capable assistant. 

I have already submitted a Report to the Acting Sirdar at Omdurman on the 
excellent behaviour of my escort. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) C. W. GWYNN, Captain, R.E., 
Brevet-Major. 





Inclosure 3 in No. 72. 


Buvur Nive Survey Parry. 


ConTENtTs OF REPORT. 


1. General Report on the proposed frontier, with Map I. 
2. Proposals and Estimates for a delimitation and survey party, season 1900-1901. 
3. General narrative of survey expedition. 


APPENDICES. 


Notes on Fazokli. 
a Abu Ramla, Gumsa, and Guba. 
S Kehli. 
7 Dul. 
- Beni Shangul. 
= Gomasha, Assosa, Fadasi, Kirin, Abdul Hadis, and Kutu. 
is Lega Galla. 
- Barun Districts. 
- Nuers and Nyuaks. 
= Physical features of country. 
a Railway and telegraph extensions. 
“f Trade goods, presents, and currency. 
List of positions fixed by astronomical and trigonometrical observations. 





Report on the proposed Egyptian-Abyssinian Boundary between the Blue Nile and Sobat 
Rivers. 


THE errors and deficiencies in topographical detail in the Intelligence Division War 
Office Map No. 1319, render it impossible to transfer the line representing the proposed 
frontier with any certairity to the revised map. I have, however, entered on Map 1, in a 
firm red line, my own interpretation of this line, the intention of which appears to have 
been to leave the following districts to Abyssinia :— 

1. That portion of Fazokli lying south of Khor Baba, and including Ghezan. 

2. Beni Shangul. 

3. Gomasha, in which it is probably intended to include that portion of the Dul 
district which includes J. Dul and the villages on it, 

4. Assosa, 

5. Kirin. 

6. Sheikh Habdul Hadi’s district. 

7. Kutu. 

It would be impossible to define this line accurately by any formula, as the 

daries of these districts are ill-defined, especially on their western sides, 

The northern portion of Fazokli, the district of Kehli, and the outlying villages of 
Dul, together with the practically uninhabited Barun districts extending to the south and 
west, would fall to Egypt. 

[1633] Z 
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About this portion of the frontier region the Emperor seems to have been well 
informed, and the line as far south as the Kuzai Range represents very accurately the 
extreme limits of Abyssinian raids, though it is drawn considerably west of the line of 
effective occupation, which I consider is fairly represented on the map. 

South of the Kuzai Range the Emperor cannot have had any more information than 
was shown on the old map, as the K. Sonka represents no tribal division, and the local 
Abyssinian officers have no idea where it discharges. 

Abyssinian raids have never penetrated the Nuer districts on the north bank of the 
Baro, and all Abyssinian influence is con fined to the Nyuak district of Yambo. There 
is no probability of the Abyssinians attempting to occupy the Nuer districts, as they 
are afraid of the climate, and the Nuers are not easily raided. The elaim, there- 
fore, to these districts appears quite unjustified if the boundary is to correspond with 
the extreme limit of Abyssinian influence. The true limit of Abyssinian influence in 
this region is indicated on the map. 

The chief objection to the proposed frontier is that it would be an impossible 
frontier for the Soudan Government to police or occupy Up to, as all communications, 
water supply, and possible sites for posts lie on the Abyssinian side. It will, | think, be 
found essential to occupy up to the frontier as far south at least as the Komo Range, as 
otherwise it will be impossible to prevent the Abyssinian frontier officers raiding over 
the boundary into the unprotected Barun country. The trade which should soon develop 
with the populous Galla districts and the gold districts of Beni Shangul would, I think, 
amply repay the costs of the posts. 

T am convinced that by the Assosa and Galla trade routes a large part of the 
west of Abyssinia can be tapped, but till the Abyssinian frontier officers are under 
supervision, there will be no security for caravans. 

‘To modify the boundary so as to give the Soudan a line of possible posts, it 
would be necessary to make what on the map appears a considerable change, but 
the country affected is, excepting in the immediate proximity of those posts, an 
absolute desert, and the concessions required would really be trifling. The points 
where I think pests should be maintained are Kehli, Dul, and Kirin. 

At these points water could be obtained and rations for small posts could be 
purchased locally. Communication with them would be maintained by the road from 
‘Abu Shanina through Masarkum to Kebli; and thence to Dul and Kirin by the route ! 
followed. 

This road could easily be improved, and would be the natural trade route. 

It is probable, also, that a direct route from Kirin to a point on the White Nile 
near J. Ahmed Aga could be opened, which would be available at least in the dry season. 

The map shows the boundary I recommended with alternative lines in two cases 
which would make a more favourable frontier ; if, however, the question was being 
opened for the first time, I should have recommended the water-parting between the 
White and Blue Nile basins as the boundary between J. Gule and J. Kuzai. 

As regards the Sonka and Baro Valleys, I do not think it matters much how 
the line is drawn, as the Gallas do not push their raids any distance. The Yambos 
appear to be on good terms with the Gallas, and may fairly be left in the Abyssinian 
sphere. 

: A trading post might perhaps be conceded by the Abyssinians at the head of the 
navigable Sobat on the same principle as has been adopted on the Niger. 

The following formula would express the two frontier lines I have suggested :— 


(A.)—Minimum Claim. 


The frontier south of the Blue Nile will follow the Khor Amilia from its mouth to a 
point due east of the summit of J. Falughut ; thence to the summit of J. Falughut ; thence 
to the nearest source of Khor Baba; thence along the Khor Baba to its junction with 
the ‘'umat; thence to the summit of the northern of the two Gule peaks; thence along 
the watershed between the Blue and White Niles to the point where the main road from 
Dul to Goha crosses the watershed ; thence to the summit of J. Fana Oge; thence to 
the summit of J. Kirin; thence to a point on the Khor Khudush due south of J. Kirin 5 
thence down that Khor to the limit of the Kirin district; thence to the junction of the 
Se Aloka with Tacs, lente suitable boundary 
marks. | 4 
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ESTIMATE OF Cost. 


Pay of one special service officer as Commissioner, eight months at 7002. 


perannum .,. es oe os o- os 470 
Travelling expenses from England and back .. oe es se 60 
Mudir’s Representative, lent by Soudan Government a ee es Nil 


Pay of detachment lent by Soudan Government .. as ss oa 
Special grant to above detachment, at rate of 33 per cent. extra pay for six 


months ee oe 4 °- ee 40 
Pay of Jahadia, at P. T. 90 per mensem for six months .. ee - 135 
Pay of Abyssinian Interpreter, lent by Soudan Government cs oe Nil. 
Pay of specially employed Arabic Interpreter, six months at 12/. .. e 72 
Pay and expenses of Indian Surveyer (? we e% ‘ is 150 
Pay of guides, &e. .. oe ee ee ee o- én 50 
Rations for men and transport animals ae ée ae ae 100 
Purchase of 100 donkeys... a6 é — os $4 300 
¥s 10 cast mules from E. A. ee ee a we 100 
Hire of transport animals ., oe ee bie és bis 50 
Purchase of presents ve os oe ar ee _ 100 
Instruments, pack saddles, &c. (are available from stores of 1899-1900 survey 
parties). . 
Total ** * on * ** ** 1,627 


If a British officer is employed as Survey Assistant instead of an Indian surveyor, 
his pay and expenses (say two-thirds 500/. plus 60/.), amounting to 400/. should be 
added, and 150/. subtracted. 

The above estimate is excessive both for time and rates, and probably 1,5001. 
with one special service officer, or 1,7501. with two, would easily cover all expenses for 
delimitation from Blue Nile to Kirin, and for survey and delimitation from Blue Nile to 
Gallabat. 

u. W. G. 





Briur Nive Survey Expepririon. 





General Narrative. 


The party, as marginally detailed,* left Omdurman on the 19th November in three 
sailing-boats, taking 10 mules as well on one of the boats. After two days’ sailing it was 
found better to land the mules, and a small party was detailed to bring them along. They 
easily kept pace with the boats. 

Halts were made at Wad Medani and Sennar, and the positions of these places were 
fixed telegraphically. Karkoj was reached on the 7th December, and here transport 
animals and rations were purchased. Forty-five donkeys had been purchased at Gedaref, 
and sent to Karkoj. The Mamur of Karkoj had also collected donkeys and camels of which 
I purchased twenty-five donkeys and hired six camels (camel and driver hired at P. T. 8 
per diem), making up the total of transport animals to six camels, ten mules, and seventy 
donkeys. I did not consider it advisable to buy more donkeys, as I had only sixty 
saddles, and native saddles were unobtainable. Subsequently I found that donkeys 
hired with native saddles got sore backs even after short marches, and could not carry 
as heavy a load as with the special saddles made to Major Austin’s design in the arsenal 
at Cairo, 

The amount of dura purchased was also less than I had intended, as the bags made 
at the arsenal only held 40 Ibs, of unground dura instead of from 50 to 60 Ibs. 

I had a few large sacks, and these were filled as camel loads, but no sacking could 
be obtained locally to supplement deficiencies, ; 

The animals were marched light from Karkoj to Roseires, the rations being put on 
board the gyassas. 

Roseires was reached on the 14th December, and from this point Survey operations 
commenced, 

All the values of longitude subsequently obtained are referred to the value assumed 


for Roseires, the correctness of which will remain doubtful till a true value is obtained 
telegraphically. 


* Lieutenant Gwynn, R.E., Lieutenant Jackson, R.E., Mul. Awal Farag Effendi Hassan, 12th Soudanese ; 
1 Shawish, ditto; 2 Onbashi, ditto; 19 Nafar; 22 Jehadiah ; 1 interpreter, 3 private servants, 
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Two days were spent taking the necessary observations, making up loads, and telling 
off animals to drivers. 

The party started early on the 17th December, reaching Abu Shanina on the 
19th December. Camels were useless beyond this point, so those hired at Karkoj 
were dismissed. To spare my transport animals as much as possible, I decided not to 
take my main body through Fazokli, but sent it under Farag Effendi by easy stages to 

there to await my arrival. 

Lieutenant Jackson and I, with a small party for which I was able to hire donkeys 
P. T. 3 per diem—I supplied the saddles), marched to Fazokli on the 21st 

ecember. Two days were spent in getting the survey properly under weigh, and 
J. Fazokli was ascended twice, as it commanded a wonderful panorama. From 
Fazokli the party marched due south to Ghezan in order to ascertain the true 
boundary with Beni Shangul and the position of the Khor Baba. 

J. Agaru was ascended and its position well fixed, the difference in latitude 
between it and J. Fazokli making an excellent base for plane-table work. From 
Ghezan it was found necessary to return most of the way by the same road, as the track 
by J. Falagut and J. Faronge was reported overgrown, and impracticable for transport 
animals, and the water supply was very uncertain. 

We consequently retraced our steps till the road branched off to Kiri, and from 
Kiri we visited the Khor Amilia, which is the eastern limit of Fazokli; subsequently 
wae to Fazokli to write the advanced Report, sent in on the Ist January, 

Two men, who had developed chronic complaints, were sent back by Farag 
Effendi, and I handed them over to O. OC. Famaka to send back to their 
battalion. 

On the 2nd January the Fazokli party started to overtake the main body, and 
at Kehli overtook it on the 5th January. Farag Effendi had gone to Dul, in accord- 
ance with my instructions, but when there received a message from the Mek of 
Kebli begging him to return as the Abyssinians were threatening to attack Kehli. 
Farag Effendi consequently came back with the idea of rejoining me at Fazokli, but 
was stopped by a letter I had sent him from there, informing him of my 
movements. 

I took no notice of the Mek’s action, as the people were in a state of great 
unrest, doubting whether to throw in their lot with the Abyssinians or not. They 
unanimously desired a return of the Egyptian Government, but were in an immediate 
terror of the Abyssinians, who, they were convinced, would raid them if they openly 
favoured the ‘“ Turks.” 

Later on I discovered that the report was widely circulated that my party had 
Come to attack the Abyssiniams. Our numbers were greatly exaggerated, and we 
were credited with the possession of three Maxims. The Abyssinians themselves 
Were thoroughly alarmed, and had taken defensive measures in Beni Shangul and 
Assosa. I had written a letter to Degaz Damassi from Roseires, but the minor 
Abyssinian officers had no definite information about me till long afterwards, as Degaz 
Damassi had referred my letter to Addis Abbaba. 

My instructions prevented my informing the native Sheikhs of the true situation, 
and they not unnaturally refused to believe that my mission was unofficial. ‘The Mek 
of Kehli was quite reassured by my arrival, and gave every assistance. Lieutenant 
Jackson and myself ascended J. Kebli, and mapped a large extent of country from it. 

e ascent is difficult, but the view commanded is very wide. 

After buying enough dura to make good what had been eaten, we left Kehli on 
the Sth January, and reached Dul on the 9th, camping in the old Egyptian lines 
which are still easily traced. The Dul people proved most unsatisfactory to deal with, 

eing in great terror of the Abyssinians, who had raided them more than once, and 
whose head-quarters at Goha were within a day’s march. 

The Mek himself had taken up his residence in J. Jerok, so as to have as long 
a start as possible, in case of a raid. I found it very difficult to get hold of him, and 
though there are several Sub-Sheikhs, no one seemed to have much authority. I tried 
to get into touch with the Abyssinians at Goha, sending a letter to Fiterari Gululatti, 
and following it next day myself with a small party as far as the top of the escarp 
which was about three-fourths of the way, and which I wanted to ascend for survey 
purposes. As I received no reply I came back after spending a day surveying, my 
instructions prohibiting my entering an Abyssinian post uninvited. 

_ Returning to Dul I found that a letter had come by another route from Goha 
Saying that Fiterari Gululatti was away, and that in his absence his steward had no 
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authority to receive me. I learned that Fiterari Gululatti was away on a slave-raiding 
expedition in the Komo district, south-west of Kirin, 

The Dul people were now more alarmed than ever as they looked on the fact of 
our not going as far as Goha as a sign of hostility between us and the Abyssinians. 
The Mek roundly accused us of bringing trouble on him, and he said the Abyssinians 
would punish him for receiving us. After this interview it was impossible even to get 
a guide. 

Se rcisatt, I had previously got an itinerary for the route along the lower ground 
to Kirin, as, even putting aside the prospect of trouble with the Abyssinians, the 
tremendous steep ascent of the escarp would have been too much for most of the 
animals, if we had gone by the usual route through Assosa. The itinerary was not very 
reliable and the description of the road not very reassuring, but I was very unwilling to 
take a guide by force, so decided to advance without one. A refugee from the 
Dervishes (a native of Assuan) showed us the first mile or so, but was afraid to stay 
with us. Later on we picked up another man, who took us a little further. After this 
the road, though only a little-used track, was fairly obvious. On the pass between 
J. Fanaogi and J. Fanagamenta we picked up a Bertawi, who, though very friendly, 
told us that the people of Kirin were under arms, as they had received a message from 
Dul that we were going to attack them. 

{ consequently stopped at Khor Arahad and sent a letter forward to reassure the 
people of Kirin, as J had been unable to get a messenger at Dul to take a letter there 
announcing my movements. 

The following day, while waiting a reply, we halted and ascended J. Taza for 
survey purposes. In the evening a deputation from Kirin came in, and were easily 
satisfied. 

The next day, the 18th January, we advanced to Kirin, and were well received by 
Sheikh Hamid, who is a very intelligent man, though, I believe, rather a marauder. 
His village and people were in excellent order, and there was a large store of dura half- 
way up the Jebel. He asked me straight out whether I was going to fight the Abys- 
sinians, saying that though he would prefer the Egyptian rule, he must keep on friendly 
terms with the Abyssinians, if he was finally to be under them. 1 departed from my instruc- 
tions in this case, and told him that our relations with Abyssinia were friendly, and that 
the question of the boundary was being arranged with Menelek ; that I had nothing to 
do with the settling the boundary, but had been sent to make maps as the Government 
did not know the country well. In the meanwhile, I advised him to stay quiet and give 
offeace to neither side. 

He was quite satisfied with this, and hoped that the question would be settled 
quickly, as till then there would be no security. 

; After this we stopped a few days to bring the survey up to date and ascended 
. Kirin. 

Before leaving [ bought some dura for six weeks’ rations, which I estimated would 
last to Sobat, even if we failed to replenish in the interval. Hamid also gave us guides 
and letters to Sheikhs in front. 

I had intended to try and move south from Kirin in two parties, the main body vid 
the main road on the high ground direct towards Gambela, whilst a small party went 
outside the Komo Hills across the Jawas and Sonka Khors, shown on Schuver’s Map. 
i abandoned this idea, partly because | knew Fiterari Gululatti had been raiding some- 
where in the district, and I did not wish to run the risk of coming on him unexpectedly, 
and partly because Sheikh Hamid had assured me it would be impossible to get 
transport animals over the paths, and porters were unobtainable. Water was also said 
to be very scarce, if obtainable at all, at this time of the year. 

From what I saw of the country subsequently, I am convinced that I should have 
had very little chance of getting through, and in the unsettled state of the country it 
Ate, probably have raised a good me of suspicion to have two parties moving 
about. 

I believe April or May would be the best time for exploring these districts, but 
progress through them would be sure to be very slow and difficult, unless porters were 
obtainable. 

Sach inhabitants as there may be would also probably be hostile, as they have been 
_ continually raided by Hojali Wad Hassan and the Abyssinians. 

We started south on the 23rd January, and found the road very difficult. Sheikh 
Hamid had advised us to go to Assosa, so as to get on the main Abyssinian road from 
Lega Galla to Beni Shangul, but this was impossible until we had got into communica- 
tion with the Abyssinians. The road we actually went by would not have been so bad, 
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but that the whole country from the Mintek-Abobo-Shandu to Gabu Gola was covered 
with bamboo cane and, in spite of cutting, the animals were continually getting caught 
up. This, combined with the fact that all the streams flowing into the Jawas and 
Yabus had perennial water and flowed in steep clayey beds which became very greasy, 
made progress very slow. On the 26th January we struck into the main road near 
Gabu Gola, and from this point the cane nuisance ceased, though the streams were 
often difficult to cross. At Gabu Gola (Sheikh Abdul Hadi’s) we found a soldier 
belonging to Basha Zodi, who, we learnt, was the Abyssinian officer administering the 
country immediately in front of us. I took the opportunity of sending him on with 
a letter to Basha Zodi, explaining who I was. On the 28th January we reached Kutu, a 
village almost on the crest of what Schuver calls the Komo Mountains, and the head- 
quarters of the most southerly Assosa Sheikhdom. 

From J. Kershe, which is close to the village, we had a good view of the Sonka 
Valley, and got a good idea of the general lie of the country in front. Here we 
received an answer from Basha Zodi, containing an invitation to come and see him ; and 
two Abyssinians of a better class, one being Basha Zodi’s brother, came to escort us. 

On the 30th January we accordingly advanced to Shaso, where Bashi Zodi received 
us. He isa very fine-looking man and very friendly, evidently well in touch with the most 
recent ideas from Addis Abbaba, and full of the notion that Abyssinia was going to take 
rank as a great Christian Power. A dispute had arisen about the transfer of Kutu to 
Degaz Goti's Galla district, and Basha Zodi had been sent down recently from Addis 
Abbaba to administer the district in dispute, pending Menelek’s decision in the case 
which was being laid before him personally by Vegaz Goti and Hojali Wad Hassan ; for 
it was the latter, and not Sheikh Kutu, nor the Abyssinians in charge of the Assosa 
States, that objected to the transfer. This is rather an interesting instance of Abyssinian 
methods of administering the territories they have absorbed, which I have described 
more fully in Appendix VIi. 

Advancing from Shaso next day, we entered Galla proper on the crest of the Komo, 
or rather Shakadobi range. 

The change was most remarkable from the moment the summit of the pass was 
reached. Not only were the colour of the people, and the appearance of their houses 
different, but we passed, in a few steps, from an overgrown wilderness into a densely 
populated country. Where not under cultivation, the soil produced short close-growing 
grass, and there was no bush, but large numbers of fine forest trees, standing singly or 
in small clumps. 

At Shaso there was a small party of Abyssinian soldiers, but when we reached 
Kelim, we found Fiterari Ashenar had a considerable force, 200 men or more, well 
armed. They were, however, all Gallas, and in this country there are very few 
Abyssinians, except a few priests and the clerks and interpreters required to carry on 
communications between the Abyssinians and the Gallas. The relations between the 
Abyssinians and the Gallas are rather curious, and are gone into more fully in 
Appendix VII. 

Our reception at Kelim was on the whole very good, but from this point onward 
the difficulty of obtaining information greatly inereased as the Gallas are extra- 
ordinarily suspicious, and either refuse information, referring one to higher authority for 
it, or else deliberately mislead one. 

To carry on the survey properly I was very anxious to ascend J. Sonka, and 
insisted that our next march should be to it. From the appearance of the country 
and Schuver’s Map, I was convinced that our road south must pass near this hill, and 
this afterwards proved to be the case. The Gallas, however, absolutely denied this, and 
insisted that I should go on to Degaz Goti’s place at Gidami. ‘To satisfy Fiterari 
Ashenar, I agreed with him to go to Gidami after visiting J. Sonka, even though I was 
convinced it was off my road. He consented to this, chiefly owing to my receiving a 
letter from Basha Zodi, sent to him by Degaz Damassi, giving him instructions to 
assist me. This was the first result of the letter I had written to Degaz Damassi from 
Roseires. In spite of his consent to my plans, Fiterari Ashenar, apparently at the last 
moment, instructed the guides to take me straight to Gidami, and they tried to do so. 

We reached J. Sonka, however, all right, and went on to Gidami the following 
day. There we were received by Degaz Goti’s locum tenens, Womber Yembo, who was 
friendly, but very suspicious, though he made no definite objection to my proposed 
Movement, which I detailed to him. <A few hours after this I was given a mail, which 

€gaz Damassi forwarded with a letter from himself acknowledging my letter written 
from Roseires, already alluded to. _Degaz Damassi-had apparently not been warned of 
the probable arrival of the party, and had received no instructions from Menelek till he 
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forwarded my letter to Addis Abbaba. The mail contained a telegram from Colonel 
Talbot instructing me, if possible, to return by the Blue Nile, and warning me of the 
interruption of navigation on the White Nile, 

This, of course, upset all previous arrangements, and I decided to leave my main 
body at Gidami, under Farag Effendi, while Lieutenant Jackson and I, with a small 
party, pushed on to the Baro. The country in front had all the appearance of being 
very difficult, and I knew there must be a great drop into the Baro Valley, which would 
probably prove too much for the whole transport on the return journey, though it might 
be practicable for a smaller party, with lightly loaded animals. I had another interview 
with Womber Yembo, and explained my new plans and the reasons for the change. 

He was not very well satisfied at first, and only consented on the condition that I 
gave him Degaz Damassi’s letter, which I had shown him, to keep as a certificate to 
cover his action. He was reassured when he understood that I was leaving Farag 
Effendi in charge of the men, and I explained to him that I wished to pay for every- 
thing. I had to leave my Abyssinian interpreter behind so that I could communicate 
with Farag Effendi in writing through him. This made it necessary for us to have an 
Arabic-speaking guide, and there was some difficulty in getting the Womber to allow a 
man to go. However, on the following day (the 3rd February) we started, being taken 
by a road which led inuch further east than I liked. 

The track, though evidently much used, was over a succession of steep spurs, and 
was terribly trying to the animals, the ascent and descents being from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet and the road very rocky in places. ‘The first day’s march took us into the Baro 
Basin, the watershed being covered with a forest of magnificent trees, broken here and 
there by open glades of bracken and brambles (on which were blackberries), which 
gave it quite an English appearance. The second day we crossed the head waters of 
the Garre, which is here a shallow stream about 50 yards wide. The road was better, 
though still very hiily, and this portion of the Garre Valley is thickly inhabited by 
Gallas ; the population, however, only extends a day’s march down stream. The end 
of this day’s march brought us across a high spur into a deep valley running due south, 
and this stream is in all probability the ‘‘ Sacco,” which is shown on the map in 
“ L’Omo ”—YVanutelli’s account of Bottego’s last expedition. 

The next daj’s march appeared to be due east into the Anfilo Gallas’ country, and I 
have little doubt that we were on the road by which Bottego advanced from the Baro, 
though the route is only filled in from memory on Vanutelli’s Map, and is quite 
inaccurate, 

On the morning of the 5th February, just as we were starting, messengers arrived 
from Womber Yembo, asking us to return, as a letter had been received from Menclek 
with orders that when we arrived in Galla country we were to wait, and he was to be 
informed, I did not believe in the existence of the letter, but considered it only a 
pretext to induce me to return. I decided, however, to return, as if the Womber meant 
to make trouble, it was essential that the party should be concentrated, and I had hopes 
that } should be able to talk him over. 

When I returned I had a long interview with the Womber and explained to him 
that Menelek had given us leave to move freely in the country. I tried to get him to 
consent to my starting afresh for the Baro, pointing out that the presence of my main 
body at Gidami was a proof that I had no intention of leaving the country till he had 
heard from Addis Abbaba. 

He was perfectly friendly, and expressed the deepest regret that it was his duty to 
stop me, but was obstinate. I imagine he was acting on a sort of standing order, and 
am sure he had received no recent instructions from Menelek, as he refused to show 
me the letter he stated he had received, and subsequently admitted he was acting on 
general instructions. 

Under the circumstances, I judged it best to write to Captain Harrington to get 
Menelek to send definite orders about me, as I was sure they would be obeyed at once, 
and the Womber agreed to send the letter. I stipulated, however, that my party should 
be rationed gratis while waiting, and retained the five weeks’ provisions I had in hand, as 
a reserve in case it became necessary to force my way out. The Womber willingly 
agreed to this, and during our five weeks’ detention we were very well fed. 

If I had decided otherwise, I do not think there would have been any serious risk of 
a collision, but I found out afterwards a force, quite sufficient to wipe out my party, had 
been collected, though it was not brought “en évidence.” Still the risk did exist, and 
bluffing would, I think, have been dangerous as I could hardly have kept my men in 
hand. The fact, too, which I did not know at the time, that Bottego’s party had been 

Successfully stopped by force at this very point. might have encouraged the Gallas to 
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repeat the performance. Apart from this risk, the physical features of the country in 
front made it unsafe to advance without guides, and trustworthy guides would have been 
unobtainable. The survey would have been reduced to a mere route traverse, and infor- 
mation about the country would have been unprocurable. 

_ Lealeulated that I could delay my advance till the middle of March without risk of 
being caught by the wet season, and this would give time to receive an answer. I con- 
sidered that the better results which I hoped to obtain by waiting would more than 
compensate for the delay. 

_ The letter to Captain Harrington was dispatched on the 7th February, and, whilst 
waiting for the answer, our camp was formed at the foot of the hill where Bottego was 
killed; though I did not ascertain this till later. 

We kept on excellent terms with the Womber, and were able to get a certain 
amount of surveying done in the neighbourhood, though at first our movements were 
regarded with a good deal of suspicion and, even to the end, were always under surveil- 
lance. I satisfied myself, however, that there was a road south by the pass near 
J. Sonka, and decided to take this road in case I had to go without permission, though I 
found there would be difficulties for water by this route. 

On the 8th March, just as I had drafted a letter warning the Womber that I could 
not stay beyond the 10th March, and inclosing a letter to Menelek explaining why I 
could not wait, I received Captain Harrington’s reply with a permit from Menelek ; 
Womber Yembo kad also received orders to let us go. 

We started south on the 10th March, sending one man north, with letiers and a 
tracing of my map, to go vii the Blue Nile to Colonel Talbot. This time I took my 
whole transport with me, as from information I had received from a Dinka merchant, 
I was pretty sure I should find it easier to return by march route along the Sobat and 
White Nile than through the hill country to the Blue Nile. I postponed final decision, 
however, until reaching the Baro. 

Womber Yembo, all the time we were at Gidami, was exceedingly friendly, and, I 
believe, acted in perfect good faith up to what he considered his duty. He is a very old 
man and understands nothing of Menelek’s ideas of a new Abyssinian civilization. 
Though the Gallas on the whole are a very unpleasant people, for the Womber himself I 

ve a considerable feeling of friendship. If Menelek had, as he had promised, informed 
officers down the frontier of our probable arrival, and had given instructions to them to 
help us, the work of the survey party would have been much easier, and all risks of a 
collision would have been avoided, as no Abyssinian would, I believe, dare to disobey a 
direct order of Menelek, though they are constantly doing things of which they know he 
disapproves, hoping that it will not be reported to him. 

The Womber provided us with guides to the Baro by the road which he now 
admitted existed over the pass near J. Sonka. These guides ran away on our second 
day’s march, but as I had taken the precaution to secure a man on my own account 
whom [ thought was more reliable, I took no trouble to stop them. 

The first two days’ march took us to the bottom of the Kuzai Range, on to the 
plain which stretched to the Baro. The country immediately south of this range is 
absolutely uninhabited as far as the Garre and Alau Rivers, and there is a great 
Scarcity of water. 

It is, however, a great country for elephants, which are preserved by Menelek. 
Vhen he sends down an order for ivory, over 100 are said to be killed sometimes in 
a day; though I think this must be an exaggeration. 

The descent of the Kuzai range is very severe, and the ascent would only be possible 
for strong animals. 

The Sonka breaks through the range in a very curious way, but, after passing it, 
water is very scarce till the Alau and Garre are reached. In the Alau water can be 
obtained by digging, and in the Garre there are pools. On the banks of these streams 
are numerous Barun villages, the inhabitants of which can generally speak Galla, 
and are certainly under Galla influence. 

The Garre was reached, on the 13th March, at the village of Abajala, after we 
had been taken rather out of our way by our guide, who wished to go direct to his own 
country. I was, however, able to get a Barun guide to Abajala, and there picked up a 
Nyuak who took us tothe Baro. As there is no water at this time of the year in 
the strip between the Garre and the Baro, we had to go down the Garre till the 

ce became short enough to traverse without carrying water. 

Shortly below Abajala, Nyuaks replace the Baruns, though their villages were 
almost empty, the inhabitants having migrated to the Baro to fish as they always do in 

e om 1633)" On the 15th we reached the Baro at the village of Kaich, “ about 
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9 p.m., after a march of nearly 30 miles from Abajala, Our guide did not let us know 
we had passed the last water till we were two hours’ march into the waterless strip. 
Thad intended to make two marches of it, but thought it better to push on rather than 
turn back when we had gone so far. 

Kaich must be almost the furthest up-stream village of the N uers, as my guide 
intended to take us to a Nyuak village, and was very much frightened when he heard 
Nuers talking as we approached the village in the dark. To avoid frightening the 
inhabitants who had not heard us approaching, I left the main body some 100 yards off, 
and went on with one man, who knew Dinka, and the guide. The people were perfectly 
friendly, and at once lit fires to show the road to the party left behind, and led us down 
to the water. 

The following day we halted, and I heard news of Major Austin’s party which led 
me to suppose he was returning to Nasser. I was also told that the post had been with- 
drawn from Nasser. Neither of the reports, of course, were true, but they made me 
doubtful of being able to get fresh supplies at Sobat, or for my journey up the White 
Nile, by which route it was obvious I must return, owing to the difficulties of the road 
just traversed. I consequently decided to abandon the idea of pushing up to Gambela 
with a small party, as I had hoped to do, and devoted myself entirely to getting my 
party safely out of the country. 

Starting on the 17th, we found the “going” over the dry marsh much better than 
I expected, though no definite track was found till Malwal was reached. 

The animals came along very well on the flat ground, though they had shown signs 
of staleness and weakness among the bills. 

All the inhabitants, as far as Nasser, were Nuers, living in their temporary fishing 
villages, Their permanent villages are in the belt of trees which fringes the marsh 
through which the river runs. 

On the north bank the marsh appears to extend about 4 miles on each side of the 
river, although near the mouths of what I believe to be the Garre and Sonka it is much 
wider, probably 10 to 15 miles. The forest belt, where we crossed it, is not much more 
than 1 mile deep, and not at all dense, though the trees are large. 

We reached Nasser on the 22nd March, and halted there two days to rest the 
animals, I was luckily able to fix the position of Nasser pretty well in relation to the 
rest of the survey, as on the day we started J. Gemi was visible for a few minutes at 
dawn ; the result obtained agreed, to within a negligeable distance, with Major Austin’s 

sition. 
is From Nasser we marched to Fashoda in eight days, fording the river to the south 
bank a day’s march below Nasser in order to get on the good road, and again to the 
north bank at Uryong, two days’ march from the mouth of the Sobat. At both these 
points there was a very perceptible current, though in the deep stretches between them 
the water appeared almost stagnant. 

From Uryong we marched across the corner to Fashoda. The first march, mainly 
done at night, was to Donyol, through dried-up swamp all the way, except in a thick 
belt of white thorn, 3 miles wide, beginning 2 miles north of Uryong. We stopped 
during the heat of the day at the wells at Donyol, where there was hardly sufficient 
water for all our animals, and then, in the evening, on to the Nile, opposite Fashoda 
which we reached at midnight, the 1st April. 

We halted at Fashoda, waiting for the arrival of rations stored at Sobat, and were 
able to get hold of two gyassas going down stream empty ; in these we put ali the 
baggage and a proportionate number of the men, leaving sufficient to bring the transport 
animals along without loads. These, marching by the right bank, reached Ahmed Aga 
in four days, and from Ahmed Aga to Jebel Ein in five days, from Jebel Ein to Goz Abu 
Guma in two. From Goz Abu Guma the whole party came on by steamer, reaching 
Omdurman on the 26th April. “6 wd 
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APPENDIX II. 





Notes on Guba, Gumsa, and Abu Ramla. 


To the north-east and east of Fazokli are the districts of Abu Ramla, Guba, and 
Gumsa. 7 

Abu Ramla is a large hill, standing out clear from the main group of mountains forming 
the escarp of the Abyssinian plateau. The inhabitants are said to be independent of Guba, 
but have accepted Abyssinian protection, and there is said to be an Abyssinian post there. 

Gumsa lies on both banks of the Nile, and adjoins Fazokli. It is only a sub-district, subject 
to Guba, a is governed by a Sheikh (name not ascertained) under the Mek of Guba (name not 
ascertained). 

rence is the furthest down-stream village of Gumsa. 

Gumsas and Gubas are essentially hillmen, and raid the low country. The great majority 
of the inhabitants live on the right or north bank of the Nile, and there are only a few villages 
among the hills on the south bank, between the mouths of K. Yabus and Amilia. 

On the north bank J. Guba and its ety — form a huge mountain block, apparently 
well represented on the Roseires sheet of 1.D.W.O. Map, No. 1281. 

The people are turbulent, and while [ was at Fazokli the camp fires, of what must have been 
a large raiding party, were visible among the hills. 

he trade route into Abyssinia along the Blue Nile appears at present to be unused, owing 
to the insecurity of the road. 

Guba is said to be more powerful than Fazokli; the mountainous nature of the country would 
make it a very difficult district to keep in order. 

J found it impossible to get any reliable information about these districts. , 6 
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APPENDIX III. 





Notes on the Kehli District. 


Boundaries.—Kehli is bounded on the south by Beni Shangul, Gomasha, and Dul, and on the 
east by Fazokli. It claims to divide with Fazokli the mountains of Agaru, Kashangaru, and 
Ragreig, though practically the whole of Agaru belongs to Fazokli, and the whole of Ragreig to 
Kehli. J. Gainshur belongs to Kehli. 

I was unable to ve either on the existing maps or on the ground, the exact boundaries 
with Beni Shangul. The Mek of Kehli describes them thus :-— 

The Khor Gaza* which rises in J. Tinze,* and joms the Tumat a few miles north of 
J. Ghezan, pepo forms the boundary throughout its length, though J. Sude,* or Sule, 
south of it, belongs to Kehli; J. Obi* being the most northerly Beni Shangul hill at this point. 
J. Tinze* belongs to Kehli, as well as the following mountains to the west of it, J. N’Zila 
J. Ta J. Bine. J. Onko* is the nearest Beni Shangul mountain, and J. Gule belongs to 
Gomasha. 
ee a to receive tribute from Dul; and half of J, Kurmuk belongs direct to Kehli, and 

to 

On the west, Kehli includes J. Maiak, J. Surkum, and J. Abduldugu, and on the north 
stretches as far as, though it does not include, J. Tabi. 

Inhabitants—Hamdan Beshir, Mek of Kehli, is brother of the Mek of Fazokli, and is a 
Fungawi. He is very friendly and anxious to receive oe protection, as he has suffered a 
great deal from Tur-el-Guri’s raids, and is greatly afraid e Abyssinians. He does not appear 
to be nearly as able a man as the Mek of Fazokli, or to have as vetach authority; he is a prosperous, 


mde man. 

he valley between J. Ragreig and J. Kebli forms a regular oasis, and must have a 

oS seme of several thousand ; it is a very pleasant place in the dry season, though in the rains 
e low ground becomes a swamp. 

Water is obtained eatihtiees.” 9 and from pools in the khors, while on the face of J. Kehli 
itself are several springs, from which the more particular carry their drinking water. J, Kehli 
is consequently exceptionally well wooded, though it is one mass of huge granite boulders. 
J. Ragreig is dry, and though it has a smoother surface, only grows small trees, and is of the 
same type as most of the-hills of the country. in the valley there is a great deal of dura 
grown, and there are plenty of cattle, sheep, and pigs. 


* None of these features were identified on the ground. 
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The majority of the inhabitauts are Ragreigs, who are mere farm slaves; they are of Berat 
origin, and their Mages om right up to the top of J. Ragreig, 1,500 feet above the bed of the 
wales . The better of people are Hamegs and Watawit (foreigners) from various parts. 
There is one large family who fled from the Dervishes from Abu Haraz. | 

Several tribes are represented in the out-lying hills of the district. In those bordermg on 
Fazokli and Beni Shangul are Bertas, while to chee in Surkum and the neighbouring hi 
are Baruns, with Hamegs, and a oe of Watawit. 

The people of J. Kehli are very healthy-looking and prosperous. 

A certain amount of dura is grown on the road to but it had failed this season on account 
of the drought; very little appears to be grown away from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hills. Egyptian currency, M. T. dollars, or gold rings, are readily taken here. ie 





APPENDIX IV, 


Notes on Dul. 


Dul covers a very small area, being little more than the villages on J. Dul. Half 
J. Kurmuk and J. Jerok belong to it however, and J. Kumfo should do so, though it is at present 
in possession of Wad Mahmud, Sheikh of Gomasha, who resides there. 

J. Dul is a round-topped hill, standing 2,000 feet above the general level, and only con- 
nected with the escarp by a low col. There is a great deal of soil on it, and the rock is of a 
eur character, very different from the neighbouring granite hills. 

ul owes its existence to the gold found on J. Dul, and in the banks of the streams that 
drain past it. Almost no cultivation seems to be carried on in the district, but all food supplies 
are imported from Assosa and neighbouring districts, and are paid for in gold. . 

Tribute is paid to both Kehfi and Gomasha, and the Abyssinians have several times made 
raids from their head-quarters at Goha, which is only a day’s march off. The remains of the old 
Egyptian lines are still clearly visible and the remains of the houses built by the Egyptian 
officers exist. | 

The Mek (name not recorded) is an old man completely cowed by constant fear of raids. 
He is stupid and apparently exercises little authority over the various Sheikhs who represent the 
different sections of the viii of Dul. His residence at present is in J. Jerok, where he lives 
in order to be as far away from the Abyssinians as possible. He is, I believe, a relation of the 
Meks of Kehli and Fazokli. 

The A is very mixed, and the upper classes are a lazy good-for-nothing lot, 
supported by, Berta slaves, who do the gold-washing. The villages on the lower slopes of the 
western and northern side of the mountain form an almost continnous scattered town, and there 
are some huts on the north side of the stream. The water supply is drawn from the stream on 
the north side of the mountain, which at all times has a little ranning water in it. Lower down 
water can only be obtained by digging in the dry season, and this applies to the Khor-ed-Daheb, 
and other streams in the district. ‘ 

I imagine almost all the gold in the district comes from J. Dul itself, as I saw no signs of 
oe in the streams above the point at which the drainage from the mountain empties mto 

em. 

The shafts or pits from which the “ dirt” which is washed for gold is obtained are to be 
seen more than half-way up the mountain, and exist in a great number all round the foot of it. 
There are also washings near the village of Khumfo, and in the Khor Ed Daheb, where the road 
from Kurmuk to Dul crosses it. At these places, though the “dirt” is washed in the river bed, it 
is obtained from shafts, sometimes 100 y off, sunk in the red clay of the banks. 

These shafts are about 3 feet in diameter, and are sunk unrevetted 15 to 20 feet. The 
pats is so stiff, that the sides are notched in successive rungs, forming a ladder for ascent and 

escent. 

The sand in the river bed itself is white, and appears to be washed down from the granite 
formation of the escarp, in which the streams rise. It does not contain gold. 

‘The washing is soos by women with wooden dishes. ‘They wash the red earth away, 
leaving a small residue which is quite black with slight signs of “colour” in it; nuggets of any 
size are uncommon. From this residue the gold is melted out, and moulded into small bars. 
The dust which I saw left in the black residue, after washing, was in thin flakes, not exceeding 
one-tenth inch in diameter. 

_ The Dul gold field is quite separate from that of Beni gry and has the reputation of 
being as rich or richer than any part of the latter. I have no knowledge of mineralogy, and 
can give no opinion of the richness of the specimens of “dirt” | saw, or of the probability of 
Sold being found in other conditions here. 
nae very considerable trade is carried on between Dul and the Assosa districts in food-stuffs, 

the road up the escarp, at the head of the valley immediately south of J. Dul, is very much 
used, though it is one of the steepest and worst roads imaginable. There appears at present to 


* Illustration not reproduced, 
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be very little traffic with Kheli or the Blue Nile districts, though the road from Abu Shanina is 
easy, and with a very little clearing could be made passable for camels. 
_. ‘The people of Dul would eagerly buy European goods, clothes, &c., as they make great 
display of the articles they have. 
_  Dul would make a most excellent advance base for a trade route to the Galla and 
—_ districts, which now draw most of. their goods through Addis Abbaba, the Red 
ea Coast. 

Though no crops are at present grown in Dul, there evidently has been considerable cultiva- 
tion, and the soil appears fertile. 

| C...W..G. 
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APPENDIX V. 





Notes on Beni Shangul. 


Little information could be obtained about Beni Shangul, as my instructions prohibited my 
entering it. Its houndaries, as far as they effect the frontier question, are described in the 
Aonendicss dealing with Kehli and Fazokli. 

The inhabitants are evidently very anxious to get rid of the Abyssinians and a deputation 
was sent to me, when I was at Ghee: under the impression that I was coming to take over the 
country. . 

ere is a post of thirty Abyssinians at Beni Sharigul, under Genyazmatch Shetti. I did 
not ascertain i bet org Ban! Shangul the gold workings were. 

The character of the , as seen from a distance, was a wide, well-watered, 
valley, covered with shrubs and, near the streams, forest trees. Its eral elevation must be 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea, and the climate should be excellent. The ruling classes 
seem to be chiefly Watawit (foreign) merchants, and the lower classes, Bertas. There is said to 
be plenty of dura grown there. ee 





APPENDIX VI. 





Notes on Gomasha, Assosa, Kirin, Fadasi, Abdul Wadi's, and Kutu. 


These districts formed one group under the leadership of Hojali Wad Hassan, whose head- 
quarters were at Assosa until he was taken prisoner, with Tur-el-Guri, by the Abyssinians. He is 
generally kept at Harrar with Ras Makonnen, but has recently been at Addis Abbaba, having 
been summoned by Menelek on account of a dispute that has arisen over Kutu, described below. 
Ho wrote last year to his Sheikhs secretly, to direct them to try and obtain Egyptian protection, 
and his liberation ate British intervention. Hamid, Sheikh of Kirin. said that, after 
Omdurman, a letter was ad to the Government asking for protection, but that no reply 
had been received. ; 

_  Gomasha.—Gomasha lies south of Beni Shangul, and its natural western boundary would 
- r to be the escarp which coincides with the watershed between the Tumat and the White 
ihe, There are, however, some Gomasha villages on the spurs which project from the escarp, 
and Kumfo, which is on the lower ground south of Dul, is the residence of Wad Mahmud, nominal 
ers of ee wack ' Ga eet 
e vil marked as Gomasha on the Was apparently Wad Mahmud’s old 
residence. I believe it no longer exists, having been destroyed ‘s the ‘Alroniniaite If it has 
been rebuilt it is no longer known as Gomasha. The actual head-quarters of ‘the district is Goha, 
which is on a spur projecting into the Tumat Vall ~ The Abyssinians have a post there of 
thirty men, under Fiterari Gululatti, the Abyssinian officer responsible to Degaz Damassi for all 
the ont Shalit and Assosa districts occupied of recent years. 
Wad Mahmud and other Sheikhs are now reaponsible to him, instead of to Hojali Wad 


Gomasha probably receives tribute from Dul, and the Abyssinians would, I am sure, clai 
that peeeet as fthe Geta of Rtomeene: : Pa 
‘The part of the district on the top of the esca does not appear to be thickl ula 
though “i soil is evidently fertile al well renter a 

udged by European standards it js a most attractive country, covered as it is with 
flowering ms i and small trees, and intersected with small running streams, bordered with 
forest trees. 
Assosa, Fadasi and J. Bela—Assosa, which is the same ‘as Agoldi on the old maps, was not 
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-visited. It is the head-quarters of a great deal of trade, and the point where traders from Lega 

Galla and the south meet those of the north. The Gallas bring their horses, cattle, ivory, fowl 
and slaves, receiving gold in exchange. _ 

I was unable to obtain clear information as to the names of the Sheikhs of these districts, as 
there was a confusion between the names of the acting Sheikhs and those who had been, but 
who are now prisoners with the Abyssinians. , 

. The Sh of Assosa, I believe, is Homad Wad Mahmud, who is a prisoner at Harrar. 
Hamid Wad Mahmud is the acting Sheikh. 

Mohamed Wad Hassan is Sheikh of Fadasi, with head-quarters at Gorgura, but there is an 
Abyssinian post there. . 

_ J. Bela is a small district under Jasin, a son of Hojali Wad Hassan. 

Kirin —Kirin is under Sheikh Hamid, a oe intelligent, middle-aged man, who appears to 
be very little interfered with by the Abyssini ins, though he assists them in their raiding parties. 
He would be an awkward man for the Abyssinians to attack, as he has established a large grain 
store in a very strong | saree half-way e J. Kirin, and there are rings in the mountain, which 
would provide him with water. He could probably muster about fifty rifles, and the rest of his 

people are armed with very fine bows, 5 to 6 feet long, and spears. ‘The Fanaoge and Fana 

enta mountains bound Kirin on the north, and it extends to, and includes, Gonza and 
J.B on the south. 

I could obtain no reliable information as to the boundaries between Kirin and Assosa, but I 

do not think there are any Kirin villages east of J. Kirin. 

_. The three principal men of Kirin are Barbekr, Hamid (not the Sheikh), and Ahmed Wad 

Jimr, who own villages and cultivate a lot of dura at the places shown on scale 1: 250,000 map. 
They are Watawit and Arabic-speaking, but the majority of the inhabitants are Bertas (in these 
districts absolutely naked), 

_ Kirin extends to J. Tungshur and J. Fanfan on the west, where it is bounded by the Barun 
district of Komo, but there is a strip of uninhabited country between ; consequently, the boundary 
is vague. 

, here are slight signs of gold-washing near Kirin, but these are of no importance. Sheep, 
goats, pigs, and fowl are plentiful, but no cattle. This season there was a failure of the dura erop 
from drought, but sufficient was produced for the requirements of the inhabitants, 

{ heard complaints that Hamid occasionally loots merchants on the road from Galla to 
Assosa, and he raids the Baruns for slaves. I think, however, he has enough intelligence to see 
1t would 6 agi to behave if he came under Egyptian protection. 

mee s are remarkably well built, and generally Kirin is in advance of the other places on 
our rou 

Abdul Hadi’s—South of Kirin is the small district under Sheikh Abdul Hadi, which lies 
between J. Gonza and the Yabus Streams. Abdul Hadi resides at Gabugola, a scattered village 
on the main Abyssinian road from Lega Galla to Assosa. There are a number of merchants here, 
and there is a good deal of cultivation and a considerable population in the neighbourhood. 
Abdul Hadi himself was friendly, but more under Abyssinian influence than the Sheikhs of the 
__ Kutu.—South of the Western Yabus, and extending along the northern slopes of Shakadobi 
Range, is the district of Kutu, under Sheikh Kutu. He now lives at 2 small village at the head of 
the Harodima Stream. When Hojali Wad Hassan was taken prisoner, Degaz Goti wished to 
absorb Kutu into his district; but to this Sheikh Kutn objected, as he wished to be treated in the 
same way as other districts of the Assosa group. I do not think Ph Damassi or Fiterari Gulu- 
latti objected to the transfer; but somehow the case was referred to Menelek, who summoned 
Degaz Goti and Hojali Wad Hassan to come and lay the facts before him ; and sent down Basha Zodi 
to administer the district, independently either of Degaz Goti or Fiterari Gululatti, pending his 
decision, Basha Zodi’s head-quarters are now at Shaso. I believe it is Menelek’s intention, when 
the boundary question is settled, to reinstate Hojali Wad Hassan with an Abyssinian title, and, if 
this is done, Kutu would probably revert to him. ; ‘ ‘ 

Sheikh Kutu is an oll man, but intelligent and active. He would, I think, be satisfied with 
any arrangements which prevented his coming directly under the Gallas. 

\, ,. There are a fair number of cattle at his village, which is on a fine site on an open spur over 

5,000 feet above the sea level. The other villages of Kutu are small and far apart. 








C. W. G. 
APPENDIX VIL 4 
= — 
_ The contrast between the Lega Gallas and the black population of the country north and 
west of them is very marked. The language is quite distinct, and there is very little sigt a 
breeding, though there are numbers of black awed among the Gallas.. The Abyssmmians anc 
Gallas term all the black tribes indiscriminately “ Shangalla.” es .. s. 
The most extraordinary thing about Galla is the density of the population and the sharpness 


of the line defining its limits. Beginning at the north at the very crest of the Shakadobi sera 
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tain, it is sharply defined to the west by the et et te the extreme limit of the Sonka Valley. 
The Galla farms run up to the Mae edge of this, but the few that exist in the Sonka Valley itself 
are all inhabited by blacks. On the south, too, there are no Gallas on the southern slope of the 
escarp, though they are in considerable numbers in the Garre Valley, above the point where the 
stream breaks its way out of the mountains. | 

The strip actually inhabited is therefore very narrow, for the Yabus Valley is one wide 
marsh, and the lower spurs which project into it are considered too unhealthy for habi- 
tation. 

The Gallas are a very light brown, lighter than most of the Shoans [ saw, and are healthy 
and well developed, though not big men. pe are unattractive people, being lazy, suspicious, 
and stupid. They have none of the quickness of the blacks, reat undoubtedly they are much 
higher in the scale of humanity, and capable of much more development. 

All the field labour is done by slaves or women. 

A good deal of clothing is worn, chiefly native cloths, though a certain amount of Manchester 
stuffs come through from the Red Sea Coast. 

There are very few defined villages in the country, each house standing in the middle of its 
own farm; though when these farms are of large extent there are a considerable number of 
slaves’ huts surrounding the main building. The huts are of the ordinary tukl pattern, and are 
not well built; a great feature, however, is the row of miniature tukls, containing grain, in front 
of the dwelling-house. | 

All the trade of the country is carried on at recognized “ gabas,” or market-places. These 
are generally situated on some convenient hill, and the market is held once a-week—thus the 
market at Kelim is on Tuesday, and on Thursday at Gidami. The markets are carried on in a 
most orderly manner, though generally attended by some thousands. All disputes and distur- 
bances are summarily dealt with Es the local official, who is present while the market lasts, i.e., 
eee! from 10 A.M. to 5 p.M. The native produce sold consists of cattle, sheep, and horses; 

ura, Indian corn, teff, and other grains ; honey, cotton, and native cloths; ivory ornaments, spear 
shafts, spices of various kinds, and butter. Gold rings, Maria Theresa dollars, and Abyssinian salt 
are the currency; while imported goods are beads, ornaments, coloured threads, and Manchester 
cottons. 

Till sixteen years ago Lega Galla was independent of Abyssinia, but Menelek, as King of Shoa, 
sent down an army to annex the country. The King (or Obi) was then Tulu, father of Degaz 
Goti, and he decided not to fight. Menelek consequently established him as Degazmatch, and all 
his Headmen were given Abyssinian rank. A small Abyssinian party was left to form the Degaz- 
match’s personal guard, but the great majority of the armed men of the country are Gallas, and 
all authority is vested in local men, 

Priests were sent down to convert the Gallas (who are pagans) to Christianity, and this 
process is gradually being carried out ; most of the children of the leading men, including those 
of Degaz Goti, being brought up as Christians, though their parents remain pagans. 

A few Abyssinians are employed by the Headmen as clerks and interpreters, but as a rule 
Gallas, who have learnt Amharic, are employed. 

The Gallas have refused to join Abyssinian armies fighting at a distance, but for local 
defence they are well armed, and would be formidable. They are not afraid of the Abyssinians, 
and only admit to owing allegiance to Menelek himself, though for him they have a great regard. 
If Menelek had tried to impose Abyssinian officers on these people he could not have Sept them in 
hand at all, as the approaches to the aaa are very difficult, and rebellion would have 
been easy. Such Abyssinians as I saw had no authority even with the blacks; and 
hasan f have no idea of making their authority felt where they are not backed up by 

ysical force. , 
. Tribute is paid to Menelek as he calls for it; and it is collected by Degaz Goti through the 
district officers. A tax of 2 M.T. dollars for each slave is imposed; and independent farmers, too 
ei to own slaves, contribute one day’s work a-week on the farms of the local officers. Menelek 
aws a considerable revenue from the ivory of the herds of elephants in the Upper Garre Valley, 
which he strictly preserves. 

Justice is administered under the old Galla laws, though capital cases have to be referred 
to Addis Abbaba. The local Magistrates hold weekly Courts, and the procedure is very orderly 
and regular, counsels being employed both for defence and prosecution. 

The Galla religion appears to be rather indefinite, a single supreme Being, “ Wag,” 
representing both good and evil influence. There is no regular priesthood and ritual, though 
idiots are 2 see th be more or less inspired. Polygamy is practised, even among the recent 
converts to Christianity. 

The Gallas refuse to eat fowl or fish, though great numbers of the former are reared 
in the country for exportation. The Galla is a very moderate feeder, and, though he 
drinks merissa and the Abyssinian honey wine, appears to be temperate. 

The names of neighbouring Galla tribes are accuratel given by Schuver, and they appear 
to be in very much the same condition as the Lega Gallas, though some of the northern tribes are 
Mahommedans. 

In the direction of the Baro, on the direct road from Gidami to Fincheo, the Galla 
population extends for three days’ march, then there is one day’s desert; the fifth day’s march 
is through Yambo (Nyuak) country. The Gallas do not extend into the flat country, west of 
the edge of the hills. 

Gobo was the old capital of Lega Galla, but Degaz Goti moved to Gidami. When Degaz 
Goti is away his duties devolve on his steward (or Womber), not on the next senior Magisirate; 
throughout the country every magnate has a similar functionary. 
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The rains in this district begin about the end of March, very much earlier than in the 
country further east. During the rains the clay soil and muddy bottoms through which the 
streams run make the country impassable. 

A number of ponies are bred by the Gallas, but they are very small and without much 
substance. Mules and donkeys are chiefly imported from further east. A good riding mule will 
fetch up to 100 M. T. dollars, while horses rarely run to more than 30. It is considered undignified 
to ride a donkey, and they are reserved for transport work ; their price varying from 10 to 30 dollars, 
_ cost from 1 to 2 dollars, and some of them are very fine. 

he main trade routes are to Assosa on the north and to Leka on the east, There is a 
es amount of trade, too, with the Yambos, and a route passes through Fincheo and Gambela 
ore. 
., Skins and cotton are obtained from the Baruns of the Garre Valley, but there is no trade 
with the Nuers. To the west the country is raided for slaves. Ce wis 


APPENDIX VIII. 





Notes on the Baruns. 


The Baruns are said to be related to the Bertas, but those met with in the Garre Valley were 
lighter in colour than the Bertas generally are, and spoke a different language 
They appear to be found in the whole of the centre of the Gezira from 12° north latitude 
southwards till the Dinkas of the Sobat are met with. Neither the Gallas nor Arabic-speaking 
eople to the north appeared to know much about the Baruns, and they never enter the 
run districts, except to raid. The northern Baruns acknowledge Sheikh Idris, of Gerawi, 
as their chief, and there is said to be another Sheikh in Komo, who is the head of the southern 


8. 
The Baruns have apparently no tribal organization, and live in very small widely- 
scattered villages wherever water can be found. The great distances god want of water 
isolating each village. The inhabitants live by hunting, and they have so long been subject to 
raids that they attack every person who goes through their country. 

Hojali Wad Hassan raided their villages as far north as Gerawi, and the Abyssinians have 
ae, at least three raids that I know of. In one of these Fiterari Gululatti’s predecessor was 

e 

I cannot say how far the Barun villages on the Alau and Garre are typical, the whole area 
inhabited being so enormous. Here there was plenty of water, and the opulation was dense 
enough to make them too formidable for the Gallas to attack. Plenty of dura was grown near 
the villages, and the inhabitants bunt a great deal, though they have no fire-arms. The villages 
were full of heads of game, and meat was common. 

The people were frightfully diseased, almost every man suffering from elephantiasis. They 
were, however, friendly and intelligent. aye 





APPENDIX IX. 





Notes on the Nuers and Nyuaks, 


. , A considerable number of Nyuak villages were found on the Garre, though most of the 
inhabitants had gone to the Baro to fish. This district is called Chai. The villages were clean 
and well built, and such Nyuaks as I saw, though physically not to be compared with the Nuers, 
“ppeared to be higher in the scale of humanity. 

The Yambos who live in the district bordering on the hills are said to be Nyuaks, and their 

trict extends about 25 miles down-stream from Fincheo. 

The Nuer district on the north hank of the Baro is called by the Gallas “Abi Gar” and the 
Gallas use the term “Dinka ” indiscriminately for both Nuers and Nyuaks, Kaich must be almost 
the furthest up-stream village of the Nuers on the north bank, as my Nyuak guide coming from 
the Garre expected to find Nyuaks there. From this point down-stream the Nuers extended 
Continuously as far as the Nyuak district of Amol. 

__ The Nuers up-stream of the Pibor mouth were exceedingly friendly and a wonderfully fine 
lot of men, extraordinarily healthy-looking, they had none of the sores and ulcers which ae 
the skin of most natives. They are bright and intelligent enough, but are like animals, without 
the least sense of decency, 

etow the Pibor, where the old Egyptian régime had been felt, they were not so friendly, 
and there was a good deal of disease among them. 
[1633} 2D 
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On the Upper Baro the marsh belt necessitates all cultivation being carried on at some distance 
from the river in the narrow forest strip. The permanent villages are established there, 5 miles 
from the river or more, and these have to be deserted in the dry season, when tempo — 
villages are constructed near the river bank, The Nuer does not appear to hunt at all, thoug 
game abounds, but chiefly lives on fish and dura. In some of the villages a good many sheep 
and oats are kept. 

: ere is practically no trade among the Nuers of the Upper Baro, and they have no deali 
with the Abyssinians, and there have been no Abyssinian expeditions down the north b 

A few Dinkas pass through the country from the Lower Sobat to Gulla with slave children, but 
this traffic seems to have almost ceased of latter years. The Dinka language appears to be a 
sort of “lingua franca” among both Nuers and Nyuaks, but many of them do not under- 
stand it. 


c.W G 





Notes on the Physical Features of the Country between the Blue Nile and Sobat. 


Fazokli, Kehli, and the greater part of Dul and Kerin and the Barun districts are 
essentially flat. The hills in these districts being scattered Lepage and rise steeply from 
the surrounding country. They are generally covered with detached boulders and stunted trees. 
The plain itself is generally gravelly or stony, and is intersected with dry rocky khors. It is 
covered near the foot of the hills with thorns and stunted acacia, but away from the hills the bush 
is generally thinner and thorn trees are not so common. Before it has dried up the grass among 
the bush would probably make it impossible to leave the path; but in the dry season there is 
generally no difficulty in getting through the bush excepting at the khors. The whole of this 
country suffers greatly from want of water, and even where there is water in the streams near 
their sources it soon pas Soar into the ground. Water can, however, often be found in the 
stream beds by digging, though generally only in small quantities. On the Gomasha Platean, 
which is bounded by a continuous steep escarp, all the streams flowing east to the Tumat contain 
running water, but the channels running west are dry, or only contain water for a very short 
way. The same thing occurs at the watershed between the coke and Eastern Yabus. In fact 
the only west-running water is at the break in the escarp between J. Bange and the Komo 
Range. This strip of country should be fertile, but it is at present almost entirely overgrown 
with bamboo canes. These canes reach a height of about 20 feet, and grow five or six ina 
clump. Bamboo occurs pretty nije Re all the country between about 3,(00 and 5,000 in 
level, but nowhere else, except in a small district on the south side of J. Kuzai, in anything 
like this quantity. 

The whole of Assosa and Fadasi is probably well watered, as the water supply evidently 
ie on the geological conditions, which appear to be similar to those of Sound and 
Galla. : 


Forest trees of i are not met with north of Gabugola, but there are fine trees fringing 

the tributaries of the Western Yabus south of this point, and also in the Harodima Valley. In 

the northern districts honey is fairly common, but from Gabugola, southwards through the 

ei districts, there are immense quantities, and all the trees are hung with cylindrical wicker 
ves, 

On the top of J. Shakadobi there is a considerable amount of wood, and through the 
Galla country there are ws trees; but it is only on the spurs of Tulu Wallel and on the water- 
shed between the Eastern Yabus and the Garre that there is continuous forest. The Gallas cut 
down a great many trees for firewood and building. Tke wood seems of good quality, as 
excellent spear-shafts are made from it. 

The map represents fairly the relative height of the various mountains, which are generally 
very bold in outline. There 1s a considerable rise in the Yabus Valley, Gidami being 6,000 feet 
above sea level. Tulu Wallel is a fine peat, over 10,800 feet in height. South of it the plateau 
os not end in such an abrupt escarp, but runs off into low spurs, with low-detached hills beyond 
them. 

The general characteristics of the Baro Valley are very similar to the flat country to the 

north, but the trees are rather larger. [think the width of the marsh on each side of the Baro 
itself has been exaggerated, and it seems generally to be about 4 or 5 miles wide on each side 
Fringing the marsh is a narrow belt of forest, and behind that the usual sandy or gravelly, 
thorn-covered country. Near the mouth of the Garre the marsh belt is much wider. 
__ Twas not able to ascertain definitely that the mouths of the Garre and Sonka were correctly 
identified, but these two khors were of a quite different appearance to all others, bein deep 
cuts with sandy bottoms, while other khors, such as the Wakau, near Nasser, were merely shallow 
depressions in the mud, by which flood water drained back to the river. 

The Western Yabus probably reaches the White Nile as the Khor Adar or Yal, one mouth of 
which is about 20 miles south of Ahmed Aga, as here again white sand is deposited.. One report 
stated that the Sonka turned north and met the Yabus, in which case the Khor Makair is probably 
a khor rising in the south-western spurs of J. Gemi, but [ think it more probably is the Sonka. 
East of Nasser there are very few trees near the river, and anything like regular steamer traffic 
would soon exhaust the supply of fuel. The water of the Baro itself is brown, but the Pibor 
turned it quite white. | 
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The Adura had very little water in it, but from the information I received it appears to be a 
large river coming from the south, not a mere second channel to the Baro. It is, however, 
apparently joined some way above its mouth by a branch of the Baro.* 

C. W. G. 


Notes on Raiheay and Telegraphs. 


I have marked on Map IIt the lines which it might be worth while to examine with a view to 
Peon railway extensions, though only I and II appear to lie within the range of practical 
ities. 
e 1. Runs from Fazokli up the Tumat Valley through Beni Shangul, thence up the Yabus 
Valley east of J. Gazar into Fait Galla, and over the pass near J. Ngi into the Sobat Valley, 
reaching the Baro, near Gambela, thus lying elie wholly in Abyssinian territory. It would 
probably prove the cheapest to construct, and would tap a comparatively populous and rich 
country. . 

- Runs from Abu Shanina vii Kehli and Dul to Kirin over the pass between J. Fanaoge 
and J. Fanagamenta. From Kirin it would run up the Khudush Valley, and join line 1 near 
J. Gazar, thus lying in what may be Egyptian territory as far as Kirin. It would be of both 
strategic and commercial value. 

3 and 4, Running from Kirin on the flat ground to Gambela and Nasser respectively, would 
be Sen to construct, and would be practically valueless for commercial purposes ; they have 
only been considered because the Cape to Cairo line has been treated by some people as a 
serlous enterprise. The marsh belt would make the pi of crossing the Sobat prohibitive 
anywhere between Ajungmir and the rapids near Gambela. Stone would probably be unpro- 
curable anywhere on the Sobat below these rapids. 

The pass near J. Ngi is the only point between Tulu Wallel and J. Gemi, where it would 
be possible to descend into the Baro Vailey. 

The lines proposed would none of them entail any great engineering difficulties, but the cost 
of construction would be a great deal higher than in the Sudan, on account of the uwumber of 
khors and irregular stony nature of the ground. 


Telegraph. 


White ant is everywhere very bad. <A great deal of clearing would be required, and very 
few poles suitable for fitting in metal sockets could be obtained, though they would do for a 
temporary line. 

Iron is plentiful in all the frontier districts north of Galla, and there would not be much 
temptation for natives to steal the wire. 

Communication with the Baro Valley would probably always be by the White Nile, and 
telegraph extension would not be required beyond Kirin, except in connection with railways. 


aso 


Notes on Presents, Trade Goods, and Currency. 


Among the Abyssinians presents, to be prized, must be of some value. 

Revolvers of service calibre and magazine rifles are probably the best; small revolvers are 
useless. Watches that go are good, but elaborate toy watches are not. Gun metal watches, 
such as can be bought for 10s. to a guinea, are probably the best. 

Terai hats (which Major Bright procured in England for 2s. or 3s.) were very good both among 
oN eye and blacks. Scissors, needles, black silk stockings, and coloured ailks for sewing were 
all asked for. 

The fashionable dress among the Abyssinian officers, is a large black terai and a thick, black, 
braided cloak; the latter can be obtained in Cairo, but are very bulky. Their wives line the 
en am bright cloth. Ribbons would probably be popular. Ink, paper, and pens are always 
asked for. 

I think it is better to give the Abyssinians very few presents, as they are insatiable be 
and are quite ready to cates you, if they think there is anything to be made out of it. On the 
other hand they do not seem to mind being refused things, and will not take money. They are 
very liberal in giving eatables, but expect presents in return. If these are given they should be 
of small value, and big presents should be kept as a reward for some actual service, and 
should be promised quietly through some retainer. Small red and blue beads were valued among 
the Kirin and neighbouring people ; but they are hardly worth taking, except to give to one’s own 
men to procure small things for themselves, and sometimes to pay for guides. White cloth is 
everywhere prized; green is good among the Gallas, and red among the Bertas. It is better to 

Vvexvery few colours, as it is easy to start jealousies among the recipients. Glass bottles were 
everywhere valueless. On the Sobat, among the Nuers, much the best currency is some form of 


* Major Austin has definitely settled this question. T Not reproduced. 
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No. 73. 


Anglo-Belgian Africa Company and British Tropical Africa Company to Foreign Office.—- 
(Received September 6.) 


Sir, 46, Leadenhall Street, London, September 5, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th August 
addressed to the Secretaries of the two above-named Companies of the Joint Board, of 
which I am the Chairman, stating that Lord Salisbury regrets that, having regard to 
circumstances recorded, he cannot undertake to support or to recommend to the 
Egyptian authorities attempts to utilize the Concessions mentioned in our communication 
of the 1st August, in so far as they apply to territories lying within the basin of the 
Upper Nile. 

I trust that the Secretary of State may be pleased to reconsider his opinion of the 
circumstances of the case when further facts and arguments have been submitted to him, 
and it would seem proper for me on behalf of the Joint Board of the Companies to state 
the grounds on which the validity of the Concessions made to them seem to be based, 
leaving any further political considerations, with which we are not competent to deal and 
with which we are not directly concerned, to be the subject of discussion between His 
Majesty King Leopold II, Sovereign of the Independent State of the Congo, and the 
British Government, should such seem desirable and necessary. 

I have first the honour to observe that the Agreement between Great Britain and 
this Majesty King Leopold II, granting the lease of the territories on the Upper Nile, 
having been concluded on the 12th May, 1894, and the transfer of commercial rights to 
the English concessionnaire taking effect on the 1st August, 1894, while the Convention 
between France and the Congo Free State is dated the 14th August, 1894, it is clear that the 
English Concession is in no way affected by the French Convention which subsequently 
bound the Free State to renounce for itself occupation or political influence, in the future, 
in certain districts. 

The English Concession could not be unfavourably affected by an agreement 
made subsequent to the grant of its rights and having special reference to the future 
alone, even supposing that those rights formed any part of the subject of the Convention, 
which they do not, seeing that the Anglo-Beigian Companies were formed for com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural purposes alone, and have neither occupation, adminis- 
tration, nor political influence. 

Your letter notices that Her Majesty's Government have been kept in complete 
ignorance of these Concessions; but I would respectfully venture to observe that if the 
Congo State and His Majesty were acting within their legal and unquestioned rights, 
acquired under the Convention with England, there was no advantange to or obligation 
on the English concessionnaire to refer to the] Foreign Office, seeing that the rights 
under the Concession were necessarily dormant unti! the recent pacification of the 
Soudan. 

When order had been fully restored, the Anglo-Belgian Companies were founded 
on the English Concession, and I hastened, on their behalf, to solicit the assistance of 
Her Majesty’s Government in carrying ont commercial schemes which will materially 
benefit the revenues of the Egyptian Soudan. 

The sound legal position of these Companies with regard to the British Government 
and His Majesty King Leopold IL would thus seem unquestionable, and they wenld not 
be adversely affected by any of those political considerations which are discussed in your 
letter, the principal one being a question of the validity of Concessions which might 
seem to have been, by implication, formally renounced in the Convention between 
France and the Congo Free State of the 14th August, 1894, in pursuance of which 
Agreement the Sovereign of the Congo Free State might be thought justified in cancel- 
ling at once any Concessions which might have been granted by him for territories 
lying to the west or north of the line specified in the Convention. This question may 
possibly form the subject of some modification of the Agreement between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Sovereign of the Congo Free State. I am not in a position to 
discuss it, not possessing full knowledge of the correspondence which may have been 
already exchanged; but, in order to justify the existence of the Companies above 
named, and my own position as their Chairman and representative, you will, perhaps, 
permit me to state, as briefly as possible, the argument which convinced me, and the 
eminent lawyers to whom I referred the case, after the most careful examination of such 
material as was available, that the original lease of the Pritish Government remained 
valid, and carried with it the validity of the English Concession. 
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I would, first, respectfully join issue with a possibly misunderstood assumption 
which seems to underlie the penultimate and ante-penultimate paragraphs of your letter 
that the victory of Omdurman has in any way affected the rights of Egypt or the validity 
of the lease. That important event has probably enhanced the value of the territories 
leased by England and commercially conceded by His Majesty, but the rights of Egypt 
remain such as they were on the 12th May, 1594, when the lease was signed, and the 
supplementary assurance not to ignore those rights was recorded. They cannot revive 
in full force within the territories covered by the lease, because they are by its provisions 
temporarily suspended, unless it be argued that the Convention of the 12th May, 1894, 
is altogether abrogated. The reiteration of the rights of the Egyptian Government add 
nothing to their force. ‘They have never been disputed, and will only revive when the 
conditions of the lease have been fulfilled. 

The Agreement of the 12th May, 1894, between Great Britain and His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians was concluded for reasons of convenience fully set forth in the Earl 
of Kimberley’s despatch to Mr. Hardinge of the 23rd May, 1894. Germany and France 
at once objected to its provisions. ‘The former disapproved of the lease of territory by 
the Congo State to Great Britain between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Albert Edward, 
uniting the two British spheres of influence, and Article ITI was consequently withdrawn, 
under agreement with the Congo Free State, in the Declaration of the 22nd June, 1894. 
France objected to the lease to the Congo State of the territories of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
which she had long coveted, and which she was then engaged in endeayouring to 
effectively oecupy. 

It is asserted that had Great Britain supported the Congo Free State, and insisted 
on the maintenance of the Agreement of the 12th May, 1894, as against France, the 
Boundary Agreement between these States of the 14th August would never have been 
concluded. But this support not having been given, and the Congo Free State being 
unable alone to withstand French pressure, the Agreement was signed, and was duly noti- 
fied to Her Majesty’s Government. 

However this may be, I have failed to find in the documents which have been 
published any denunciation of the original lease in consequence of the Convention 
between the Congo Free State and France, to which Great Britain was not a party, 
and with which she, consequently, had no concern. It might, superficially, be 
argued that the Agreement with France bound the Congo State to abstain from 
political action in certain districts; but, on the other hand, tne lease with Great 
Britain was not affected by an Agreement to which she was not a party, and to 
which she had never objected, while both by silence and by subsequent action she 
has allowed its continual validity. In confirmation of this I would refer to the 
Official collection of Treaties of Sir Edward Hertslet, K.C.B., second edition, vol. iii, 
of 1896, which contains the Agreement of the 12th March, 1894, with its modifica- 
tion of the 22nd June, 1894, and the Franco-Congo Agreement of the 14th August, 
1894, and the official map of the territories under the lease at p. 1008, but does not 
notice that, as between the Congro Free State and Great Britain, the lease was 
subject to any further modification than that of the 22nd June, 1894. 

The battle of Omdurman; the collapse of the Mahdi’s power; the dispute with 
France over Fashoda and the subsequent Convention of the 21st March, 1899, with 
Great Britain, strengthen and not weaken the original lease. For whatever the 
pretensions of France may have been in 1894 in the Bahr-cl-Ghazal, she absolutely 
renounced them in 1899, and it is impossible that Great Britain should allow her to 
interfere again within the territories which were the subject of the lease. Moreover, 
and this is a point to which the highest significance must be attached, the validity of 
the lease has been expressly affirmed by Lord Salisbury himself in his despatch of the 
6th October, 1898, to the Ambassador at Paris, wherein he writes :— 

“The next warning was given by the Agreement with the King of the Belgians 
which gaye him, for his lifetime, up to Fashoda, and which Agreement is in existence 
and full force still. It has never been cancelled and never repudiated by this country. 
It was true that the King of the Belgians was persuaded, without any consent on the 
part of Great Britain, to promise the French Government that he would not take 
advantage of it beyond a certain limit; but that concession on his part did not diminish 
the act as an assertion of her rights by England.” 

. Seeing that Articles 2 and 3 of the Agreement were the only Articles of 
importance or which stood independently, and that Article 3 was withdrawn by special 
dgteement with England, it would seem reasonable to infer that Lord Salisbury’s 
assertion that the Agreement was in existence and full force, and had never been 
cancelled or repudiated by this country referred to Article 2, which concerns the lease 
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under which the Anglo-Belgian Africa Company and the British Tropical Africa 
Company hold their Concessions. 

Even should the Convention of the 14th August, 1894, be held to influence in any 
way the action of Her Majesty’s Government, it can in no way limit or annul the rights 
of the concessionnaires which were acquired previously, as its prohibition is alone 


concerned with the political action of the Congo Free State, and does not affect 


commercial and non-political engagements made with private individuals or Associa- 
tions. 

Consequently, the Joint Board of the two Companies would most respectfully 
solicit a further consideration of what they must maintain to be their rightful and 
indefeasible claims from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


a ec Ee A ee 


No. 74. 
Intelligence Division to Foreign Office.—(ieceived September 6.) 


THE Director of Military Intelligence presents his compliments to the Under. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, in réturning the documents named in the 
margin,” advyerting to the question of the proposed establishment of an Anglo- 
Egyptian post at Kiro, on the White Nile, desires to offer the follo wing remarks :— 

here is no record in the Intelligence Division of any determination of the 
latitude of Kiro, a place which does not appear on any of the existing maps of Upper 
Egypt prepared in this Department, except in the reproduction of a sketch executed 
by Colonel Martyr, where it is placed in latitude 5° 27’ north. 

Presuming that the 4° 30’ in the decypher of Sir R. Roda’s telegram is an error 
for 5° 80’, or that Colonel Martyr's value is correct, a post 5 miles to the north of 
Kiro would be outside Belgian territory as defined in the Franco-Congolese Treaty of 
the 14th August, 1894. 

With reference to the position assigned to Kiro by Major Gibbons, according to 
the telegram above alluded to, Sir John Ardagh would point out that there is a village 
called Kiri on the White Nile, of which the latitude is about 4° 20’, and it is possible 
that some confusion may have arisen between the two places, or that 4° 21’ in the 
telegram is an error for 5° 21’. 

There are thus three values for the latitude of Kiro, viz., 5° 21’, 5° 27’, and 
5° 30’; but in the absence of any information as to how they were obtained, Sir John 
Ardagh is unable to say which is correct. The approximate agreement between the 
observations made by Colonel Martyr and those of the Belgian officers, as reported, 
together with the fact that in the map of this region compiled by Colonel Macdonald 
the latitude of Kiro is shown as 5° 29’, disposes him to think that the true value will 
be found between 5° 27’ and 5° 30’, and that there would, therefore, be no objection 
perhaps to the occupation of the proposed post. 


Intelligence Division, September 6, 1900. 
cere ener 
No. 75. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir A. Hardinge.} 


(No. 284. Confidential.) 


Sir, Foreign Office, September 6, 1900. 

I TRANSMIT to you herewith copies of despatches from Her Majesty’s Agent 
in Abyssinia relative to the question of the delimitation of the frontier between 
Abyssinia and British East Africa. { 


I request you to furnish me, by telegraph, with your observations on the proposals 
made by the Emperor Menciek. os 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


a rr 


* Nos. 60, 62, and 64, { Also to Sir H. Johnston (No. 279). } Nos. 6, 39, and 40. 
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No. 76. 


Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury —<(Received September 10.) 


(No. 84. Confidential.) 
My Lord, 


Camp, Gubatto, August 19, 1900. 


MR. HAMPSON learns from Jibuti that the notorious Karl (Suleiman) Inger, 
who was arrested by the French authorities on his arrival there recently, has now 
been condemned to two years’ imprisonment in Jibuti, the charge being understood to 
be that of defrauding some of his companions in his former expedition. 

A copy of this despatch is being sent to Viscount Cromer and to Her Majesty’s 


Agent in Abyssinia. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 





No. 77. 


Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 10.) 


(No. 146., 
My Lord, 


Cairo, September 3, 1900. 


SOME time ago the Italian Agent and Consul-General handed to Lord Cromer a 
Memorandum embodying various complaints and charges brought by the Governor of 


Erythrea against the Soudan Administration. 


I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of the reply which I 
have sent to the Italian Agent and Consul-General for communication to M. de Martini. 
I have forwarded a copy of this Memorandum, and of the reply to Her Majesty’s 


Ambassador at Rome. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 


Inclosure in No. 77. 


Pro-Memoriéd. 


IL Capitano Talbot, con un buluk di 
ascari, provenieate da Sabderat e dal 
Monte Gulsa, risali il Fiume Gasc, senza 
permesso delle autoritd Eritree, rilevando 
per un estensione di cerca 200 chilom. il 
territorio Eritreo. Cid avenne prima che 
il Colonello Talbot si recasse a Asmara per 
incontrarsi col Signor Martini. 

(Translation.) — Captain Talbot, 
with a buluk of askaris, coming 
from Sabderat and Mount Gulsa, 
ascended the River Gash, without 
permission of the authorities of 
Erythrea, traversing some 200 kilom. 
of Italian territory. This took place 
before Colonel Talbot proceeded to 
Asmara to meet Signor Martini. 


_ 2.—(a.) Sin dallinizio del loro governo, 
1 Commandanti di Cassala parve tenessero 
il Gase quale confine fra il Sudan e l’Eri- 
trea, € reputassero di loro dominio tutto 
il territorio a sinistra di quel fiume. 

[1633] 


Reply. 


“CAPITANO TALBOT” was _ in 
reality Colonel Talbot, who met Signor 
Martini at Asmara. After the negotiations 
at Rome in November 1899, in which it 
was agreed that the frontier south of 
Kassala should be reconsidered, Colonel 
Talbot was sent to Asmara to discuss the 
question with the Governor of Erythrea, 
In order that he should be in possession of 
the necessary information, he was anxious 
to fix one or two points by observation. 
It is to be regretted that no previous 
communication was made to the Governor 
on this subject, and that it should have 
been assumed, after the negotiations at 
Rome, that the region in question could 
be regarded as debatable land. His escort 
only consisted of two non-commissioned 
officers and twelve askaris. 

2.—(a.) Colonel Collinson, the Com- 
mandant of Kassala, replies that the only 
jurisdiction he has ever exercised in any of 
the ccuntry between the Gash and the 
Atbara has been over the Hamran Arabs, 

2 F 
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Pro-memorid. 


(b.) Vi nominarono ed armarono capi. 


(c.) Vi mandarono ascari e guardie, vi 
esercitarono la giustizia. 


_(d.) Imposero dazii alle caravane. 


(e.) Ultimamente i pastori Beni-Amer 
che vi pascolavano furono amimoniti che o 
tornassero nel territorio Eritreo o si assog- 
getassero al pagamento del tributo. 

(Translation.) — (a.) From the be- 
ginning of their administration, the 
Commandants of Kassala seem to 
have looked upon the Gash as the 
boundary between the Soudan and 
Erythrea, and considered as within 
their domain all the territory left of 
that river. 

(b.) They appointed and armed 
Sheikhs. 

(c.) They sent askaris and guards; 
they exercised jurisdiction there. 

(d.) They imposed taxes on cara- 
vans, 

(e.) Finally, the Beni Amer shep- 
herds who graze there were warned that 
they must either return to Erythraan 
territory or they would be subjected to 
the payment of tribute. 


3. Il Commandante del distaccamento di 
Taclai conferma che al confine Angle- 
Egiziano si fa propaganda perche i pastori 
abbandonino il territoiro Eritreo per popo- 
lare quello dipendente da Souakin. Ad 
invogliarne V’esodo si e sparsa la voce che 
il Governo Anglo-Egiziano ha tolto ogni 
tassa per quest’anno, e gia alcuni Rasciaida- 
Baratieh se ne son andati. 

(Translation.)—3. The Commander 
of the detachment at Taclai confirms 
the information that on the Anglo- 
Egyptian border a propaganda is carried 
on to induce shepherds to abandon 
Erythrean territory and colonize the 
Soudan. To encourage the exodus a 
rumour has been spread that the 
Anglo-Egyptian Government have re- 
mitted all taxation this year, and 
already certain of the Rashaida Baratieh 
have crossed over. 


Reply. 


who lie south of the Tomat—Todluc line, the 
limit towards the south of Italian territory, 
according to the admission of the Italian 
Government. This tribe, who live on the 
north bank of the Setit, have been allowed 
five rifles, and their Sheikh has been 
instructed to prevent illegal hunting of 
game. 

(6.) No other arms have been issued to 
any other tribe. 

(c.) No soldiers or guards have ever been 
sent into the country, and the Commandant 
has not exercised judicial functions in that 
district. 

(d.) No taxes have been levied on cara- 
vans in that district to the Commandant’s 
knowledge. 

(e.), Colonel Collinson denies in toto that 
Beni Amer shepherds have either been 
warned to return to Erythrean territory 
or threatened with taxation. 

This charge seems all the more uncalled- 
for inasmuch as the whole of the Kassala 
district has for several months been overrun 
with Beni Amer tribesmen grazing their 
flocks and herds without any interference 
whatever; whereas, under the Martini— 
Parsons Agreement, any tribes crossing into 
Erythrean territory have heen called upon 
to pay heavily for the privilege of so doing. 

During March and April last Colonel 
Collinson reports having personally seen as 
many as 5,000 in one evening, the property 
of Italian Beni Amers, being watered within 
3 miles of Kassala. 

It might have been expected that reci- 
procal treatment should have been adopted, 
but these tribes have hitherto been allowed 
to graze freely; the charge brought against 
the authorities at Kassala is the more in- 
comprehensible. ; 

3. Colonel Collinson knows nothing of 
any attempts being made to induce Arab 
shepherds to abandon Erythrean territory, 
and has never countenanced any such pro- 
ceedings in any way. 

Last year a section of the Rashaida Arabs 
came from Akik and settled on the Atbara, 
but Colonel Collinson had previously known 
the Sheikh of this section of the tribe at 
Tokar and Akik, and concludes that they 
are ISgyptian subjects. 
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Pro-memorid. 


4. Gli ascari Anglo-Kgiziani del posto di 
Carora eccitano i] movimento emigratorio. 
Si possono citare parecchi testimoni e 
vittime di imposizioni indebitamente fatte 
da quei funzionarii sovra sudditi Italiani, 
che, secondo essi, avevano passate il confine. 

(Translation. )—4. The askaris of the 
Anglo-Egyptian post of Carora pro- 
voke this emigration. Evidence can 
be cited and victims produced who 
have suffered from the impositions of 
these functionaries, although Italian 


subjects, because it was alleged they had 


crossed the frontier. 


5. Per l’accordo doganale fra l’Eritrea ed 
il Sudan, le merci che dall’ Eritrea entrano 
per la via di Cassala nel territorio Anglo- 
Egiziano debbono essere gravate di un 
dazio dell’ 8 per cento ad valorem, da 
calcolarsi secondo le bollette di origine. 
Tnvece, sino a giorni recenti, il Commandante 
di Cassala volle calcolato il valore delle 
merci secondo il loro costo al giungere 
nella dogana: volle, cioé, che I’ 8 per cento 
si computasse aggiungendo al valore loro 
assegnato nelle bollette il prezzo del tras- 
porte traverso il mare e Eritrea, con- 
trariamente allo spirito ed alla lettera di 
quell’accordo. Con quest’accordo si volle 
difatti stabilito che Je merci provenienti 
dall’Eritrea fossero gravate dei medesimi 
dazii_ che s’imponevano alle altro pro- 
venienti da Suakin. Pero in seguito alle 
proteste dei negozianti Italiani, Arabi, e 
Greci, le autorita Anglo-Egiziane cessarono 
di applicare tale erroneo sistema. 
(Translation.)—5. Under the Cus- 
toms Agreement between Erythraea and 
the Soudan, goods which enter Anglo- 
Egyptian territory from Erythrea by 
the ala route should be assessed 
for duty at.a rate of 8 per cent. ad 
valorem, to be calculated according to 
their certificates of origin. Instead of 
this, up till recently the Commandant 
at Kassala insisted on calculating the 
value of the goods according to their 


Reply. 


4. To this charge Colonel Collinson 
replies :— 

‘‘With the exception of fifteen men at 
the depot at Kassala, all the askaris of the 
Arab battalion were at Gedaref and Galabat 
from October 1899 to April 1900, and not 
in touch in any way with Italian subjects, 
I therefore fail to see how they can be 
accused of inciting this emigrant move- 
ment.” 


Further: “ With the exception of a small 
post at Abu Gamal, 15 miles from Kassala, 
on the Gash, and Colonel Talbot’s escort 
mentioned above, no askaris have been sent 
anywhere on the Erythrean frontier.” 

Colonel Collinson asks to be furnished 
with particulars of the instances which can 
be cited of taxation being unduly levied on 
Italian subjects by “these functionaries ;” 
and states that this cannot have been done 
either by askaris or Government officials, as 
in the first place, they have had no opportunity 
of doing so; and, secondly, no taxes at all 
have been collected in the district up to 
date. 

5. The Customs Agreement between 
Erythrea and the Soudan provides that 
goods, which are not the bond fide produce 
of the Colony of Erythraa, shall pay on 
entering the Soudan no higher duties than 
those payable under the Egyptian Tariff for 
the time being in force on the importation 
into Egypt of the like goods coming from 
any third couniry. 

Now, the Egyptian. Tariff is at the present 
time 8 per cent. ad valorem, calculated on 
the estimated value of the goods, plus the 
cost of freight and insurance. ‘The Com- 
mandant at Kassala has, therefore, only 
applied the system in force in Egypt and 
universally adopted in assessing ad valorem 
duties. 

Neither Article 1 nor Article 2 of the 
Agreement, which deal with the Tariff on 
produce not specially reserved, make anv 
mention of certificates of origin. ‘These are 
only referred to in Article 7, which governs 
the procedure in the case of goods in 
transit. 

Colonel Collinson states that the mer- 
chants in Kassala who obtain goods from 
Massowah are all agents or branches of 
Massowah firms. They receive in Kassala 
mixed consignments of all sorts of articles, 
and it would be almost impossible for these 
to be accompanied by certificates of origin. 
The value of the articles, with a view to 
assessing the ad valorem duty, is determined 
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Pro-memorié. 


cost on arrival at the custom-house, 
that is to say, the cost of sea transport 
and of transport across Erythraea, con- 
trary to the spirit and the letter of 
that Agreement. It was intended by 
this Agreement to establish that the 
goods sent from Erythrea should be 
weighted with the same duties as those 
coming frem Suakin. However, in 
consequence of the protests of Italian, 
Arab, and Greek merchants the Anglo- 
Egyptian authorities have ceased to 
apply this mistaken treatment. 

6. Infine, le autoritd Anglo-Egiziane, 
allegando necessitd di governo, sequestrano 
i cammelli delle caravane Eritree quando 
giungono a Cassala: cid che ha per effetto 
d’intracalciare il commercio fra l’Eritrea e il 
Sudan. 

(Translation.)—6. Finally the Anglo- 
Egyptian authorities, alleging reasons 
of state, have sequestered camels be- 
longing to Erythrzean caravans, on their 
arrival in Kassala. This impedes the 
freedom of commerce between Erythrza 
and the Soudan. 


Reply. 


at Kassala by a Board of merchants who 
meet and draw up a price list of all articles 
imported from Erythrea, which is revised 
every three months. A similar system 
prevails in Egypt for such goods as fluctuate 
constantly in price. 


6. No case of the impressing of camels 
for Government work has occurred since 
February 1899, when a certain number of 
camels were required for telegraph con- 
struction, and paid for at market rates. A 
similar complaint was preferred lest year by 
Colonel Trombi. The complaint was duly 
dealt with at the time, and as no case has 
occurred since, it is not understood why the 
charge is now revived. 

From January to April of the current 
year Beni Amer camelmen were constantly 
applying to the Commandant for work for 
their camels. It is possible that this may 
have led to misrepresentations being made 
to the Governor, but it is quite untrue that 
the camels of Erythraan caravans have been 
impressed by the Government. 

Cairo, September 2, 1900. 





No. 78. 


Sir FP. Plunkett to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 10.) 


(No. 209.) 
My Lord, 


Brussels, September 8, 1900. 


WITH reference to Sir R. Rodd’s telegram No. 97 of the 30th ultimo, copy of 


which was inclosed in your Lordship’s despatch No. 103 of the 31st ultimo, I have 
the honour to inform your Lordship that as M. de Cuvelier has never recurred to the 
subject of forwarding provisions to the Congo State by the Nile route, either with me 
or Mr. Raikes, I have not communicated to him the contents of your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 97 of the 14th ultimo, stating under what conditions the transport of 
such provisions would be permitted. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. R. PLUNKETT. 





No. 79. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 14.) 


(Telegraphic.) P. Camp Dubbur, September 14, 1900 
4 THE Mullah has.raided Somali tribes close to Jigjiga, and ‘done considerable 


mage. 
A force of 2,000 men kas been dispatched from Harrar by the Abyssinians. 
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No. 80. 


Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 17.) 


(No. 149. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Cairo, September 8, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to point out that in the map which was handed to your 
Lordship by the Italian Ambassador on the 7th Jaly last, in illustration of Italian claims 
between Sabderat, Todluc, and the Atbara (North-East Africa and Soudan Print, Section 
No. 1, of the 7th July) I notice that the portion of territory inclosed between the Tomat— 
Todluc line, the Setit and the Soudan-Abyssinian frontier, is described in the note at the 
top left-hand corner of the map as “territory which will remain to England after the 
conclusion of the Agreement with Ethiopia.” 

It is the use of the future tense in this case to which I venture to draw your Lord- 
ship’s attention. 

Although no actual delimitation has yet taken place with Abyssinia, Her Majesty’s 
Government have signified to the Emperor Menelek that the line proposed by him after 
negotiation with Captain Harrington is generally accepted, and for administrative 
purposes the Soudan Government have acted as though the frontier were now definitely 
agreed upon, and exercise authority up to the approximate limits of that frontier. ‘The 
same prevails on the Abyssinian side. 

This frontier-line was communicated to the Italian Government in November last, 
and an exchange of notes took place at Rome in which the Italian Government recog- 
nized the modification which this arrangement would entail in the arrangements effected 
by the Anglo-Italian Protocol of the 15th April, 1891. 

I submit, therefore, that we are now entitled to consider this territory as definitely 
under the Soudan Government, and not as conditioned by an eventual Delimitation Agree- 
ment with Menelek, and would point out that in any case, the Italian Government 
having notified to us, before we began to negotiate with Menelek, that the southern 
limit of the territory which they claimed was the Tomat-Todluc line, we are entitled to 
consider any connection between this territory and the Government of Erythraa as 
definitely sundered. 

My reason for drawing attention to this small matter of detail in the Italian map is 
not only that Colonel Talbot was given to understand by the Governor of Erythraa at 
Asmara that his Excellency was extremely vexed at the recognition accorded by the 
Italian Government to the claims of the Soudan to this small piece of territory, but that 
in a recent Memorandum of frontier grievances forwarded here by M. de Martini, it is 
complained that the Soudan authorities have appointed and armed Chiefs in Italian 
territory between the Gash and the Atbara. Now the only district where any Chiefs 
have been appointed or armed is in that occupied by the Hamran tribe on the north bank 
of the Setit and south of the Tomat-Todluc line. This would appear to indicate that 
M. de Martini still contests the right of the Soudanese Government to exercise adminis- 
trative functions in the triangle referred to, south of the Tomat—Todluc line. 

It is true that on the Italian map the “Hamran” are marked as occupying the 
north side of the Tomat-Todluc line, but this, like several cther details in this map, is, 
according to our information, quite incorrect, the old-established seat of the Hamran 
being on the banks of the Setit. No doubt at times they may range northwards and 
crossed beyond the Tomat—Todluc ideal line, which is likely -to be a fruitful source of 
difficulties in the future, but the Setit is their proper country. 

I venture to submit, therefore, that it might be desirable to notify to the Italian 
Government, with reference to this map, in which it is implied that the claim of the 
Soudan Government to the territory in question is conditioned by an eventual agreement 
with Ethiopia ; that such agreement is considered by Her Majesty’s Government as having 
been arrived at in so far as the boundary with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan is concerned, 
and that the Soudanese Government consequently claim entire jurisdiction south of 
the Tomat-Todhuc line. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 


I ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
[1633] 2G 
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No. 81. 


Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 17.) 


(No. 150.) . 
My Lord, Cairo, September 9, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to report that somewhat earlier in the year it was arranged 
between Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General and the Belgian Representative in 
Egypt that in case of the necessity arising certain stores might be forwarded to the 
Congo Free State stations by the Nile route, without prejudice to the question of an 
eventual agreement for general transport to the Belgian posts on the Upper Nile. 

A steamer was due to leave Khartoum on the Ist instant, and two or three days 
before that date the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires asked me whether it would be possible 
to supply from the stores at Omdurman and send up to Reggat by that steamer 
20 tons of rice for the use of the garrison. This went somewhat beyond the spirit of 
the arrangement above referred to, but having ascertained from the Acting Governor- 
General of the Soudan that the rice was available and could be spared, but that the 
departure of the steamer could not be delayed, I instructed Colonel Jackson to comply 
with the request of the Sovereign of the Indepedendent Congo State, as preferred by 
the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires, on the understanding that the cost, freight, and all 
incidental charges would be reimbursed. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 





No. 82. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Lord Currie. 
(No. 101.) 
My Lord, Foreign Office, September 21, 1900. 

I TRANSMIT to your Excellency herewith a copy of a despatch from the 
Acting British Agent and Consul-General at Cairo relative to the proceedings of 
Sheikh Hasaballa,* whom the Italian authorities have placed in charge of the district 
south of Kassala, between the Rivers Gash and Atbara, which lias formed the subject 
of recent negotiations. ; | 

According to the Memorandum of the Commandant of Kassala, inclosed in 
Sir R. Rodd’s despatch, Hasaballa has this year attempted unsuccessfully to make a 
dam across the Gash, in order to divert its waters into Italian territory, and it is 
rumoured that the attempt is to be renewed next year. 

As the execution of such a project would deprive Kassala and a great part of the 
Eastern Soudan of their water supply, I should wish you to make a serious repre- 
sentation to the Italian Government in regard to this matter. 

You should point out to them that the Gash being a tributary of the Atbara, 
Article III of the Anglo-Italian Protocol of the 15th April, 1891, by which the Italian 
Government engaged not to construct on the Atbara, in view of irrigation, any work 
which might sensibly modify its flow into the Nile, is applicable to the Gash, and you 
should request them to forbid any interference with that river until an opportunity 
has been afforded to the technical advisers of the Egyptian and Soudanese Govern- 
ments to express an opinion on any project which it may be proposed to execute. 

It ond also be desirable that you should call the attention of the Italian 
Government to the character and antecedents of Hasaballa, in regard to which 
information is furnished in Colonel Collinson’s Memorandum. 

Sir R. Rodd points out the difficulties of the authorities of the Soudan in dealing 
with the tribes on the Italian frontier and the importance of friendly co-operation 
between the Italian and Soudanese authorities, which is rendered very difficult by the 
appointment of such a man as Hasaballa to command a frontier post. 

Your Excellency should represent these considerations to the Italian Government, 
and suggest to them the advisability of removing Hasaballa. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) | SALISBURY. 


LL 


* No. 69. 


~ 
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No. 83. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir R. Rodd. 
No. 180.) | 
Sir, Foreign Office, September 22, 1900. 

_ I HAVE received your despatch No. 150 of the 9th instant relative to the 
dispatch of 20 tons of rice from Omdurman to Reggaf, for the use of the Belgian 
garrison. 

Your action in this matter is approved. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 84. 
Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 24.) 


(No. 152.) 
My Lord, Cairo, September 11, 1900. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 136 of the 9th ultimo, I have the honour to 
transmit herewith a detailed report by Major Smyth, V.C., commanding at Rosaires, on 
the slave raids from the Abyssinian border into Dar Fung. 
1 have, &c. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 


Inclosure in No. 84. 


Report by Major Smyth, V.C., on the Slave-raids from the Abyssinian Border into 
Dar Fung. 


r THE following raids on Dar Fung have been reported by the Mamur, Dar 
ung :-— 

1. In October 1899 against the Burun Hills near J. Surkum. Raiders comprised a 
few Abyssinians, with riflemen from Asoza district, under Mohammed Ali Mussa Hamdi. 
They took slaves and durra. Report was furnished by Sheikh Idris, of Dar Fung, who 
was apprised of the raiding by fugitives from Surkum. Corroborated by a letter from 
Mek. Regeb Hussein (El Badeiro), of Famaka, sent to Commandant, Rosaires, in June 
1900, and by Ahmed Agha, of Fazoghli, who wrote that the raid was against the hills 
of Sheikh Idris. 

2. In March 1900 against the hills of the Burun tribe, including Surkum, Wadaga, 
and against J. Tabi, of the Inkassana tribe. Raiders were from Asoza district under 
Ibrahim Mahmoud Hamdi. Abyssinians do not seem to have been actively engaged. 
The Burun made a counter-attack by night, and recaptured a few slaves. 

Particulars were given Sheikh ldris while he was touring through the Burun country 
Sn April. Corroborated by Ahmed Agha, of Fazoghli, in June 1900, and by the Mek of 

amaka. 

3. In May 1900 against the Burun in Surkum neighbourhood. Raiders were from 
Asoza, armed with rifles under Ibrahim Mahmoud Hamdi. Reported by Sheikh Idris’ 
Wakil, who was left with the Burun in the south of Dar Fung. 

4. At the end of June 1900 against the Burun Hills; 50 rifles, under Hamed 
Mahmoud Hamdi, from Asoza, took 50 Burun slaves. Afterwards with 100 rifles he 
took 180 slaves from Gumgum. The Abyssinians took the young men slaves as tribute; 
the remainder were sold to Arab traders. Reported at Guli by Ali Matwali, a well- 
known merchant, on the 13th July. 

5. 16th, 17th, and 18th July, 1900, raid on the Fung at Jebel Silak, 30 miles south 
of Dar Fung Police-post. Raiders were about 200 Inkassana from Jebel Bedali, with 
£ rifles and about 6 horses. They surprised the quarantine post of Sheikh Idris’ 
Jehadia, and captured a number of women and children, who were retaken next day. 
The Fung, however, lost over 40 killed, their Sheikh and many more wounded, and. 
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60 rifles with very little ammunition. The raiders left 20 dead. Report by Sheikh 
Idris’ men. Corroborated by natives of J. Buk, to Commandant, Rosaires, the 7th 
August. 

(Signed) N. M. SMYTH, Bimbashi, 


Commandant, Rosaires. 
August 9, 1900. 





Letier and Roll of Names explaining disposal of Liderated Slaves, Dar Fung. 


Inspector, Sennar Mudirieh, 

The slaves seized by you were handed over to Sheikh Idris Wad Regeb, who 
effected their distribution as per attached list. For the remaining fifty-seven men, 
women, and children he gave a written statement that he took their responsibility upon 
himself. A copy of his statement was sent to the Mudirieh, and another is kept 
here. 

(Signed) HUSSEIN MUSTAFA, 


Mamur, Dar Fung. 
August 3, 1900. 


Mudir, Wad Medani, 
Forwarded. 


(Signed) N. M. SMYTH, Bimbashi. 
Rosaires, August 9, 1900. 


Roll of released Slaves at Dar Fung. 


Three women and three children, handed over to Mek Suduk, of J. Olo. 

Three women and two children, handed over to Mek Imam, of J. Abu Deggo. 

Two women and one child, handed over to Mek Juda, of J. Kakar., (Latter are 
originally from Abu Salmu.) 


Mamur, Dar Fung, 

The slaves released by Bimb. Smyth were distributed as shown in above list, each 
lot being handed over to the Mek of the country they belong to, except those from 
Kooma, who were given to Mek of Abu Dugo, their native country being very far. 


(Sealed.) (Signed) Sheikh IDRIS WAD REGEB. 
Dar Fung, July 1, 1900. 


nnn ee eee eeenssiseenmenansenasisissiisnesssssisiiisisinsissieneses 
No. 85. 


Sir R. Rodd to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received September 24.) 


(No. 153. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Cairo, September 11, 1900. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 141, Confidential, of the 20th ultimo 
respecting the establishment of a post on the Upper Nile, the Acting Governor-Genera! 
has also submitted a proposal for creating posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal as soon as the 
receding of the waters in that region enables communications to be opened up. He 
proposes for this purpose to employ Government and Dervish irregulars, who came 
originally from that district, and who have volunteered for service, with a certain 
backing of regulars. The most suitable season for the reoccupation of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal Province, which the Acting Governor-General strongly recommends, would be 
in December or January. 


Should your Lordship approve of this proposal, the preliminary measures will be 
put in hand forthwith. 
I have, &e. 


(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 
a seessestssinneisuteiesesseessessess 
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No. 93. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Lieutenant-Colonel Harrington. 


(No. 40. Confidential.) | 
Sir, Foreign Office, September 29, 1900. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 26, Confidential, of the 5th May last, 
and previous despatches, relative to your negotiations with the Emperor Menelek in 
Tegard to the frontier between Abyssinia and the Soudan, I have to inform you that 
you are authorized to conclude an Agreement for the settlement of that frontier with 
the Emperor, subject to ratification by Her Majesty’s Government. 

I transmit to you herewith copies of a paper containing reports* by Major 
Gwynn, R.E.,and Major Austin, R.E., on the country in the neighbourhood of the ° 
proposed frontier. The reports are accompanied by a map showing the maximum of 
concession which the writers suggest might be made to Abyssinia. You should 
endeavour to obtain, if possible, a line not less favourable to the Soudan than that 
marked on the map; but it is left to your discretion to consider proposals of the 
Emperor which involve some further concession of territory on the part of the Soudan, 
provided that the Anglo-Egyptian Government obtain a line suitable for the estab- 
lishment of a chain of frontier posts between the Sobat and the Blue Nile. 

The Agreement should contain a stipulation for the delimitation of the frontier 
on the spot by a Joint Commission. 

You should also endeavour to arrange with the Emperor Menelek that there is to 
be no interference with the waters of the Blue Nile and Lake Tsana, except in 
agreement with Her Majesty's Government and the Government of the Soudan, 
that navigation on the Blue Nile and the Sobat River, with their tributaries, where 
navigable, is to be free, and that Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
the Soudan are to have a right to construct a railway through Abyssinian territory to 
connect the Soudan with Uganda. 

These arrangements might be included in the Agreement for the delimitation 
of the frontier, or form the subject of separate Agreements. 

You will be provided with full powers from Her Majesty’s Government which 
will enable you to sign the Agreement or Agreements contemplated. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 94. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salishury.—(Received October 1.) 


(No. 90. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Camp, Dubbur, September 12, 1900. 

ON the 18th ultimo I proceeded to Odweina. The presence of the company of 
the 2nd Central African Regiment had restored confidence in that direction so far as 
bringing the tribes back, and the Habr Yunis were on their grazing grounds in the Toyo 
Plain. 

As Odweina is quite destitute of grass and my animals had suffered from want of 
forage in a two days’ march through a parched-up country, I decided to move on the 
same afternoon towards Burao, the company of the znd Central African Regiment 
following me as soon as transport could be collected. Major Plunkett at the same 
time returning to head-quarters at Adadleh. 

At Gubatto, the first day’s march towards Burao, I found an oasis of grass with 
some rain-water collected in ditch-like depressions in the ground. Here numerous 
deputations of the Habr Yunis came in, and I halted for three days. At one time 
there must have been between 400 and 500 tribesmen collected, of whom many were 

orsemen. , 

Here, as at Hargaisa, the great cry was for arms for the protection of the grazing 
§rounds. ‘There had been no serious scare since the tribes had returned to Toyo, but 
the Elders were very uneasy and feared a raid at any moment; and both Haji Musa of 
Hahia and the leading tribesmen urged that the company be left at Odweina till the 
situation was a bit clearer. 

* See Nos. 70, 71, and 72. 
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There were many matters for settlement between the various sections of the Habr 
Yunis who came in to meet us, and my time and that of the Vice-Consul were fully 
occupied in adjusting long-standing differences which both parties were anxious should 
be settled through our mediation. 

Amongst other questions that of the Sultanship of the Habr Yunis came up, all 
sections present admitting their allegiance to Madar Hirsi—Nur’s old rival—in place 
of Nur, who is hopelessly committed with the Mullah’s movement. [I shall allude to 
this subject in a separate despatch. 

Before leaving Gubatto [ issued four rifles to Haji Musa for the protection of the 
Hahia Tarikha, and ten to Madr Hirsi for the protection of the grazing grounds. 
These were given out on the same conditions as those issued at Hargaisa, and complete 
the number [ intend to issue at present. 

In all forty-four old Sniders were issued at Hargaisa and Gubatto. They are all 
in the hands of Elders who ean fairly well be trusted. The number is small considering 
the vast area the tribes frequent, but the effect of this measure, certainly for the time, 
will be out of proportion to the number of arms given ont. Exaggerated accounts of 
the arming of our people are certain to reach the Ogaden, and a certain measure of 
contidence has been assured to our people, who look to us for assistance. 

A guard was placed over the rain water at Gubatto to keep it for the company of 
the 2nd Central African Regiment, none being found till Burao is reached. This was 
just as well, for this water came in very handy, and after the Africans had replenished 
their barrels the water was rapidly exhausted by herds of camels and flocks brought 
in on the news circulated by the tribesmen who came in to us to their Karias that water 
was to be found at Gubatto. 

At Burao I found the country as burnt up as at Odweina, and every animal in 
my camp had to be sent 6 miles off to the edge of the Arori Plain to get grazing. 

On the arrival of the company of the 2nd Central African Regiment, it took up 
a position on high grouud on the right bank of the river commanding the permanent 
wells. These wells are not—as is usually the case in Somaliland—dug in the bed of 
the river, but are sunk through slightly elevated ground on the left bank of the river. 
Water is found throughout the year at a depth of about 60 feet. 

The Habr Yunis, Musa Ismail, came in, and a few representatives of the Rer 
Yusuf, the principal section of the Dahir Farih, one of the two large sub-divisions 
of the Habr Toljaala. A few of their Karias were in the neighbourhood in the Arori 
Plain with the Habr Yunis, but owing to the drought the tribe was much scattered. 

Leaving the detachment at Burao I proceeded with the Vice-Consul 20 miles to 
the south to Ber, the principal watering - place of the Habr Toljaala tribes after 
Burao. Here the Tug Der had changed its channel, rendering the old wells useless, 
and owing to the drought no Karias were to be found. Several deputations of the 
Adan Madoba came in a day’s journey distance to meet us, and a settlement regarding 
the return of looted property was effected between this tribe and a deputation of the 
Mahomed Aysa, who had joined us at Burao from Sheikh, and who came on with us 
to Ber. 

We returned quickly to Burao, as Ber was destitute of vegetation, and though its 
name implies a garden, such was the effect of the drought that the trees were all 
black, and not a leaf was to be seen. 

Tt was here ascertained that the Aligheri had moved south of Bohotele, and were 
in the Abyssinian Ogaden, and not between Ber and Rohotele, as had been previously 
reported. Any move to punish this tribe will therefore not be advisable at present, 
more especially as we cannot withdraw the Hargaisa detachment so long as the Mullah 
is near Milmil, and it is also desirable to hold Odweina. 

The country round Burao is quiet, and as there are no signs yet of the Mullah 
returning in the direction of Bohotele, the company of the 2nd Central African 
Regiment is now returning to Odweina. A blockhouse has been completed in the 

inclosure made by the Africans at Sheikh. It will be sufficient for the present 
to hold this post with a guard of our military police. The detachment of the 
2nd Central African Regiment is ingly returning to head-quarters at Adadleh, 
where the Berbera detachment of the regiment has already been moved owing to 
sickness among the men in Berbera. 

he impression which my tour to Burao and Ber has given me is that, with the 
exception of the Gashanboor section, but little reliance can be placed on the attitude 
of the Habr Toljaala tribes. Should the Mullah return to the eastern districts they 
would either join him or us, whichever they found the stronger. The Musa Ismail 
section of the Habr Yunis, too, as well as the Abdi Hirsi and Weid Hirsi, would 
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conditions would be more favourable for them, and to request that the Marquess of 
Salisbury may be moved to give his views on the case. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) R. H. KNOX. 





No. 103. 
Intelligence Division to Foreign Office.—(Received October 11.) 


THE Director of Military Intelligence presents his compliments to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, in returning Colonel Hayes Sadler’s No. 55, 
dated the 6th June last, wishes to make the following observations :— 

The armed force at present at the disposal of the Consul-General of the Somali 
Protectorate appears to consist of — 

(a.) A wing of the 2nd battalion, Central Africa Regiment (referred to in the 
despatch as the British Central Africa Rifles). 

(b.) A police levy of Somalis, seventy-eight strong. 

(c.) A Somali camel corps, fifty-three strong. 

Of these forces, (b) and (c) only are permanent. In other words, there are but 
131 armed men to preserve order in the Protectorate and keep open the trade routes, a 
number which, in the circumstances, as reported by Consul-General Sadler, appears to 
be altogether inadequate. 

The proposals now made for increasing the permanent force, although extremely 
moderate m nature, seem to have been very carefully considered by the local authorities. 
Sir John Ardagh would therefore recommend their adoption for the present, although ke 
is doubtful whether some further expansion of the local forces may not become necessary 
in the near future. 

As regards the details of the scheme, the period for which it is proposed to enlist 
the Somalis does not appear to be stated. It would seem for consideration whether a 
reserve might not be built up by relegating to their own homes, with a retaining fee, a 
certain proportion of the men after a sufficient period of training with the corps, their 
places being taken by fresh recruits. The Consul-General and the Commandant might 
be asked to consider the feasibility of this suggestion. 

The Director of Military Intelligence regrets to note that the Consul-General 
proposes to retain Martini-Henry rifles for the Somali infantry and police, while arming 
the Indians, camelry, and mounted infantry with Lee-Metford weapons. The objection 
against having two kinds of ammunition applies equally to a small force, which may have 
to act in an isolated position, as to a large. Boxes of the wrong ammunition may be 
sent to units at a critical moment, or a portion of the force armed with one rifle may 
expend all its reserve of ammunition and be unable to use the untouched reserves of the 
units with another. 

It is most necessary, therefore, that the Somali infantry and police should also be 
armed with weapons such as the Martini-Infield rifle, using the same ammunition as the 
Lee-Metford or Lee-Enfield. Indeed, it would be better to arm the whole foree with 
single-loading rifles of ‘303-inch calibre than to arm a portion with *303-inch magazine 
weapons, leaving “450-inch rifles in the hands of the remainder. 

It is not clear from the despatch under consideration whether it is proposed to arm 
the camelry and mounted infantry with rifles or carbines. Page 7 of the despatch itself 
states that “the best arm would be a Lee-Metford carbine with magazine attachment,” 
but the estimate inclosed (p. 13) refers to Lee-Mettord rifles. 

Sir John Ardagh would remark that it is the invariable practice to arm mounted 
infantry in the regular army with rifles, not carbines, and that the whole of the mounted 
infantry, yeomanry, and colonial corps, as well as on occasion some regular cavalry 
regiments have been so armed in South Africa. The adoption of a carbine for the 
Somali Protectcrate forces cannot therefore be recommended. 

The Director of Military Intelligence would be glad if he might be favoured with a 
copy of the despatch now returned. 


18, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
October 10, 1900. 
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No. 104, 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received October 11.) 


(Telegraphic.) Fs Berbera, October 11, 1900. 
IT is reported that Carl Inger has been expelled from Jibuti. 


a er ernest essences ieumitetasinone die oni 


No. 105. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received October 12.) 


(No. 50. Confidential.) 
My Lord, London, October 11, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith, for your Lordship’s perusal, a Memo- 
randum of a conversation which took place with Count Leontieff in Paris, together with a 
copy of an extract trom ‘‘ La Geographie” and a pamphlet entitled, “ Provinces Equato- 
riales d’Abyssinie.’’* 

The points which I venture to call your Lordship’s special attention towards are 
Count Leontieff’s purchase of a boat for navigation on Lake Rudolph and his formation of 
a Company to exploit the mineral wealth of the Equatorial Provinces. 

I must admit I have so little trust in Count Leontieff’s word that I am against any 
understanding with him. 

Should Count Leontieff succeed in placing his boat on Lake Rudolph, it is, in my 
humble opinion, absolutely essential that steps be taken either to place a shallow-draft 
steamer on the lake or establish a post there, with a view to preventing a repetition of 
the incidents of 1899. ‘There is a possibility‘ that King Menelek may not allow M. Leon- 
tieff’s boat to be placed on the Omo, or that I may be able to delay the departure of the 
boat till the frontiers are settled, or long enough to allow of an expedition reaching Lake 
Rudolph before M. Leontieff, if I telegraph direct to Sir H. Johnston, provided an expe- 
dition is ready to start at a moment’s notice. 

: I have, &e. 

(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 


LS SS 


Inclosure in No. 105. 
Memorandum by Lieutenant-Colonel Harrington. 


COUNT LEONTIEFF saw me in London, stated he wished to talk privately with 
me, and arranged that we should meet in Paris for this purpose, which was done. 

The purport of his conversation was on the lines of bis conversation of the 7th J uly 
last with Sir Thomas Sanderson at the Foreign Office, his object being, according to his 
account, that of obtaining our support in view of future eventualities in Abyssinia. 

He asserted that, in spite of Menelek’s definite assurances to us that the provinee 
granted to him was bounded on the south by Lake Rudolph and on the west by the Omo, 
he had been instructed to occupy all the territory he could down to the second parallel of 
north latitude. 

He mentioned that he was taking a small steamer out for navigation on the Omo and 
Lake Rudolph on his return. 

He pointed out that his attitude towards us had always been friendly, that sooner or 
later Menelek must die, and that his intention was to declare himself independent. For 
this it was essential to him that he should have the support of some European Govern- 
ment, and that he much preferred to nave our support. 

He declared that the Jibuti Railway was part of a carefully-formed plan of policy 
to control the commerce of Abyssinia and the surrounding country, neutralize the advan— 
tage the Uganda Railway would give us, and threaten our position in the Soudan. He 
Was playing entirely for his own hand, as Abyssinia was bound to fall to pieces either by 
the death of \enelek or by war, which would certainly ensue once the Jibuti Railway 
reached Harrar, because then would arise questions of proprietary rights and jurisdiction, 
and give the French an excuse to interfere on behalf of their subjects. 


* Not printed. 
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in such portions of the leased territory as had now been transferred to a third party; 
or they would be held of King Leopold’s reversionaries, i.e., the French Government, as 
succeeding to his privileges and obligations; or, as appears probable, though no mention 
is made of it in the Treaty, some specific arrangement was come to with the French 
Government under which Concessions to Commercial Companies in these regions granted 
prior to the signature of the Convention were recognized as valid. It was rumoured at 
the time of the negotiations in Paris that King Leopold had secured the privilege 
of commercial exploitation in the regions over which he had renounced political control 
in favour of France. Without some such explanation, it is hardly conceivable that only 
a fortnight before the signature of the Convention, when it was obvious that he would be 
obliged to renounce all political action in the area north of 5° 30° north, His Majesty 
could have disposed of Concessions extending over the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. If 
such an arrangement was made, and the Anglo-Belgian Companies, in which, it is 
understood, His Majesty is a large shareholder, were to be allowed to develop the 
country commercially, it is clear that thereafter such Concessions became dependent on 
the French Government. The Congo State cannot have it both ways. It cannot 
be argued that the Sovereign was, on the one hand, able to dispose of political rights 
and obligations acquired, and hand over posts in occupation to the French Government 
by an agreement with France, and, at the same time, to maintain the validity of 
Concessions in the same regions under agreement with Great Britain. Nor can it 
seriously be argued that Concessions granted at a moment when certain territorles were 
actually being transferred by negotiation, can still be held of the original grantor after 
the regions in which they had effect have passed out of his control. 

How complete the transfer of these regions to France was held by the French 
Government to be is shown by the arguments used by the French Ambassador in his 
despatch to M. Delcassé of the 12th October, 1898 (French Yellow Book, 1897-98, 
‘“‘Haut-Nil et Bahr-el-Ghazal ”’). 

In consequence of the action of the Sovereign of the Congo State a new situation 
was created. In the negotiations ensuing on the Fashoda incident Her Majesty’s 
Government had to deal with the French Government, who claimed actual possession of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province, based on several years’ occupation by French posts. 
These posts had been enabled to establish themselves in these regions through the 
assistance given them by the Congo State. This assistance made it clear how entirely 
the Congo State had abandoned any claims over them in virtue of the British lease. 
Although Great Britain had consistently refused to recognize the right of France to 
oceupy these regions, her occupation was, thanks to the action of the Congo State, an 
accomplished fact, which could only be undone by war or negotiation. 

By the Declaration of the 21st March, 1899, signed by the Representatives of 
France and Great Britain, France renounced all political influence and occupation in 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. In consequence of this Declaration she withdrew her posts, and 
a practical re-transfer, so far as France was concerned, took place. ‘The Anglo-Egyptian 
Government of the Soudan are now the reversionaries of the French occupation. No 
stipulations or reservations were made respecting Concessions granted by, or held of, the 
intermediary incumbents. 

_ Insgpite of the various phases which these regions have passed through since the 
granting of the lease in 1894, Sir Lepel Griffin argues that the original lease must still 
be valid because the Agreement in which it was ceded has never been denounced, and 
because, apparently, he assumes that if the lease is taken away, nothing remains of that 
Agreement, This is, however, a contention which is easily disposed of by reference to 
the Agreement itself. 

The Agreement consists of six Articles. Of these :— 

Article 1, defining the frontiers of the Congo State (a) north of the German 
sphere and (b) north of the Zambezi, remains fully in force ; 

Article 2, by which Great Britain granted a lease of certain specified territories to 
King Leopold and to the Congo State on certain conditions, remains in force for 
all such territories as were not subsequently renounced by a formal Convention signed 
by the Congo State with France. In virtue of this Article the Congo State is still 
in ee of a port on Lake Albert and of the left bank of the Nile up to 5° 30” 
north; 

Article 3 was withdrawn by a Declaration signed on the 22nd June, 1894 ; 

Article 4 remains in force for such territories as remain leased under Article 2 ; 

Article 5 remains in full force; and 


a a 6 also, as far as regards the territories still occupied under the terms of 
rticle 2. 
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public reasons (and not merely in the interest of the officer concerned) should be 
provided for by a servant of the British Indian Government. 

(ii.) The transfer is made by, or with the consent of — 

(a.) The Local Government under which the officer is serving, in the case of 
transfer to foreign service in India, subject, if the case is one of transfer to the service of 
a native State, and if the remuneration proposed exceeds that specified in clause (iv) of 
this Article, to the sanction of the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 

(b.) The Government of India in the case of transfer to the service of Her Majesty’s 
Government in England or of any Colonial or foreign Government. 

(iii.) The officer transferred either has ten years’ qualifying service (for pension) 
under Government or belongs to one of the following services :— 

The Indian Civil Service; . the army; the “commission” of any non-regulation 
province ; the graded political Departments ; the superior service of the Public Works 
(including Railway Revenue and Account Branches), Telegraph, Survey, or Forest 
Department ; the graded Educational Service; the Indian Educational Service; the 
Royal Indian Marine. 


(Note.—This condition does not apply to assistant surgeons and hospital assistants 
employed under Local Boards and Municipalities, or to hospital assistants employed under 
railway Companies.) 


(iv.) The officer transferred shall receive only the remuneration agreed upon or 
Sanctioned by the Local Government or the Government of India, as the case may be, on 
“ad The remuneration admissible shall ordinarily be determined by the following 

ules :— 

(1.) If an officer is transferred to a post, the duties of which are similar to those of 
the post which at the time of his transfer he was holding in British service, his pay, if he 
elongs to a graded service, shall not exceed that of the grade to which he would next 
rise if he remained in British service. If he does not belong to a graded service, it shall 
hot exceed by more than 25 per cent. his pay in British service at the time of transfer. 


.  Note.—If at the time of transfer an officer is receiving acting allowance for officiating 
'n an appointment from which it is unlikely that he will revert, his initial pay in foreign 
service may be calculated with reference to his salary at the time of transfer. 


_._ (2.) If an officer transferred to a post the duties of which entail unusual responsi- 
bility and require special capacity, or to a post belonging to a branch of the public service 
different from that in which he was previously serving, his pay shall not exceed the pay 
Ordinarily allowed for similar duties in British service. 

(3.) The limit of pay fixed under Rule (1) for an officer belonging to a graded service 
tay be increased from grade to grade on the dates on which he would, had he remained 
‘n British service, have received substantive promotion in that service. In the case of any 
other officer no increase of pay above the amount sanctioned at the time of transfer shall 
be granted until he has served for three years in foreign employ, after which an increment 
may be granted not exceeding 20 per cent. of pay ; subsequent increments may be allowed 
at intervals of not less than three years, each increment being limited to 20 per cent. of 
the original pay in foreign service. These increases of pay are not claimable as of right, 
and should not be given except on the initiation of the foreign employer concerned. After 
Such initiation the question whether any increase is justified should be considered, both 
‘ones reference to the qualifications of the officer transferred and the nature of his 

uties, 

(4.) The officiating allowance of an officer appointed to officiate during the 
absence of the permanent incumbent of a sanctioned appointment in foreign service 
Shall be regulated in accordance with the Rules in Part IL of these Regulations, , 
.  (5.) In cases of transfer to the service of a native State, transfers made and 
increments granted by Local Governments within these Rules sha!l be reported in an 
annual Return for the information of the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment. 

(v.) The officer transferred shall remain, while on foreign service, subject to the 
Seneral and disciplinary Rules which apply to officers on active Government service. 


.  Note.—Service under a landholder who retains the management of his own estate 
18 not “foreign service” for the purpose of these Regulations, unless, in an altogether 
©xceptional case, the importance of the estate or its owner is such as to justify the: 
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a-month if the officer is subject to the European Scrvice Leave Rules, and 1,000 rupees 


_ a-month if the officer is subject to the Indian Service Leave Rules). 


__, Note 2—(In the case of officers subject to the European Service Leave Rules, a 
ily limit has been fixed because of the higher maximum furlough allowance drawn by 
em). 
Note 3.—(The pension of officers who, though not yet eligible, may in the future 
hecome eligible for the special additional pensions admissible under Article 714, are not 
Considered to be subject to the maximum of 5,000 rupees a-year), 


(ii.) In the case of others, on account of pension only, one-eighth of the assumed 
pay: Provided that, in the case of an officer whose pension is subject to the maximum 
of 5,000 rupees a-year, the contribution shall not be calculated on a higher salary than 
1,000 rupees a-month. 


Note.—(In the case of an officer transferred to foreign service before the Ist 
September, 1896, the contribution is not calculated ona higher salary than 8334 rupees 
a-month), 


_ 0.) An officer is not permitted to withhold the contribution upon condition that the 

time of his foreign service shall not count for pension or leave; he must either wholly 
resign the British service or, unless he is specially exempted, make the contribution 
required by this Article. 

(c.) An officer of a local fund transferred to foreign service of the first kind cannot 
make any contribution under the terms of this section, even though the local fund by 
Which he is employed may contribute for a pension for him under these Regulations. 
Transfers to foreign service of the first kind can only be made from qualifying (British) 
service. 


Note.—(As an exception to ciause (c) of this Article an officer paid from and 
rendering pensionable service under a Patwari Fund transferred to foreign service, is 
permitted to make contributions to general revenues, and to count. his foreign service for 
pension as if paid from general revenues). 


Service in Egypt. 


811. Officers transferred for service under the Egyptian Government shall con- 
tribute for pension only. Such contributions shall, in the case of all officers transferred 
on or after the Ist April, 1890, be regulated by the provisions of Articles 808 and 809. 
The rate leviable in the case of officers of the special services mentioned in Rule 806 (iii) 
will be one-sixth of their assumed pay, which represents the proportionate share on 
account of pension only of the one-fourth prescribed in Article 809 (a) (i) on account of 
both leave and pension. Service in Egypt will in no case count as service towards Indian 
furlough. To officers transferred before the 1st April, 1890, Article 811, as published in 
the first: edition of the Civil Service Regulations, will continue to apply. 


Note 1.—(In the case of a military officer, the contribution prescribed covers the 
liability of Indian revenues for temporary half-pay, or half-pay pension in any case of an 
Officer losing his health during Egyptian service before becoming entitled to ordinary © 
So-called full-pay pension), 


Responsibility. 


826. If the salary of an officer is paid under the orders of the Accountant-General 
at a British Government Treasury, the required contribution is deducted at the time of 
payment. In all other cases the officer himself must pay the amount directly to the 
British Government in the manner prescribed in the following Rules: the Government 
will not ordinarily enter into any direct arrangements with the foreign employers of its 
Officers or make any direct demands upon them. 


Note.—(The contributions in the case of officers lent to the Mysore State are paid by 
that State through the Comptroller, Mysore, and not by the officers themselves, under the 
Foreign Department letter, dated the 13th May, 1884). 





[1633] 2Q 
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reference which has been made to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, on the sub- 
ject of the incidence of the leave allowances and pension charges of officers serving under 
the Somali Coast Protectorate. 

2. Meanwhile the Government of India would be glad if information were furnished 
showing (1) what part, if any, of Mr. Jones’ service as a subordinate of the Aden Residency 
was rendered under the Protectorate ; (ii) what pension, if any, is payable from Imperial 
Funds in respect of his service under the Foreign Office of Her Majesty’s Government. 





inclosure 6 in No. 125. 
Government of Bombay to Government of India. 


Sir, Bombay Castle, April 17, 1900. 
WITH reference to paragraph 2 of Mr. Wood's letter, dated the 20th December, 
1899, I am directed to forward herewith, for the information of the Government of India, 
copy of a letter, dated the 8th March, 1900, from the Political Resident, Aden, and of its 
inclosure, regarding Mr. Malcolm Jones’ services under the Aden Residency, and the 
pension he receives from the Home Foreign Office. 
1] have, &c. 
(Signed) W. T. MORISON, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 





Inclosure 7 in No. 125. 
Political Resident, Aden, to Government of Bombay. 


Aden, Marca 8, 1900. 
WITH reference to paragraph 2 of Government Resolution, dated the 17th January 
last, lL have the honour to attach a history of the services of Mr. Malcolm Jones under 
the Aden Residency, compiled from the Records of the Treasury Office, Aden. 
2. Mr. Malcolm Jones is in receipt of an annual pension of 173/. 5s. from the Home 
Foreign Office. 





Inclosure 8 in No. 125. 


Statement of Services of Mr. Malcolm Jones, Deputy Assistant Political Agent, 
Buthar. 






Acting 
Allows Date of 


—— beginning. 


Name of 
Establishment. 







Appointment. Date of ending. 














Rupees. | Rupees. 


Deputy Assistant Political 250 ‘ 


[i Nov. 16, 1892 | Nov. 30, 1893 
Assistant Resident, Zeyla 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Deputy Assistant Political 
Aden Residency .. 
! 


e- Dec. 1 
200 July 12, 1894 | Noy. 30, 1894 
200 | Dec. 1, 1894 | Mar. 3, 1898 
“e Mar. 4, 1895 | Nov. 30, 1895 


, 1893 | July 11, 1894 


Agent Bulhar 


Ditto Dee. 1, 1895 | Nov. 30, 1896 
Ditto ae «s sa Dec. 1, 1896 | June 30, 1897 
Assistant Resident, Zeyla es 200 | July 1, 1897 | Oct. 7, 1897 
Deputy Assistant Political we Oct. 8, 1897 | Noy. 30, 1897 


| Agent, Bulhar 
Ditto 


" od Dec. 1, 1897 | Feb. 20, 1898 
Assistant Resident, Perim 


200 | Feb. 21, 1898 | Feb. 23, 1899 


(Signed) H. M. ABUD, Treasury Officer. 
Aden, March 3, 1900. 
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year 1885. In the orders sanctioning their entertainment, Government of India, Foreign 
Department letter, dated the 7th August, 1885, gross pay only is mentioned, but the 
deduction of half an anna in the rupee from men drawing 20 rupees and under was apparently 
made from the beginning under instructions from this Office presumably on the analogy of 
the procedure then followed in the case of the ordinary District Executive Force ot the 
Presidency. 





No. 126. 
War Office to Foreign Office.—(Received November 5.) | 


Sir, War Office, November 3, 1900. 

IN acknowledging the receipt of Foreign Office letter of the 25th October, 
relative to the proposal to move the half battalion Central Africa Regiment from 
Somaliland to the Gold Coast, to enable the whole battalion to be again brought 
together, I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to inform you that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brake, who commands the battalion, having been wounded and 
invalided from Ashantee, has strongly urged for the future success of recruiting in 
Central Africa that the above proposal should be carried out at once. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brake urges that if this be done the contented spirit now prevailing in the 
wing stationed in Ashantee will permeate to those companies which have been suffering 
from scurvy. 

In these circumstances Lord Lansdowne trusts that it will be possible for Colonel 
Sadler to at once replace the wing of the Central Africa Regiment by troops from 
Aden, as was done formerly. 





Tam, &e. 
(Signed) R. H. KNOX. 
No. 127. 
Foreign Office to War Office. 
Sir Foreign Office, November 9, 1900. 


WITH reference to your letter of the 3rd instant, I am directed by the Marquess 
of Salisb to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a telegram from Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General in the Somaliland Protectorate,* asking for authority to 
proceed at once to raise and organize a temporary levy of 1,000 Somalis under British 
officers, for the purpose of co-operating with the Abyssinian forces in the suppression 
of the movement which, under the leadership of the Mullah, has caused continuous 
trouble and disturbances on the Protectorate frontiers. 

The plan of a local levy has been for some time under consideration, and Lord 
Salisbury is of opinion that the organization of such a force has become a necessity. 
His Lordship therefore proposes to authorize Colonel Hayes Sadler to take at once 
the necessary steps for raising at least so many men as will make it possible for him 
to dispense with the services of the half-battalion Central Africa Rifles. 

lf, as is hoped, this object can be attained without serious delay, it would become 
possible to transfer the Yaos to Ashanti without resorting to the plan of replacing 
them by troops from Aden. 

Before sending the proposed instruction to Colonel Hayes Sadler, Lord Salisbury 
would be glad to receive the observations of the Marquess of Lansdowne in regard to 
this matter. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) ST. JOHN BRODRICK. 





™. No, igo 
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No. 128. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 10.) 
(No. 106.) 
My Lord, Berbera, October 28, 1900. 


t I HAVE the honour to reply to Foreign Office despatch No. 88 of the 25th July 


_ he only way T see of giving precedence to Captain Swayne would be to give 
him Vice-Consuiar powers, and this, I understand, he does not desire. I could not 
Suggest giving him Consular powers, as I have already proposed that Zeyla should be 
reduced to the status of a Vice-Consulate, and because it would place him over 
Lieutenant Cordeaux in the civil and political administration of the Berbera district, 
of which Lieutenant Cordeaux has had charge for the last two and a-half years, and 
this I should not be prepared to recommend. 

Unfortunately, Captain Swayne has never been satisfied with his position since he 

came here, his contention being that he has no position in the Protectorate, either 
military or civil. I understand that his prospects had much improved in Uganda 
between the time he asked me for employment in the Protectorate and the time he 
was able to leave Uganda to take up his present post, and it seems a pity, under the 
circumstances, that he did not then apply to have his acceptance of the appointment 
offered him in this Protectorate reconsidered. 
_ _4n August last-he submitted an application to be allowed to rejoin his regiment 
in India with a view to taking his chance of active service. his application I 
declined to forward, as I did not consider, at that particular time, that his services 
could be spared. 

[ have now received a letter from Captain Swayne, copy of which is inclosed, in 
which he asks what his position would be in the event of operations, offensive or 
defensive, being undertaken against the Mullah. 

[should usually not refer a suppositional case of this kind, but the position is some- 
what complicated owing to the fact that Captain Swayne is a Senior Captain of six 
and a-half years’ standing, whilst Major Plunkett is a Captain of under four years’ 
Standing, but with the temporary rank of Major. 

[ presume that in the event of Somalis being raised, this work would ordinarily 
be intrusted to the Commandant of the Protectorate police forces; but that in opera- 
tions in which Somalis were employed jointly with other troops the Senior Officer 
would naturally take command, whoever he be. So much I have said to Captain 
Swayne as an expression of my opinion in the matter. 

When the half-battalion of the 2nd Central Africa Regiment leaves the Pro- 
tectorate the difficulty as to rank between Captain Swayne and the Officer Commanding 
will cease of itself; but I am by no means confident that Captain Swayne will be any 
the more contented with his position in the Protectorate on his substantive rank as 





Captain. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 
Inclosure in No. 128. 
Captain Swayne to Consul-General Sadler. 
Sir, Berbera, October 5, 1900. 


I HAVE the honour to request the favour of being informed as to what my 
position would be in the event of Somalis being raised for defensive operations or for 
‘n expedition against the Ogaden Mullah. Whether, in view of the local rank 
possessed by the officer in acting command of the left half-battalion 2nd battalion 
British Central Africa Rifles, the operations would be intrusted to the charge of that 
‘officer or to me. 

[ was transferred to Somaliland direct from the acting command of the 
Ist battalion of the Uganda Rifles (Sikhs and Punjabis), and in March next enter 
my nineteenth year of service. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) E. J. E. SWAYNE, 
Commandant Police Forces, 


Tee SSS... 
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No. 129. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 10.) 


No. 108. Confidential.) 
y Lord, Berbera, October 26, 1900. 

TH# move of the half-battalion of the 2nd Central Africa Regiment towards 
Hargaisa, reported in my telegram of the 19th instant, was duc to a request from 
Lieutenant Byrne, commanding the company, at a place for reinforcements owing to 
unrest in the neighbourhood, the suspicious attitude of Sultan Deria and a portion of the | 
Aidagalla, and to the fact that the tribes, who have long suffered at the hands of the 
Mullah and the Ogaden, and could no longer be restrained, were collecting to join the 
Habr Awal in Abyssinian territory and attack the Mullah near Milmil. 

Information had reached Major Plunkett that the Mullah’s horses were done up and 
were a day’s journey south of Milmil, and that the Mullah’s followers at that place were 
now reduced in numbers, and he thought a favourable opportunity might now present 
itself of putting an end to the Mullah’s movements for good. 

[ have little faith in the efficacy of such tribal operations. At tle same time, | was 
aware that it would be useless, in their present excited state, to definitely forbid the 
tribes from taking the law into their own hands. ! accordingly instructed Major 
Plunkett that if the tribes did advance he must use his discretion as regards moving 
south of Hargaisa to watch the border, but that the border must not be crossed without 
definite orders, and that his action should be limited to repelling any advance that might 
be made on the Protectorate by the Mullah from the direction of Milmil. 

At the same time I deputed Mr. Malcolm Jones, who is well acquainted with affairs 
at Hargaisa, to inquire into tribal matters in that place, and report to me on the 
situation. 

The Abyssinians have a force at Jig-jiga, but still continue inactive. Reports as to 
tribal combinations in our Protectorate have reached the Harrar authorities, and this 
mail I received a note from Mr. Gerolimato saying that Ras Makunan had heard that 
[ intend shortly to attack the Mullah, avd asking me to wait so that the Abyssinians 
could join us. I explained the position to Mr. Gerolimato, and asked him to inform the 
Ras that I had no such intention at present, and that before making such a move I 
should certainly have placed myself in communication with his Excellency. At the 
same time our tribes could no longer be restrained from revenging themselves on the 
Mullah and the Ogaden, who were admittedly out of the control of the Abyssinians, 
for the repeated excesses committed on them. I also asked him to explain to the 
Ras that any movement of our troops would be confined to defensive operations in 
our own territory. 

Last night I received the letter from Major Plunkett, copy of which, with its 
inclosure, is attached, reporting that the tribes had moved against the Mullah, and that 
he was preparing to watch the frontier. The arrest and detention of Sultan Deria will 
have a quieting effect in the country round Hargaisa. I am not yet aware what 
direct evidence there is against him, but he and his section of the Aidagalla, the 
Rer Guled, have long been refractory, and are detested by the rest of the Aidagalla and 
the Habr Awal. 

It is reported that in the attack by the Mullah on the Habr Awal living in 
Abyssinian territory near Jig-jiga last month 220 of the Habr Awal, including}women and 
children, were killed and 63 karias were looted ; 130 of the Mullah’s people were said to 
have been killed. Not content with looting, the Mullah resorted to atrocities, burning the 
karias, throwing children into the flames, and cutting off the breasts of women. With 
such acts as these before us, it is not to be wondered at that the tribes have lost 
patience, and have prepared to act on their own accord. The situation will show that it: 
is impossible to dispense with the half-battalion of the 2nd Central Africa Regiment 
till we have other means of protecting our territory. It is matter of common report 
that had it not been for the presence of this force in the Protectorate, and a strong post 
at Hargaisa, that place would have been attacked and sacked. 

_ Some months ago the Emperor Menelek asked for our co-operation in quashing 
the Mullah. Her Majesty’s Government were then averse from entering into any 
further military entanglements, in view of the necessity for the employment of forces 
elsewl:ere. I have always been loath to make any suggestions which would entail our 
committing ourselves to military operations in the Ogaden, but if the conditions are now 
more favourable for entertaining Menelek’s proposal, I think it is worth serious considera- 
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tion whether it would not be better to take steps in conjunction with Abyssinia to 
suppress the Mullah’s movement in the Ogaden at once rather than continue the 
present situation. So long as the Mullah is allowed to retain undisturbed possession of 
the Ogaden, our tribes are subject to constant raids and loot, our trade with the Ogaden 
1s at a standstill, the maintenance of peace and order inside the Protectorate is daily 
becoming more difficult, and we are compelled to keep troops to guard against a possible 
invasion of our territory. 

It would seem from the inaction of the Abyssinians that we cannot depend upon 
them to put an end to the state of affairs existing in the Ogaden by themselves. With 
‘our assistance matters would assume a different aspect. As to the means to be 
employed, I would suggest raising a temporary Somali levy of 1,000 strong, of which 
two companies would be mounted, with a proper complement of British officers. Then 
arming another 1,000 Somalis, selected from the tribesmen, with Snider rifles, and 
joining hands with the Abyssinians to suppress the Mullah. ‘This force, with an equal 
or greater force from Abyssinia should be able to hold its own, properly armed and with 
an ample supply of ammunition, against anything that could be brought against it. 
Such a force would be more mobile, and infinitely less costly than the employment of 
regulars. 

In my despatch of the 5th August last I reported that the situation in the Protec- 
torate, owing to the Mullah’s movement, had become intolerable, and might become 
critical. The situation has continued such ever since. 

Tf we cannot take steps to move actively against the Mullah, we shall either have 
to resort to expensive measures to protect our tribes and frontier, or else have recourse 
to the dangerous experiment of issuing a large number of fire-arms to our tribes to 
assist them to protect themselves. Neither of these measures would strike at the root of 
the evil, and in the meanwhile disorder would be rife in the southern portions of the 
Protectorate, and our trade with the countries south of our border would remain com- 
pletely suspended. 

| would submit that it is most desirable to put a stop to the present state of affairs 
as soon as we possibly can. 

A copy of this despatch is being sent to Viscount Cromer and to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harrington. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 





Inclosure 1 in No, 129. 
Major Plunkett to Consul-General Sadler. 


Sir, Camp, Hargaisa, October 21, 1900. 

{ HAVE the honour to inform you that on arrival at Hargaisa I found the tribes 
in a state of great unrest, that the Habr Yunis Sumantur Abdullah and Arab tribes had 
gone south against the Mullah, and the horsemen of the Aida Galleh had gone 
south to loot the Rer Ali. 

News has reached me this morning that the Ahmed Abdullah and Habr Awal, from 
the Abyssinian side, have also started this morning against the Mullah. As large 
numbers of footmen are among those advancing south, [ consider it absolutely necessary 
to go to their support in case of a reverse. I need hardly point out how 
serious it would be if the remnants of the defeated tribes fled back pursued by the 
Mullah. 

On the other hand, we should form a rallying point for the flying Somalis, and 
should then have their help in case of an invasion of our territories, 

Lieutenant Byrne reports to me that Sultan Deria is the principal cause of unrest 
around Hargaisa. He is in communication with the Mullah, supplying him with 
information and giving every assistance prior to joining him himself. I sent out 
Licutenant Byrne with some men to bring him in to me, which was not effected without 
some difficulties. 

As I think it most unwise to advance south with this man at large to give 
information or in case of any reverse to obstruct our retirement on Hargaisa, I 
have detained him as a prisoner until I can hand him over to the civil authorities, 

eg any false reports reaching the Abyssinians as regards our move south, 
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The principal import trade of Gallabat is coffee, in fact the whole of the Soudan, 
south of Khartoum, is practically supplied with coffee through this souree. 

The customs dues collected in three months (January to March) amounted to 1301. ; 
there was no trade to speak of in April and May, owing to the action of Ras Mangasha. 
In June about 18/. was paid on goods imported. | 

Ras Mangasba havmg been removed, a considerable increase of trade may be 
expected this season. [I sent Ras Waladi, the new Ras of Gondar, the sum of 661, his 
share of customs duty, and, in his letter acknowledging the receipt of it, he expresses his 
intention of doing his utmost to encourage trade. 

The whole of the inhabitants of Gallabat and district are Mahommedans, many of 
these having made the pilgrimage to Mecca. I am certain they would object very much 
to being placed under Abyssinian rule—in fact a large number of them would leave the 
district if such a course were taken. Further, the inhabitants of Gallabat are 
rig omg bound up with and related to all the large Soudanese population of 

edaref. 

The forest country round Gallabat produces a large quantity of gum and honey, 
which is collected, not only by the people living in the district, but also by people from 
Gedaref, who go out there annually for the purpose. 

The Sheikhs of the Gallabat district are all Kunjara and other Soudanese Arabs, whe 
originally came from Kordofan and Darfur. 

Supposing Gallabat were handed to the Abyssinians, they would never establish any 
regular form of Government there; they would simply look on the place as a source of 
making money. An officer of some sort would be sent there annually to collect tribute 
and duties, but I am certain if he attempted to collect tribute of any kind from the 
surrounding villages, he would meet with resistance, as the people stoutly proclaim that 
they never will live under Abyssinian rule; this would most certainly lead to all kinds of 
troubles and complications. Further, it would always be a refuge for all the criminals in 
the Soudan, and there would not be slightest chance of their being arrested and handed 
over by Abyssinian authorities—up to the present the Gallabat Sheikhs have acted very 
well in this respect. always bringing in any man who was “ wanted.” 

From its situation Gallabat naturally belongs to the Soudan: its inhabitants are 
the same as those of Gedaref, and between the two places there is a chain of villages, 
never more than a day’s journey apart. Eastward from the Atbara at Gallabat there is 
an uninhabited country for at least four days’ journey, where one comes to an entirely 
different race, different in religion, language, and customs. 

Finally, I would like to point out that the handing over of Gallabat to the Abyssinians 
would be a very heavy blow to our prestige in the Eastern Soudan. The giving up of the 
Khor Baraka country and the country between the Gash and the Atbara to the Italians 
has done us a great deal of harm, and caused a certain amount of unrest in the district. 
i have been personally asked by some of the border Sheikhs, “if we were going to give 
them and their country up to the Italians or Abyssinians.” I consider it quite impossible 
to give up Gallabat without giving up the whole district. There is no natural defined 
border-line anywhere between Gallabat and Gedaref; in every way Gallabat stands out 
as our natural border post.’ 

It is difficult to say what the real intrinsic value of Gallabat is to Egypt, as I do not 
think that it will pay for expenses of administration for some years to come; but there is no 
doubt that at one time it was a thriving place, principally owing to cultivation of tobacco 
and cotton; and I see no reason why, when the railway system is extended to Kassala 
and Gedaref, that the growing of cotton should not be made avery profitable industry. I 
have every reason to believe that the forests contain valuable timber. 

(Signed) J. COLLINSON, Mudir. 

Kassala, October 14, 1900. 





No. 130 A. 


Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 10.) 


(Telegraphic.) P. Berbera, November 8, 1900. 
MY telegram of 3rd November. 
Six subaltern officers required. 1,000 Snider carbines for Friendlies with 
160,009 rounds (Sniders are not procurable at Aden). 500 rifles (*303), magazine if 
possible, and 150,000 rounds; also belts, ball bags, and bayonets. 


en 
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hopeless megalomaniac, will not incur suspicion if he venture to take up the pen for the 
last time in order to reduce the question to its own proper limits, stripping it of all the 
frippery with which party feeling or personal rancour might disfigure it. 


The Groundwork of the Question. 


It is useless to go back to the reasons and the programme for the occupation of 
Massowah, and it would be still more useless and troublesome to recount the events which 
restricted this occupation for several years to a narrow circle which only included part of 
Samhar ; it will be enough to note that up to 1891, since the Mahdist storm was raging in 
the Soudan, in Taha, and in the district of Suakin, Italians and Anglo-Egyptians alike were 
all intent on their own defence, and busied themselves more in keeping an eve on Osman 
Digma and Ras Alula than in thinking of regulating territorial questions dealing with the 
land which was only held on the hope of a long lease. And when later on, in 1891, there 
came a breathing space, and the “ hinterland” policy won the day on allthe African coast, 
the line of demarcation between the zones of influence which Italy reserved to herself and 
those which the Anglo-Egyptians wished to retain for themselves was traced out in rough 
and ready fashion with the scanty assistance of incomplete maps, across countries scarcely 
known or lost to knowledge on account of the savage spread of the new Empire of 
the Nile. 

And then the inevitable happened ; scarcely had quiet been restored, and the various 
tribes of the Barha and Langheb, who had taken refuge from the dervishes under the 
shadow of the forts of Suakin, Massowah, and Keren, were able to return once more with- 
out danger to their old haunts and lead their flocks again to their accustomed pastures, 
when there began that passing to and fro to right and left of the line traced on the map by 
diplomatists, which still continues to-day, and a still more troublesome series of encounters, 
depradations, quarrels, and skirmishes, from which every day arose new debts of blood to 
be paid and the consequent vows of vengeance. Worse still; when a Chief wished to 
escape the payment of a tribute or the execution of an order, it was both convenient and 
easy for him to pass with his women, his slaves, and his flocks, across the frontier, 
under the protection of another master, or at least out of the range of the effective 
influence of his former one. 

And one must have lived in the country to have any idea of all the intrigues adopted 
by the native Chiefs in order to increase the numbers of their respective tribes, and the 
promptitude with which the small local authorities espouse the causes of these intriguers, 
who, it must be acknowledged, have the merit of presenting their complaints in most 
plausible fashion, without exaggeration, and with rare elegance of word and gesture. 

It was in consequence of one of these partial tribal emigrations that the question of the 
frontier between Anglo-Egyptian and Italian possessions first put in an appearance, and the 
necessity of regulating that frontier on better lines in accordance with the distribution of 
grazing lands and water supply first cropped up. A Convention, signed by Major Salsa at 
Suakin, dealt with the matter, and two officers, an Englishman and an Italian, were sent to 
the spot, entrusted with an actual delimitation of the frontier line, in accordance with 
the visible and permanent features of the land. The Commission started from Ras Cazar, 
and all went well as far as the plateau of Haggar Musch, the Italian officer ceding as 
much as he reasonably could; but, arrived at Haggar Musch, which is situated to the 
south of the line conceded in 1891, he could not give in to the demands of the English 
officer, which had become too exacting, and the whole work of delimitation was sus- 
pended. 


The Work of M. Martini. 


M. Martini took up the negotiations successfully, and Captain Buongiovanni and 
Major Walter were also successful in tracing the boundary-line as far as the western 
mouth of the Sabdarat defile. From this line onwards the ideal line described in the 
Convention of 1891 is still in force. Now this line, ieaving Sabdarat, reached the Gasch 
(the Mareb) a little above Kassala, near Gandit, and reaches the Atbara near the ford of 
Fumel-Gani, and then goes on, at first on the right and then on the left of the Atbara, in 
such a way as to leave Tumat, which lies at the confluence of the Atbara and the Setit, on 
our side of the frontier. 

At this point the question is complicated by the Treaty concluded between Italy and 
Ethiopia, which assigns as the limit of Italian territory a line which runs from this very 
place, ‘Tumat, to join the Mareb between Todluc and Mai-Daro. Between these two lines 
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is the territory which the Anglo-Egyptians asked for, and which certain Italian newspapers 
have erroneously declared to have been offered by the Italians to the Anglo-Egyptians. It 
is well-known that the Anglo-Egyptians, since their late successful campaigns on the Nile, 
have in fact occupied Gallabat almost as far as the defile of Chelga, and thrown out their 
posts further northwards as far as the ancient Egyptian fortress of Ghira. Moreover, it 
appears that a pettv native Chief, who sometimes calls himself independent, and some- 
ee says that he is under the protection of the Anglo-Egyptians, has established himself 
at ‘Tumat. | 

The reasons which induce the Anglo-Egyptians to effect these occupations are 
certainly, from their point of view, weighty enough, but it is not our business to discuss 
them here ; let it suffice that we have referred to them. 

But given these occupations and these pretexts, it is evident that the territory 
comprised between the lines marked by the Treaty of 1891 and that of Addis Abbaba 
remains shut in by territories held or claimed by the Anglo-Egyptians, and it is easy 
pe "y understand why they want to incorporate it in their possessions up to the Gasch 
or Mareb. 

Let us now see what interest the Colony of Erythrea may have in keeping it. 


The Importance of Kassala. 


At this point it would be as well to dissipate many false opinions and many illusions 
which are held as to the actual importance of Kassala. 

This place, hastily set up by the Egyptians when the Ethiopian table-land was all 
_ occupied by the Abyssinians, and its extreme western and northern parts by Abyssinian 
Chiefs who were almost independent, who were given over to raids and depradations, the 
memory of which still survives in the humble folk-lore of those parts, became immediately 
of great importance, because, protected as it was by the advanced posts of Amideb, Ghira, 
and Keren, it gathered to itself the roads which, avoiding the dangerous plateau, led from 
Gallabat and Ghedaref to the Red Sea, whether by Keren and Massowah or by Langheb 
and Suakin. 

It was at Kassala then that the 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 fr. worth of merchandize 
that the Soudan sent down to the sea by these routes was concentrated. Now the sitaa- 
tion is changed. A railway from Alexandria already runs to Khartoum, and the 
Blue Nile links Khartoum with Ghedaref and Gallabat, the Blue Nile being navigable 
as far as Rosaires, from whence the caravans depatt, now, as formerly, for the gold-bearing 
mountains of the Berta and the Benin-Shangol. 

On the other hand, the Ethiopian plateau, which commands the low regions of the 
Barha and the Gasch, is occupied by the Italians, and not only is it no longer the head- 
quarters of bands of raiders, but it offers an even greater security than anything which can 
be found in the plains, which are inhabited by nomads. 

Hence we have two consequences :— 

Firstly, that the fat trade of Gallabat and Ghedaref will no longer make its way along 
the old caravan routes to Taha, but will by preference join the Blue Nile and the Khartoum 
Railway, if pains be not taken to direct it from its sources towards the Red Sea. 

Secondly, that granted some local trade with the Red Sea, this trade, if well directed 
and aided, will follow its old channels, across Italian territory to Massowah, along more 
direct roads, well provided with water, and henceforth always secure. 

And one may draw one last conclusion, that of the diminished importance of Kassala 
as a commercial emporium—facts already prove it—and the consequent increased 
importance of ‘'umat as the head of the line of the various Erythrzan routes for Ghedaref. 
Kassala, or rather Taha, remains what nature made it, a fruitful oasis, a rich granary to 
which Erythraa will have to have recourse in times of scarcity; it may also become a 
vast cotton field, when increased population allows of the resumption of this form of culti- 
vation, or an inexhaustible orange and lemon garden, but it seems almost impossible that 
it should ever acquire again its ancient importance as a centre of trade. 


The Territories that should be kept. 


Kassala having been abandoned, we should be careful to keep the lands which remain 
still to us towards the Atbara, and the Setit. 

In the first place, the country zlong the banks of the Gasch is marvellously adapted 
to the cultivation of durrah, and further on, where it become wilder, it is rich in honey, 
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No. 133. 


Foreign Office to Consul-General Sadler. 
(No. 128.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 14, 1900. 
WITH reference to your despatches Nos. 93 and 100 of the 30th November and 
10th December of last year, and to subsequent correspondence ending with my 
despatch No. 60 of the 25th May last, inclosing a printed copy of a letter from the 
Treasury, dated the 30th April, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to 
transmit to you copy of a further correspondence with the India Office on the 
subject of the leave allowances and pensions of officers serving in the Somali Coast 
Protectorate.* 

You will observe that the India Office now accept the proposal that the contribu- 
tions made by officers in the employment of the Government of India, whose services 
have been lent to the Somali Coast Protectorate, should be at the same rate as the 
contributions of officers lent for service in Egypt. 

A copy of certain Articles of the Civil Service Regulations is inclosed, showing 
the rate of contribution leviable. 

With reference to Mr. Malcolm Jones’ inquiry as to the gratuity or pension to 
which he would be entitled in respect of his services in the Protectorate previous to - 
its transfer from the Government of India, you should inform him that on his retire- 
ment his claim to pension for the whole period of his service will be dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Superannuation Act, 1892, on the understanding 
that Protectorate funds will only pay the difference between the entire pension 
Sogo oh ari accordance with the principles of that Act), and the portion paid from 
Indian i. 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 134. 
Acting Commissioner Ternan to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 15.) 


(No. 12.) 
My Lord, Mombasa, October 24, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to report that Mr. Jenner, writing privately on the 16th 
instant from Kismayu, informs me that the Somali Mahdi had not, as was at first 
stated, arrived at Bardera. His following consists of possibly 3,000 men, but is not 
apparently at present a formidable force. The exact whereabouts of the Mahdi are 
not known at present. 

A large deputation of Boranas have lately visited Mr. Jenner and brought ina 
present to Government of thirty camels. 

Mr. Jenner also mentions that a trading caravan under one Ali Nahad has 
returned from Rendele after visiting Lorian and Boran. 

Ali Nahad reports that he had no trouble up country at either place, and brought 
down a considerable quantity of ivory. et 

Vv 


e, Xe. 
(Signed) TREVOR TERNAN. 





No. 135. 
Foreign Office to War Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, November 15, 1900. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 20th July, I am directed by the Marquess 
of Lansdowne to transmit to you, to be laid before Mr. Secretary Brodrick, a copy of a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul-General in Somaliland,} with regard to the 
position of Captain Swayne in that Protectorate and the question of his precedence. 


* To India Office, May 7; and ante, No. 125. t No. 128. 
[1633] 2.0 
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No. 139. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Viscount Cromer. 
(No. 213.) 
My Lord, Foreign Office, November 16, 1900. 
I TRANSMIT to your Lordship herewith a copy of a despatch, with accom- 
panying paper,* which I have addressed to Major Austen, R.E., relative to the 
expedition which he and Major Bright, of the Rifle Brigade, are about to undertake 
for the purpose of exploring and surveying the country on the proposed frontier 
between Southern Abyssinia and the British sphere of influence in East Africa. 

I also inclose a copy of a despatch to Her Majesty’s Agent in Abyssinia} on the 
subject. Your Lordship will perceive that I have instructed Major Austen to proceed 
to Egypt as soon as his preparations here are complete, and to confer with you as to 
the arrangements for his further movements, and the route which it is proposed that 
he should take is subject to any modifications which you may suggest, or which may 
become necessary in consequence of information received from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harrington. 

I request that you will do what is possible to facilitate Major Austen’s move- 
ments, and to obtain for him the assistance of the Egyptian and Soudanese authorities. 

I have already requested you, in my telegram No. 52 of the 27th ultimo, to make 
any necessary arrangements in regard to provision of transport, &e. 

It will be advisable that you should communicate to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harrington any information which may reach you as to Major Austen’s movements. 

lam, &e. 
(Signed) LANSDOWNE. 





No. 140. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lieutenant-Colonel Harrington. 


, Foreign Office, November 16, 1900. 

I TRANSMIT to you herewith a copy of a despatch, with accompanying 
Memorandum,* which I have addressed to Major Austen, R.E., relative to the 
expedition which he and Major Bright, of the Rifle Brigade, are about to undertake 
for the purpose of exploring and surveying the country on the proposed frontier 
between Southern Abyssinia and the British sphere of influence in East Africa. 

I request that you will do what is possible to facilitate Major Austen’s move- 
ments, and to supply him when possible with any useful information. 

You will already have been requested by Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Cairo to obtain the consent of the Emperor Menelek to the survey, and 
the issue of the necessary instructions to his officers. 

Lord Cromer will communicate to you any information which he may receive as 
to Major Austen’s movements, and you should communicate to his Lordship any 
intelligence which may reach you in regard to them. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) LANSDOWNE. 


(No. 51.) 
Sir 





No. 141. 
Consul-General Sadier to the Marquess of Salisbury—(Received November 17.) 


(No. 109. Confidential. 
My Lord, | Berbera, October 30, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to submit my Confidential Report on our dealings with the 
tribes in and adjoining the Protectorate, and other matters of political interest, for the 
year ending the 31st March, 1900. 

My time and attention have been much taken up of late with affairs in the interior, 
and this has somewhat delayed the submission of this report. 


* No. 138 and Inclosure, +t No. 140. 
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Tribes under Zeyla. 


The past year has been one of exceptional quiet. No tribal or inter-tribal raids 
of serious importance have to be recorded ; the few raids reported were by small clans 
and did not disturb the general peace of the district. Lieutenant Harold reports that 
he received more than usual assistance from the Elders of the Aysa and Gadabursi in 
suppressing raids, cattle lifting, and robberies; he remarks that there is greater 
“security in the interior, and he thinks the people are beginning to understand the 
advantages of peace. 

With both the Aysa and the Gadabursi our relations continued satisfactory during 
the year, and the peace between these two tribes was maintained unbroken. 

The measure reported last year of raising the “Dia,” or blood money, on the 
Zeyla side, from 360 to 776 rupees to correspond with the amount paid under 
similar ase: in the other portions of the Protectorate, has been most happy in 
its results. , | 

So far the movement of the Mullah Muhammad-bin-Abduilah has not affected 
the tribes under Zeyla, and the Aysa and Gadabursi take but little interest in his 
proceedings. | 


Ayse 


In February a fight took place between the Aysa Bah Goraand the Gadabursi 
Ali Hogal in which one man was killed, the dispute arising from rival claims to a girl in 
marriage. ‘This case gave considerable trouble at the time but was eventually amicably 
settled by the usual payment. 

In April, an Indian returning from Harrar to Zeyla, lagged behind his companions 
at Warabed, and was foully murdered. ‘Iwo arrests were made, and an exhaustive 
inquiry was held. The evidence was insafficient to bring a charge of murder against 
the accused, but it was held to be sufficient to implicate two small sections of the 
Aysa who were encamped in the neighbourhood at the time, and a heavy fine was 
inflicted on them. The Indian was an unfortunate washerman, who had no belongings 
worth lifting, and the only obiect of the crime appears to have been the old Aysa craving 
to take a life. 

The principal event in the tribe was the election and installation of the new 
Ughaz, Wais Umar, a lad of 17 years of age. The selection is always made from the 
Wardik Wakbteshileh sub-section, and the Ughaz, once elected, is the acknowledged 
head of both the white and black Aysa. He has thus a good deal to say in the dealings 
of the black Aysa with the French in Jibuti. Overtures were made to the young Ughaz 
to repair to Jibuti for his installation, but these were disregarded and he was installed 
at Zeyla, in accordance with ancient custom, in the presence of a large gathering of his 
tribe, and his position was duly recognized by us. During his stay in Zeyla he, and a 
large party of his followers, were suitably entertained. He left Zeyla cn the 
Sth February most pleased with his reception. He is a well dispositioned youth, quite 
gnorant of everything but jungle life. for the most part he resides outside the Pro- 
tectorate in Abyssinian territory. 

Kalumbi Bulali, alluded to in last year’s report, was finaily turned out by his tribe ; 
he repaired to Jibuti, where it is said he is now in receipt of a stipend from the French 
Administration. His uncle, Weil Ahmed, is living quietly in Zeyla. 


Gadabursi. 


But two raids are recorded against the Gadabursi, who, as in the previous year, have 
been very well behaved. 

One raid was against another section of the tribe in which some eighteen camels 
were carried off and a man killed. In the other, four men of the Habr Hileh, raided 
the karias of some Aysa Forlabba and killed a man; the reason for the attack being 
that the Gadabursi were one life to the bad in an attack which was made in the previous 
year by a party of Aysa on three Gadabursi who were taking live-stock to Jibuti during 
the railway disturbances. The three Aysa were all killed in French territory, but not 
before they had accounted for two of their opponents. 

[1633 } 9X 
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Tribes under Berbera and Bulhar. 


On the Berbera side tne year was throughout one of trouble and anxiety, and the 
history of the tribes on this side of the Protectorate, during the period under report is 
practically that of the movement headed by the Mullah Muhammad-bin-Abdullah, to 
which a brief allusion was made in last year’s report. 

I have dealt at length with this movement in the despatches I have had the honour 
of addressing from time to time to your Lordship, and I now attach Lieutenant Cordeaux’s 
report, which give a full and concise narrative uf the progress of events in this connection 
during the year. 

Muhammad-bin-Abdullah belongs to the Habr Suleiman tribe, in the Southern 
Ogaden, but he has spent much of his time in the Dolbabanta, with one of which 
sections, the Aligheri, he has intermarried. He has travelled about a good deal, and 
made several pilgrimages to Mecca. At Mecea he attached himself to the sect of 
Muhammad Salih, whose deputy in Somaliland he has since claimed to be. This is one 
of the two rival sects in the Protectorate, the viher being the Kadariyah. On his last 
return from Meeea, some five years ago, he got himself into trouble by seditious 
preaching in Berbera; he, however, attracted but little attention at the time. He then 
returned to his village, Kob Fardod, in the Dolbahanta, where nothing was heard of him 
for some time beyond that he had acquired some influence over the more distant tribes 
by settling disputes and stopping intertribal warfare. 

His sudden appearance at Burao at the close of 1889-1900, and his interference in 
Habr Yunis affairs, first brought him prominently to our notice. The issue of religious 
propaganda, the collection of armed followers, and insolent letters addressed to the 
Administration, soon showed that a rejigious movement was on foot in the southern 
paris of the Protectorate, and that open defiance of our authority was intended. 

The first Ishak tribes to join the movement were the Adan Madoba, Ahmed Farih, and 
Rer Yusuf sections of the Habr Toljaala and the Musa Ismail and kindred sections of 
the Habr Yunis, who water at Burao and Ber, and are more in touch with the Habr 
Toljaala than with their own tribe the Habr Yunis. The Adan Madoba from the first 
supplied the Mullah with his principal supporters and advisers, notable among whom 
was Haji Sudi, an ex-interpreter of Her Majesty’s vessels. Dualeh Elmi, too, a man of 
considerable influence in the Rer Yusuf, and a thorough bad hat, was particularly active 
on his behalf in the Habr Toljaala country. For some months after the Mullah retired 
from Burao to the Dolbahanta no open move was made; his agents were busy among 
the Ishak tribes, and Sultan Nur, who had repaired to him against our express injune- 
tions, was employed in trying to win over the western Habr Yunis. 

Early in the day the Mullah had given out that he was in possession of super- 
natural powers, and this naturally imposed on the more ignorant and eredulous of his 
followers, whilst certain feats, performed behind a spread-out sheet, further enhanced his 
reputation as a worker of miracles. The reports spread of this fanatic’s influence in the 
interior created great excitement in Berbera. People asked each other what manner of 
man this was. Was he a true religious reformer, and one to be followed? None could 
answer these questions, but the tendency at the time was undoubtedly to believe in him, 
and by the early summer there was reason to believe that a considerable portion of the 
town community were to be numbered among his followers, whilst in the interior the 
greater portion of the Habr Toljaala and Dolbahanta had more or less openly declared 
for him. In the meanwhile the Kadariyah sect set about making inquiries on their own 
account. It is to this sect that the Habr Awal and Habr Gerhajis belong. Mullahs 
were deputed to Mecca, and thence soon brought back news that the Mullah had no 
religious sanction in that centre of Mahommedan feeling. I subsequently had the 
opportunity of conversing with several members of these deputations, and was struck 
with an expression used by all of them, as weil as by other Somalis, in speaking of the 
movement. It was: “This is not the time for a Jehad.” The Kadariyah then began 
to preach against the Mullah, and the doubts of the Habr Awal and Habr Gerhajis were 
set at rest. They no longer looked upon the Mullah as an inspired man, but all feared 
his rising influence and power of harming those who rejected his tenets. 

‘The Administration was early alive to the possible danger of this movement, but 
means for forcibly suppressing it were not at hand. Our ports were held by small 
detachments of native infantry, which could not be employed outside the towns; for the 
rest, our available forces consisted of a small but very serviceable body of twenty-five 
camelry, which was being increased to fifty, and a small body of police employed on 
civil duties. The reformed police had not yet been formed. To forcibly suppress the 
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Mullah in the distant Dolbahanta with the means at our disposal was thus out of the 

question. It was at first proposed to make a tour thrdugh the Habr Toljaala country 
with a body of troops from Aden, but this, for various reasons, was abandoned. 

__ It was in the middle of August that the Mullah finally threw off the veil and that 
his probable object and intentions became known. He suddenly appeared again at 
Burao with a foree generally estimated at 5,000 men, of whom some 1,500 were horsemen, 
principally furnished by the Dolbahanta Jama Siad. He declared himself the Mahdi, 
and gave out that he intended to seize Berbera. The Consul-General was at the time 
100 miles in the interior. Owing to ihe alarming reports which reached Aden, the 
Political Resident, General O’Moore Creagh, at once sent round the reliefs of the 
Bombay Infantry, so as to strengthen the detachments at the ports, and the Berbera 
garrison was maintained at double its strength for the next few months. 

It was now time not only to safeguard the ports, but to take active measures to 
drive the Mullah out of the heart of the Protectorate. Her Majesty’s vessel stationed at 
Aden came round to Berbera. The necessity for offensive operations against the 
Mullah was admitted, but considerable difficulty arose in deciding on the composition of 
the force to be employed. Obviously, a strong force of cavalry was desirable, but the 
peculiar conditions of the country, the scarcity of water, and utter absence of fodder, 
rendered the use of this arm in any numbers a matter of very great difficulty and 
expense. Some six weeks passed in settling this question; in the end, the Mullah 
having retired from Burao, after burning the Sheikh Tarikha and raiding the country 
down to the Guban, other considerations arose, and the dispatch of the expedition was 
temporarily postponed, arrangements being made with Aden for the due protection of 
our ports should necessity arise. It is noticeable that the Emperor Menelek, who was 
getting anxious about the spread of this movement in the Ogaden, offered to co-operate 
with us in the proposed expedition with a force from Abyssinia. 

By this time the tribes who had rallied round the Mullah began to see that they 
had more to lose than to gain by espousing his cause, and that apart from active 
operations we had other means of bringing pressure on them which they could not 
withstand at this season of the year. From October to May they are dependent on our 
ports for the sale of their produce and for their supplies. On the return of the Consul- 
General to Berbera at the end of August steps were at once taken to proclaim the 
Mullah a rebel, and to cut off all supplies from the affected districts. This measure 
had now been in force for two months, and had produced the desired effect; a drought 
in the interior and a complete failure of the fodder supply further added to impress on 
the tribes the hold we had over them by our possession of the ports. Deputations came 
in from all sides, and were dealt with one by one by the Consul-General. A punitive 
tax of 2 rupees per camel was imposed on the tribes implicated, and in the case of those, 
such as the Adan Madoba, the Rer Yusuf, and the Aligheri, who had taken a prominent 
part in the insurrection and had been guilty of specific acts against the Administration 
a fine was inflicted. This done, the deputations were read a stern warning, and the 
prohibition against their taking supplies from the ports was removed, subject to good 
behaviour and certain other conditions, to which they readily assented. 

This tax was removed at the close of the year under report, except as against the 
Dolbahanta, where it remained in force for another six months. The proceeds were 
devoted to compensating Government servants who, as such, had incurred the particular 
animosity of the Mullah and his followers, for losses inflicted on them in their karias, 
and in reimbursing the Ishak tribes a portion of the losses they suffered in the attack on 
Sheikh, and in aiding the Sheikh Mullahs to rebuild their 'larikha. 

After the Mullah’s retirement from Burao the cold-blooded murder of the 
Dolbahanta Girad, who had ineurred his resentment by refusing to join in any 
demonstration against the Administration, and had further warned him of the probable 
consequences of his conduct, further loosened his hold over that remote province, and he 
soon found it convenient to move into the Ogaden, where he employed himself till the 
close of the year in inciting the Ogaden tribes against their hereditary foes, the 
Abyssinians, and in threatening our tribes, especially the Habr Yunis, with signal marks 
of his vengeance. By March he had so far established his hold over the Ogaden as to 
tempt him to try conclusions with the Abyssinians over the fort at Jigjiga. The 
attacking force, which consisted of some 6,000 men, was speedily routed, with a loss of 
2.600. In this attack the Mullah was careful to keep in the background some 10 miles 
off; he was careful, too, not to expose his contingent from the Dolbahanta should 
“ireumstances necessitate his return to that country at some future date. 

Throughout these disturbances it is noticeable that in no instance had the tribes any 
grievance against the Administration. Those who joined the Mullah may be divided 
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into two classes—those who voluntarily cast in their lot with him from the outset, and 
more or less believed him to be inspired, and those who were forced to join him for fear 
of worse consequences to themselves. To these may be added the seum of Aden and 
the Protectorate, who were ready for any mischief, and willing to follow any one who 
promised them iood and loot. 

This movement has throughout, on a small scale, followed the usual run of Mahdiist 
insurrections: first, we have a Mullah of some learning but of no importance, whose 
name is that of the Prophet of God; then the establishment of a Tarikha and the 
collection of followers by the peaceful methods of settling disputes and preaching unity 
and concord; then the claim to the possession of miraculous powers, the issue of 
religious propaganda in which he denounced all who held aloof from him as no longer 
Mahommedans, followed by acts of violence and aggression and the assumption by his 
followers of the title of Dervishes; and, finally, the overt declaration of Mahdiism and 
the bid for temporal power. 

That such a movement was able to generate and to an extent mature in the 
Protectorate before it attracted attention was due to the remoteness of the district in 
which it originated, to the absence of any direct control exercised over the tribes of 
the far interior, and to the wonderful secrecy which characterized all this man’s doings, 
and the fear with which he inspired his followers. | 

On the other hand, the tribes had no cause of grievance with us; those nearer our 
ports with whom we had established closer relations had no wish for a general 
disturbance of the country, and still less for the consequences they well knew would 
follow any call on our resources ; the Kadariyah sect openly opposed the movement, and 
the preparations for an expedition, the news of which had reached the Mullah and 
undoubtedly hurried his departure from Burao, showed that our patience could not be 
tried much longer. It is owing to these causes that the movement did not assume 
greater dimensions in the Protectorate; also the people had become tired of the 
barre a made on them, and possibly, as the Mullahs reported, it was not the time for a 

ehad. 

The subsequent proceedings of the Mullah in the Ogaden will be dealt with in this 
year’s report. I need only here say that the establishment of his control over the tribes 
in that country was quickly followed by a general looting of Ishak traders wandering 
about the country, often accompanied by violence and murder, and the complete cessa- 
tion of one of our most important sources of trade. On two oceasions attacks in force 
have been made on Somalis in British and Abyssinian territory, in which our tribes lost 
heavily in life and large quantities of live-stock were earried off, and in one instance the 
attack was accompanied by deeds of inhuman atrocity. 

The Ogaden, who certainly, for the most part, would have been only too thankful 
to have been left alone to trade peacefully with the coast, are powerless to rid themselves 
of this pest. The Abyssinians have had one or two scares in Harrar, and hesitate to 
embark in extended operations in the Ogaden. Consequently the Mullah has been 
enabled to establish his authority in what is practically a no-man’s land, where he makes 
himself a terror and a scourge to the tribes on the borders of Somaliland ana Abyssinia. 
But little is now heard of the religious part of the movement, that bubble may be said 
to have burst with the retirement from Burao. 

Although the operations of this Mullah are now transferred from the Protectorate 
to the Ogaden it will be seen that we have by no means done with him yet, and that the 
matter is a sufficiently serious one for us. Our tribes are dependent on the Haud for 
their summer grazing, and when there their karias and live-stock are practically at the 
Mullah’s merey; they are exposed to attack by organized bands of raiders armed wit] 
rifles, against which they cannot defend themselves, and the question how to afford them 
adequate protection over a vast waterless area for half the year is a most difficult one to. 
Solve, without in some way striking at the root of the evil. So long as this fanatic 
remains undisturbed in the possession of the Ogaden he will be a standing menace to 
the cause of peace and order in the Protectorate and a constant source of danger to the 
tribes, both on our border and the Abyssinian frontier. 


Habr Awal, 


_ The conduct of this large tribe has been good, and satisfactory relations were 
maintained with the Administration through the year. It is the one tribe in the 
Protectorate which had no connection with the Mullah’s movement on the Berbera 
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side, though the trading instincts of individuals tempted them te embark in some risky 
transactions in connection with the supply of provisions to the affected districts. 

Split up as the tribe is into a number of sections and sub-sections there are always 
tribal matters for adjustment by our officials. The most important quarrel was between 
the Ayal Ammed Ba Eilah and the Adan Aysa on the Berbera-Bulhar road, resulting in 
the death of one man. The culprits were arrested and punished, but the affair caused a 
good deal of bad blood between the parties. A further fight ensued and a party of 
camel sowars were sent out to bring the principals into Berbera. Seven Ayal Ahmed 
men who were primarily responsible were imprisoned, and eventually the difierences 
between the parties were referred to arbitration, a period of four months being allowed 


for settlement on both sides. 
Habr Gerhajis. 


No further hostilities oceurred between the sections of the Habr Gerhajis during 
the year under report. The incapacity of Sultan Deria, and his refusal to settle tribal 
matters, except to the advantage of his own section of the Rer Guled, further estranged 
him from the Aidagalla, who, finding they can obtain no justice from him, decline to 
refer their differences to his arbitration. Even in his own section he is but a figure 
head with no power of enforcing any order. ‘The conduct of Sultan Deria and the 
Rer Guled in connection with the Mullah’s movement has been open to grave doubt. 

The behaviour of the Sultan and his particular clan was exemplified in the case of 
the claims of the Ayal Abmed for the restitution of loot taken in an unprovoked attack 
by the Aidagalla, and principally the Rer Guled, in the previous year. At his own 
request Sultan Deria was lent the services of four Biladiyah to make the necessary 
collections; three months passed with nothing done. When taken to task in Hargaisa 
for the non-performance of his undertaking he pleaded the old excuse that he could not. 
get his orders obeyed. On the understanding that he would effect complete restoration 
in a fortnight the Ressaldar, of the Camel Corps, and a party of sowars were sent to 
assist him. The party returned in three weeks with but httle more than half the 
number of animals, and those so poor and sick that the Ayal Ahmed refused to accept 
them. The number brought in was valued at half rates, and Sultan Deria was told that 
no further assistance would be given him, and that if the full restitution was not made 
in a farther period of three months a tax would be placed on all Aidagalla camels. 
Nothing further was collected, and the tax was imposed till the claims of the Ayal Ahmed 
had been cleared off. 


Habr Toljaala. 


Apart from their complicity in the Mullah’s movement, the conduct of this tribe, 
especially the Benin Ahmed and Abokr Ahmed has been far from satisfactory. In June 
and July the Ahmed Farih commenced a series of raids on the karias of their 
neighbours, the Musa Jibril and Rer Sahal, and for the time disturbances were rife in 
this part of the country. The safety of the caravan route through the Miriya Pass was 
on several occasions endangered by the predatory habits of the Ahmed Farih. Matters 
improved on the disbandment of the Mullah’s force in October, but the Ahmed Farih 
showed no inclination to come in or make amends for the mischief done. In December 
a strong party of camelry was sent out to clear the Miriya Pass of these marauders, and 
the leading men of the Ahmed Farih were arrested and brought in. ‘This had the 
desired effect, and after some desultory attempts to collect and return the property 
originally looted, which ended in failure, the three sections concerned agreed to pay 
wi gee which, after some further delay, was mostly paid off by the close of 
the year. 


Dolbahanta. 


lt was in this outlying province that the Mullah’s movement originated. The 
principal tribes to rally round him were the Ba Arar Samah, the Arasamah, and the 
Aligheri. It has already been noted that he had married into the Aligheri, and this 
tribe have never left his cause. His stronghold at Bohotele is situated in their country, 
After he left for the Ogaden in the winter of 1889-90 anarchy was rife in the 
Dolbahanta. Several of the tribes, such as the Mahmood Girad, had severed their 
connection with him, and frequent fights took place between the factions. For the 
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who returned eight rifles. Sixteen rifles and a quantity of ammunition were recovered 
by Liententant Harold from the tribe at Habimaleh, and later on four more rifles were 
returned to the Aysa Abbans by the Jibril Yunis and the remainder were brought into 
Zeyla. 

: All the rifles were of the “ Grass” pattern. The Governor of Jibuti was informed 
of the facts so far as we had ascertained them, and was asked to whom the rifles belonged 
in order that steps might be taken to return them to their rightful owners. It was. 
unfortunate that the minute inquiry held into the matter by the French authorities failed 
to establish the fact that either the caravan or the rifles had ever left from Jibuti. The 
rifles were accordingly detained at Zeyla. 

In all some ninety rifles and a quantity of ammunition were either seized or brought 
in by the tribes on the Zeyla side. Several attempts, too, were made to run rifles into 
the interior from the coast near Bulhar, and on two occasions arrests were effected 
and the rifles seized. The chief danger of rifles getting into the Ogaden is by 
the route from Jibuti south of Zeyla; the risk of introducing them from the coast is too 
great. 

It would be difficult to over-rate the evil resulting from this market for arms in 
Jibuti; the French have had experience of its baneful results with the Aysa, and with 
this insurrectionary movement in the Ogaden the danger of allowing natives to obtain 
modern arms of precision is greater than ever. 

The claim of the Protectorate on the French Colony for 5,837 rupees on account of 
compensation for the sufferers in the raid made on two of our karias near Kassanath by 
employés of the railway in March 1899 still remains unsettled. 

The town of Jibuti continues to develop. Costly buildings have been erected by 
the Messageries Maritimes Company ; a substantial composite iron and masonry railway 
terminus has been completed, with separate building for offices and quarters ; a new pier 
is in course of construction, and arrangements are in progress for providing the town with 
a plentiful supply of piped water; an embankment has been constructed along the 
Isthmus connecting the two portions of the town; and the number of masonry houses 
and buildings has increased, the latest addition being an ice factory. 

Whether in the long run Jibuti will repay the large sums that have been spent on 
the railway and the town time alone will show. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 
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Somat Coast PROTECTORATE. 


Annual Report of Political Relations with the Tribes in the Berbera and Bulhar District for 
1899-1900. 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, Berbera, October 3, 1900, 

I HAVE the honour to forward my report on our relations with the tribes in the 
Berbera and Bulhar, district and political matters connected therewith, for the year 
ending the 21st March, 1900. 

2. The commencement of the year was marked by the growing significance of the 
movement initiated by the Mullah Mahommed Abdilleh, which was briefly noted in last 
year’s report. It was not then known what his exact attitude towards Government was, 
but the season of the year being favourable to any development the movement might 
take, it was not long before matters came to a head, and the position became clearer. 
Certain high-handed acts committed by the Mullah left no doubt that he not only 
intended to defy Government, but that it was his aim to win over the Ishak tribes 
generally, and with them to make common cause against the Administration. 

With this object in view he took up his head-quarters at Burao, which, from 
its central position offered exceptional opportunities for the propagation of his principles 
amongst the neighbouring Habr Toljaala and Habr Yunus tribes. The former gave him 
little difficulty. Two sections, the Adan Madoba and Dahir Farah Rer Yusuf supplied 
his principal supporters, of whom Haji Warsama and Dualeh Elmi are, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous. With such men as these to work his interests amongst the Habr Toljaala 
the Mullah was able to give his undivided attention to the Habr Yunus. 

Here the ground was more difficult. His first measure was to send for Mattao 
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of a further note from the Italian Government, stating that the Governor of Erythrea 
has ordered an inquiry to be made into the matter. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) CURRIE 
Inclosure in No. 144. 
Marquis Visconti-Venosia to Lord Currie. 
(Translation. ) 
M. l’Ambassadeur, Rome, November 10, 1900. 


IN continuation of my note of the 30th ultimo, I have the honour to inform your 
Excellency that the Royal Civil Commissioner of Erythreea will, on his return to the 
Colony, make a careful inquiry into the question of the Chief Hasaballa. 

With regard more especially to, the diverting of waters from the Gash, M. Martini 
has telegraphed to Colonel Trombi to procure information from the Resident of Barca 
Magareb. As soon as I am in possession of these details, I shall hasten to communicate 
them to your Excellency. 

I avail, &e. 


(Signed) | VISCONTI-VENOSTA. 





No. 145. 
Mr. de Bunsen to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 17.) 


(No. 359.) 
My Lord, Constantinople, November 13, 1900. 

WITH reference to Sir N. R. O’Conor’s despatch No. 52 of the 3rd October, 1898, 
T have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy ofa despatch which | 
have received. from Her Majesty’s Consul at Jerusalem reporting the arrival of Prince 
Likamakoas Nado of Shoa, Abyssinia, accompanied by a staff of French officials. 
The object of his Mission is said to have been to obtain permission to establish an 
Abyssinian monastery at Jerusalem. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) M. DE BUNSEN. 





Inclosure in No. 145. 
Consul Monahan to Mr. de Bunsen. 


Sir, Jerusalem, October 27, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to report that his Excellency Likamakoas Nado, the Prince 
of Shoa in Abyssinia, arrived here on the 29th ultimo from France. He had been 
visiting the Paris Exhibition. He and his party, consisting of M. Moudon, Privy 
Councillor to King Menelek, M. Blanchart, of the French Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, and about ten others were conveyed to Jaffa in the French cruiser “ Cassard.” 
They all left yesterday for Jaffa, whence the same cruiser will take them to Jibuti. 

During his stay here of almost four wéeks, his Excellency visited the holy places, 
and was constantly receiving visits of Abyssinian monks. He exchanged visits with 
the Mutessarif and with the French and Russian Consuls-General. He was almost 
invariably accompanied by M. Moudon or M. Blanchart, or both. French sailors from 
the ‘‘ Cassard”’ also, I hear, accompanied him as a sort of guard of honour when he 
called on the Mutessarif in the early part of his stay. He is understood to have been 
negotiating with the Turkish authorities for permission to be granted to the Abyssinian 
monks to erect new buildings here, and to have been assisted therein by the French 
Consulate-General. As Italy is supposed to be recognized to some extent as protecting 
the Abyssinian of Jerusalem, the evident interest shown in their affairs by the French 
Government has excited much comment. 

I beg leave to refer to Mr. Consul Dickson’s despatch of the 14th September, 
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considered and fully provided for. This, however, can best be worked out locally by 
Captain Swayne, when Her Majesty's Governmnent have decided to sanction generally the 
proposals made. 


Intelligence Division, 18, Queen Anne's Gate, 
London, November 22, 1900. 





Inclosure in No. 152. 


British SOMALILAND. 


Proposed Expedition against the Mullah, Haji Muhammed. 


(Consul-General Sadler’s despatch No. 104 of 24th October, and his telegram of 
3rd November, 1900.) 


History of the Mullah and his Raids. 


HAJI MUHAMMED ABDULLAH belongs to the Habi Sulieman Ogaden tribe; Consul-General 
he married into the Dolbahanta Aligherry. He is a man still in the prime of life, but pean ae 
has only recently become a dominant factor in the military and political situation of the “?™ *” “5%? 
Protectorate. 

During the years 1896-99 the Mullah made several pilgrimages to Mecca, where he 
attached himself to the sect of Muhammed Salih, whose deputy he claims to be in 
Somaliland. This sect was established in Berbera about the year 1887, but has not found 
much favour with the people of the town. Muhammed Abdullah had, however, for some 
time enjoyed considerable influence over the Habr Toljaala and Dolbahanta tribes 
inhabiting the more remote portions of the Protectorate, and at first this influence appears 
to have been exercised for good. 

At the beginning of last year, however, the Mullah, on the plea of a theft of camels 
committed by the Habr Yunis (who live within the Protectorate), raided the territory of 
that tribe, occupied the town of Burao, and assumed an attitude antagonistic to the 
Protectorote Government, giving out that he intended to rule the interior, leaving the 
coast to the Europeans. He is stated to have forced persons to join his sect, to have 
threatened expeditions against tribes which opposed him, and to have levied blackmail 
generally, By these means he, for the moment, established himself as a considerable 
power in the Doibahansta country, an integral part of the Protectorate. 

In Apil 1899 the Mullah’s immediate following was estimated by Colonel Sadler as 
3,000 men, but he was then believed to be in possession of oniy sixty modern rifles and 
a small quantity of ammunition. In the previous month he had retired from Burao to 
Kob Farded. 

In the following August the Mullah again raided the eastern sections of Habr Yani Ibid., No. 71, 
tribes, and reoccupied Burao with a force estimated at “ 1,500 men with a large proportion August 31, 1899. 
of horse,” and was then believed to possess about 200 rifles and a limited amount of Intelligence Divi- 
ammunition. sion Memorandum, 

His following was composed of men from the Ogaden: Ibrahim, Ba Awadle, and September 6, 1899, 
Dolbahanta tribes. tle gave himself out as the Mahdi and dispatched men to all the Consul-General 
Habr Toljaala tribes, ordering them to join him at Burao, It was even rumoured that he Sadler, No. 7k, ©” 
intended to advance on Berbera. On this the dispatch of a British expedition to deal August 31, 1899. 
with the Mullah was proposed by the Consul-General, who then considered that a force 
of “100 mounted men and 300 infantry would be adequate.’’ It was calculated that the 
Mullah could have concentrated 4,000 men to meet this force, for which Burao was Intelligence Divi- 
proposed as the objective. It was thought in the Intelligence Division that the force sion Memorandum. 
proposed by the Consul-General would, if supplemented by levies from friendly tribes, September 6, 1899. 
be sufficient at that time to deal with the Mullah, but it was pointed out that the latter’s 
power would probably increase if the expedition were delayed, Delay was, however, 
deemed expedient by Her Majesty’s Government, having regard to the state of affairs in 
other parts of the world. 

At the end of October the Chief of the Dolbahanta tribe was murdered by order of Consul-General 
the Mullah for opposition to him. The Mullah was reported still to be in the recesses Sadler, No. 87, 
of a country and to be contemplating seizing the twelve principal Sheikhs of the November 10,1899. 
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district. He is farther stated to have impressed several hundred horses. He may be 
said, therefore, to have practically superseded British authority in a portion of the Protec- 
torate. The project of an advance on Berbera appears, however, to have been abandoned. 

Early in the same month (October) a boat from Jibutil, flying the French flag; 
conveyed a consignment of arms, reported to consist of either 240 or 400 rifles and © 
40,000 rounds of ammunition, to the Italian Protectorate, where, without the consent 0 
the Italian authorities, they were bought by the Sultan Othman Mahmood. It was 
thought probable by the Consul-General that the Sultan bought these arms, not for his 
own use, but to sell again in the interior, in which case the Mullah, who nine months later 
was still offering five camels for a cheap rifle and one camel for fifteen rounds 0 
ammunition, may reasonably be supposed to have been his customer. 

In December 1899 the Mullah’s following dwindled: “there were indications that 
the Dolbahanta was getting too hot for him,” and he retired across the Protectorate 
frontier to three or four days’ march south of Bohotele, in the Ogaden country. Here he 
busied himself in trying to combine the Ogaden tribes against the tribes in the Protec- 
torate, who had abandoned his cause, and in looting caravans. 


By the beginning of February of the present year the aspect of affairs in Ogaden 
had “changed for the worse.” It appeared doubtful whether all the tribes in the 
southern Protectorate had severed their connection with the Mutlah, who was reported to 
have acquired 140 more rifles, to have collected large supplies of grain and live-stock, and 
to meditate another raid into the Protectorate; this intention was, however, abandoned 
on the rumour of the advance of an Abyssinian force to protect the French railway, and 
the Mullah retired towards the Webbe Schebele. 

The Mullah’s immediate following at this time (about the 14th February) was reported 
to be about 1,200 men, but it was said by an escaped prisoner that all the Osadens had 
submitted to him. 

In March an Abyssinian expedition of about 1,500 well-armed men was dispatched 
from Harrar into the Ogaden country to deal with the Mallah, but his forces evaded it. 
The Abyssinians then fell back, after looting the country. 

On this the Mullah, retaining with him his own immediate following of 1,000 men 
(half of whom were by now equipped with rifles), and his ponies, sent forward 
6,000 spearmen (chiefly of the Gallas and Harrari tribes) to attack the Abyssinian force, 
which had halted at a watering-place, and there intrenched in a strong double zareba. In 
the attack, which was delivered in broad daylight with much boldness, the Somalis are 
reported to have retaken all the looted stock, and, although they had not a single rifle, 
even to have penetrated the zareba, but they were eventually beaten off with a loss 
of 2,650 men. The Abysainians made no attempt to pursue, and are reported to have 
been inspired with a wholesome dread of the Somalis. 

Early in June the Consul-General reports that the Mullah is quiescent, and states that 
“ the religious bubble, with which the movement commenced, has burst so far as the large 
majority of our tribes are concerned,” but Colonel Sadler points out that “the movement 
has thrown the country back several stages in its civilizing advance, and has given a rude 
shock to our authority over a large area of the Protectorate.” 

On the 9th June Colonel Harrington telegraphs from Jubitil that Menelek proposes a 
combined movement of British and Abyssinian forces against the Mullah. Harrington 
recommends the acceptance of this proposal, as “ our political opponents represent us as 
encouraging the Mullah’s action.” 

On the 24th the Consul-General of the Protectorate reports that the position in 
Ogaden is not. improving. The Mullah dominates the whole country, and “his position 
is, from all accounts, stronger now than it was before the attack on the Abyssinians,” 
which the Ogadens are said to be confident would have succeeded, bad it been made by night. 
The Mullah is still making strenuous efforts to acquire more rifles and ammunition. In 
the same month a raid of 1,000 of his horsemen succeeded in carrying off 2,000 camels, 
valued at 160,000 rupees, and created great consternytion over the southern portion of 
the Protectorate. In August, the tribes affected by this raid complained bitterly to the 
Consul-General, that unless we protect their summer grazing grounds from the attacks of 
the Mullah their stock will starve, as the grass on the winter grazing ground is insufficient 
for both summer and winter requirements. ‘These tribes had fallen back from their 
grazing ground, and were far from satisfied with the few rifles which the Consul-General 
issued to defend their stock. Mr. Sadler, indeed, reports that “ they are losing confidence 
in our ability to protect them, and unless that confidence is maintained we shall not be 
able to count on their allegiance, and they will be driven to make the best terms they can 
with the Mullah.” 
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On the day following the despatch above quoted, the Consul-General telegraphs that 
the “position, owing to the Mullah’s movement, is unsupportable,” and that if joint 
Operations with the Abyssinians cannot be arranged, he must move out alone with all 
available forces and tribal levies from the Ishak tribe to punish the Maullah’s allies round 
Bohotele. 

On the 26th October the Consul-General reports that the tribes who have suffered 
from the Mullah can no longer be restrained, and are collecting to attack him near Milmil, 
and. that in consequence of this the half-battalion 2ad Central African regiment had been 
moved up towards Hargeisa. The Mullah was continually raiding the tribes in 
Abyssinian territory, practising many barbarities, and but for the Central African regiment 
would probably have attacked Hargeisa. 

Mr. Sadler suggests raising native levies to deal with the “intolerable situation.” 

On the 3rd November the Consul-Gencral telegraphs that he hears from Harrington 
that Menelek will co-operate with a strong force, and he therefore strongly recommends 
immediate concerted action to drive the Mullah out of Ogaden. He proposes to raise a 
levy of 1,000 men (of whom two companies would be mounted) with a proper comple- 
ment of British officers; Captain Swayne to be given local rank to command the whole 


force. 
(Signed) E. A. ALTHAM, D.A.A.G. 
Intelligence Division, War Office, 
November 16, 1900. 


 —— 


No. 153. 


Viscount Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received November 23.) 


(No. 118.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, November 23, 1900. 

I HAVE received a telegram from Sir R. Wingate, stating that one of the British 
officers has been informed by the Belgian officer commanding at Lado that a party of 
100 men have entered the Bahr-el-Ghazal from the Congo Free State for trading 
purpases. ; 


Cie 


No. 154. 


Deputy Commissioner Ternan to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received November 23.) 


(No. 7.) 


(Telegraphic.) P. Mombasa, November 23, 1900. 
MR. SUB-COMMISSIONER JENNER has been attacked by Ogadens whilst 
engaged in tour of inspection through his province. Mr. Blake, reporting the news 


from Kismayu, adds that no information beyond this has come in. 


Some camels from the neighbourhood of Yonte, anda quantity of cattle belonging 
to the Administration, have been looted near Kismayu. 

As Mr. Blake considers that the 300 East Africa Rifles stationed in Jubaland 
are insufficient to cope with the situation, 1 have decided to go to Kismayu myself 
with an additional company, taking Colonel Hatch with me. I start in the steam- 
ship “Juba” to-morrow, and have arranged that as soon as possible Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Magicienne” is to follow. 


eee eee 


No. 155. 
Viscount Cromer to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 24.) 
(No. 181.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 14, 1900. 


WITH reference to my immediately preceding despatch, I have the honour to 
transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a further telegram which has been received at 
the Egyptian War Office from Slatin Pasha, concerning the movements of Sheikh 
Senoussi. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) CROMER. 


i 


Consul-General 
Sadler, August 6, 
900. 


Ibid., No. 108, 
October 26, 1900. 


Ibid., November 3, 
1900. 
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Inclosure in No. 155. 
Slatin Pasha to Major-General Sir F. Wingate. 


(Telegraphic.) Omdurman, November 12, 1900.- 

AFTER consulting Jackson conclude as follows: Ali Dinar’s letter is dated the 14th 
September, and gives only reports brought by travellers from west. So news is old. 
Senoussi may have moved to Dar-el-Koran for local or political reasons without intending 
to move east. If he has warlike intentions, there would be signs in Wadai and Darfur: 
Think be would not try to go Mecca vid Soudan or Egypt without informing Govern- 
ment, but in any case his route would be via Dar-el-Bediat, Bir-el-Malh, vid Dongola oF 
Assiut. From Dar-el-Bediat to Dongola barren desert no supplies available, and 
route impossible for a large force. If his intentions are not hostile, I see no reason tf 
interfere with him. 


MN eee ee 
No. 156. 


Viscount Cromer to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 24.) 


(No. 182.) 


My Lord, Cairo, November 14, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to draw your Lordship’s attention to the report of an interview 
with M. de Martini, the Governor of Erythrza, on the subject of frontier relations betwee 
that Colony and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan, which appeared in the “ Corriere di Napoli 
of the 23rd ultimo. At the same time I inclose a translation of the paragraphs to 
which your Lordship’s attention is more especially invited as marked in the newspaper 
extract. 

If the statements made by the Governor of Erythraa have been correctly reported, I 
venture to submit that they not only place before the Italian public an erroneous account 
of what has actually occurred, but that they also convey an insinuation with regard to our 
action, which ought scarcely to pass unchallenged. 

At the negotiations which took place in Rome in November last, when certain’ other 
points at issue received a definite solution, the question of the parallelogram between the 
Gash and the Atbara, north of the Tomat-Todlue Line, was also discussed ; and the 
extreme inconvenience which would result from the retention by Erythraea of the enclave 
of in itself, really valueless territory, was pointed out with arguments which I need not here 
recapitulate, 

The Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs readily recognized the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the actual frontier which had resulted from the retrocession of Kassala, and the 
arrangements come to with Menelek, and admitted in principle that some modification was 
reasonably demanded, 

He did not feel competent to decide the question himself, and M. de Martini who was 
present at the discussion with Lord Currie and Sir R. Rodd, stated that until he had 
visited the country and examined the local conditions, he would prefer to reserve his 
opinion, A formula was therefore adopted which stated that the Italian Government was 
disposed to come to an agreement in accordance with mutual convenience for the com-— 
pletion of the delimitation between Erythreea and the Soudan starting from Todlue, where 
the Anglo-E-thiopian boundary ends. 

This delimitation in accordance with mutual convenience was to be left to the — 
Governor of Erythreea and the Governor-(eneral of the Soudan. 

As your Lordship is aware, when Colonel Talbot on behalf of Sir R. Wingate visited 
M. de Martini at Asmara in the course of the spring, the latter declined to entertain any — 
modification whatever of the line of the Protocol of 1891. 

‘ Since that time matters have remained in statu quo, and no further steps have been 
taken. 

Now, in the interview published by the “ Corriere,’’? M. de Martini is represented as 
having informed its correspondent that nothing further had been contemplated in the 
negotiations at Rome, than the placing of boundary marks round the area comprised 
between the Gash and the Atbara which had formed the subject of discussion, and is then 
represented as insinuating that subsequently to this arrangement the British authorities had 
discovered that the area in question contained very valuable agricultural districts, and had 
consequently endeavoured to induce the Minister for F oreign Affairs to modify the 
arrangement which had been concluded. 
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_ It is impossible to believe that M. de Martini could have intended to convey to his 
interviewer so radical a perversion of the real facts of the case, but it is to be regretted 
that the Italian Chambers and public, who will doubtless accept the interview as 
authentic, should have received an impression which can only tend to prejudice a 
negotiation hitherto.carried on in a friendly spirit between the two Governments. 
I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) CROMER. 


i 
Inclosure in No. 156. 
Extract from the “ Corriere di Napoli” of October 23, 1900. 


(Translation.) 

“T WANT you,” said M. de Martini, “ my dear Cimino, to refute without delay a 
canard which has gone, and is, I believe, still going, the round of the [talian newspapers.” 
“ Which one, your Excellency ?” I replied ; “ they invent so many canards just now whea 
they are hard up for news.” 

“1 kaow that, but I mean,” answered his Excellency, * the one relating to the 
alleged difference between me and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Visconti-Venosta, 
with reference to certain negotiations which the latter is supposed to have been carrying 
on with England without my knowledge, for ceding certain tracts of land round Kassala 
to the English.” 

«What! Then the news of this cession is not true ?” 

“It is absolutely false.” 

« What gave rise then to these tales Yr 

« Well, it was in this way. There was pending between us and the English, not a 
question, but an actual delimitation of frontier in the districts extending between the 
Atbara and the Gash. I qualified the words ‘ frontier delimitation ’ by the word ‘actual’ 
to show that it was simply a question of the material operation of fixing in the earth the 
boundary marks of each country. By an arrangement concluded between the Italian and 
English Governments, it was decided that this operation should be carried out by a mixed 
Commission of Englishmen and Italians, the members of which should be elected 
respectively by the Governor of the Soudan—at that time Lord Kitchener—-and by the 
Governor of Erythrea. = 

“Now, before this operation began, the English, on reflection, had found that in the 
zone in which the boundary marks were to be fixed, there were very fertile and prosperous 
agricultural districts, and they endeavoured to induce Visconti-Venosta to allow these 
districts to fall within their sphere. Visconti-Venosta very properly replied that the 
delimitation was to be carried out by the two Governors on the lines already laid down, 
and that, as far as he was concerned, he could only refer the matter to us. 

“The delimitation will be carried out in November, when I shall be back at my post, 
but naturally those districts which, by the Protocol of 1891, belong to us, will not be 
included in it. As you see, this much-talked-of incident is neither more nor less than a 
pure invention, similar to that respecting the 12 millions paid to Menelek.” 


iat al aia 


No. 157. 
War Office to Foreign Office.—( Received November 24.) 


‘Sir, War Office, November 23, 1900. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 22nd ultimo, forwarding copies of two letters from the Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army, transmitting reports by Brevet-Majors C. W. Gwynn, D.S.O., and 
HH. Austin, D.S.0., Royal Engineers, on the proposed boundary between Abyssinia 
and the Soudan. 

In reply I am to acquaint you that the Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-chief have perused with much gratification the expression of the approval 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the good work done by the officers 
referred to. | 
~ Tam to add that a note of the favourable opinions entertained of these officers 

[1633 | 3 D 
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No. 161. 


Mr. C. Hardinge to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received November 29.) 


(No. 394. Confidential.) 
My Lord, St. Petersburgh, November 17, 1900. 

IN accordance with the request contained in the Marquess of Salisbury’s despatch 
No. 258, Confidential, of the 3rd instant, I have been endeavouring to obtain some 
information respecting the reception which M. Leontieff is said to have met with from 
the! Emperor during his recent visit to Russia. 

M. Leontieff has now left Russia, but I have ascertained, through a friend of his, 
that he was received by the Emperor about three months ago. This gentleman met 
M. Leontieff in uniform on the doorstep of his hotel at the very moment of his return 
from his audience. The latter informed him that, while standing with others waiting 
to be presented to the Emperor, he received a message that His Majesty would like to 
receive him privately after the others had left. M. Leontieff said that the Emperor 
ad conversed with him in a most friendly manner for about forty minutes, but he did 

ot state the subject of his conversation. 

M. Leontieft’s friend thimks it quite possible that the Emperor may have given him 
money. aren" 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) CHARLES HARDINGE., © 





No. 162. 


Dputy Commissioner Ternan to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received November 29.) 


(No. 8.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Kismayu, November 26, 1900. 

CAREFUL investigation of recent events in this province show that all the 
Ogaden tribe, except one section, are in revolt, numbering approximately 6,000 fighting 
men. Unless prompt measures are taken, situation may become serious. Our existing 
forces are no doubt adequate for purpose of holding Government posts here, at Gobwen 
and at Yonte, for the present, but any offensive movement is out of the question with 
the number of troops locally available. 

There is danger, moreover, that inaction on our part may sufficiently embolden 
the rebels to interfere with the small escorts which protect the convoys, on the road to 
Gobwen. In that case it might become necessary to withdraw altogether from 
Gobwen and Yonte, and, relinquishing any attempt to maintain our authority outside 
the wails of Kismayu, restrict ourselves to the occupation of this place. Such a 
policy would have a disastrous effect on our whole position in the Protectorate. 

I therefore trust prompt measures for suppressing the rising will be authorized, 
and I would recommend, for your Lordship’s approval, the following plan, which I 
submit after careful consideration :— 

Kismayu to be held by one company of troops, assisted by native polite and local 
levies, and strengthened by a naval detachment. Gobwen and Yonte to be occupied 
and held by one company each. A foree of 600 troops to proceed to Kumbi, at the 
northern extremity of Lake Hardinge, marching vid Gobwen and Yonte. After 
establishing supply depédt at Kumbi, and leaving one company to hold that place, the 
remaining 500 to proceed to attack Afmadu, about 25 miles further on, which is the 
main stronghold of the Ogadens. 

It must then depend on circumstances what course subsequent punitive opera- 
tions should take. I consider that the above plan would in all probability produce 
excellent and definite results. In order to carry it out, however, some temporary 
addition to the Protectorate forces would be required. 

Subject to your Lordship’s approval, I would suggest the employment of an Indian 
force, consisting of one half-battalion of infantry, under the command of an officer not: 
above the rank of Major, fifty Aden camel corps, to act as scouts, two mountain guns, 
and a small field hospital with two doctors, the force bringing their own rations for 
three months, and transport sufficient to carry one month’s supplies, including fifty 
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the course of the contemplated discussion, hold to the full application of what His 
Majesty regards as his rights. In fact, His Majesty was ready to “s’mspirer des désirs 
du Gouvernement Anglais,” and was prepared, if necessary, even to modify the terms of 
the leases to whatever extent might prove necessary under due consideraticn of his 
own interests, “the King expecting thaf Her Majesty’s Government will be just towards 
him.” | 

I preferred not to read the Memorandum in M. van Eetvelde’s presence, nor to 
make any remarks on it. But I thought it useful to observe that, as his Excellency 
must be fully aware, your Lordship had only very recently taken over the seals of the 
Foreign Department, and that obviously the important duties which had necessarily 
absorbed your attention for so many months past must have precluded any close know- 
ledge of this question, which would require careful study. I could not, therefore, hold 
out much prospect of any speedy solution, but I would transmit this important communi- 
cation to your Lordship at the very earliest opportunity. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 


Fe ee a ee Ly ee 
Inclosure in No. 167. 


Memorandum respecting Arrangement of May 12, 1894. 


A LA fin de 1889, le Soudan Egyptien se trouvait retombé tout entier sous la 
domination des Madhistes. Toutes les provinces, l’une aprés l'autre, avaient échappé en 
fait 4 Vautorité Egyptienne. Le départ d’Emin de la Province Eiquatoriale, en Avril 1889, 
avait consommé définitivement abandon du Soudan. 

Cet abandon était du reste dans les choses prévues, dés 1884. Les instructions 
données & Gordon par le Gouvernement Britannique lorsqu’il retournait 4 Karthoum, 
disaient :— 

“You are also desired to consider and report upon the best mode of effecting the 
evacuation of the interior of the Soudan, and vpon the manner in which the safety and 
the good administration by the Egyptian Government of the ports on the sea-coast, can 
best be secured. In connection with this subject, you shall pay an especial consideration 
to the question of the steps that may usefully be taken to counteract the stimulus which, 
it is feared, may possibly be given to the Slave Trade by the present insurrectionary 
movement and by the withdrawal of the Egyptian authority from the interior.” (Foreign 
Office, 18th January, 1884.) 

Le Firman que recut Gordon du Khédive le 27 Janvier, 1884, disait que: “ L’objet 
de sa mission au Soudan est d’opérer (evacuation de ce pays par les troupes et les 
fonctionnaires du Gouvernement Egyptien qui s’y trouvent.” 

La Proclamation que le Khédive joignait A ce Firman, ajoutait: ‘“‘ Nous avons résolu 
de rendre l’indépendance aux anciennes familles des Rois du Soudan. Nous demandons en 
conséquence, 4 ceux qui ont pris les armes, de les déposer et de constituer en toute 
diligence, et en pleine tranquillité, un Gouvernement de Jeur choix, qui assure la 
prospérité du pays et la sécurité des routes de fagon que les relations commerciales 
puissent continuer entre nous.” 

La Proclamation de Gordon “a tous les habitants” déclarait: “Je suis nommé 
Gouverneur-Général du Soudan par Décret du Khédive le Trés Elevé et de Britannia la 
Toute Puissante. Le Soudan sera désormais indépendant et régira ses propres affaires 
sans que le Gouvernement Egyptien s’en méle d’aucune facon.” 

Les instructions du Gouvernement Anglais a Lord Wolseley, Commandant de 
Pexpédition au secours de Gordon, maintenait cette politique d’abandon. 

Plus tard encore, les ordres de Sa Hautesse le Khédive du 1% Février, 1887, dont 
était porteur Stanley pour Emin Pacha, Gouverneur de I’Equatoria, étaient précis quant a 
Pabandon définitif de cette province, la derniére ott avait subsisté Pautorité Kgyptienne : 
“Vous avez toute liberté pour revenir au Caire ou pour rester ot vous étes avec vos 
officiers et vos hommes. Ceux qui désirent rester peuvent le faire sous leur propre 
responsabilité. ls ne peuvent attendre aucune assistance du Gouvernement.” 

C’est ainsi qu’aprés le départ d’Emin Pacha, il semblait bien que le Soudan fut perdu 
pour la civilisation. L’abandon qui en avait été fait par I’Egypte, avec l’assentiment de 
la Grande-Bretagne, en faisait un territoire inoccupé, une res nullius, d avenir soumis 
comme |’étaient les autres territoires Africains, A la régle du premier occupant. 

Des efforts ne devaient cependant pas tarder i surgir et A reprendre l’ceuvre de 
civilisation : vers le Haut-Nil tendirent bientdt d’une part ’Etat Indépendant du Congo, — 
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ce fut l’époque de l’expédition Van Kerckhoven, et d’autre part la British East Africa 
Company. Visant l’un et l'autre 4 la méme tache de rétablir ordre dans ces régions 
abandonnées, I’Etat du Congo et la Chartered Company en vinrent tout d’abord 4 se 
mettre d’accord sur leur champ d'action respectif; ce fut Pobjet de la Convention du 
24 Mai, 1890, conclue par les deux parties aprés qu’elles s’étaient assurées qu’aucune 
objection n'y serait élevée de la part du Foreign Office. Cette Convention, dans ses 
grandes lignes, fixait les sphéres d’action des deux Pouvoirs 4 la ligne formée par le Lac 
Albert Edouard, la Semliki, le Lac Albert Nyanza et le cours du Nil jusque Lado. 

Entre-temps la Grande-Bretagne concluait le 1 Juillet, 1890, avec Allemagne, et 
le 24 Mars et le 15 Avril, 1891, avec I’ Italie, des Conventions par lesquelles était reconnue 
par ces deux Puissances la sphére d’influence Anglaise dans le bassin du Nil. 

Comme le disait Lord Salisbury dans la dépéche que le 14 Juin, 1890, il adressait a 
Sir E. Malet pour commenter l’accord avec PAllemagne, il n’existait plus de ce cdté 
d’autre compétiteur ces territoires que I’tat du Congo: “The effect of this arrange- 
ment will be that except as far as the Congo State is concerned, there will be no 
European competitor to British influence between the 1st degree of south latitude and the 
borders of Egypt, along the whole of the country which lies to the south and west of the 
Italian Protectorate in Abyssinia and Gallaland.” 

Et, en effet, Etat du Congo n’était pas partie aux Traités conclus par la Grande- 
Bretagne avec l’Allemagne et l’Italie. Ils ne lui avaient pas été notifiés. D’autre part, 
ses actes d’occupation se poursuivaient dans la région du Haut-Nil dans la direction de 
Wadelai et de Lado en exécution de l’Arrangement qu’il avait conclu avec Sir William 
Mackinnon, Président de la Impérial British East Africa Company. Plus au nord méme, 
aucune limite ne se trouvait assignée 4 son extension puisque, de par l’abandon qu’en 
avait fait ’Hgypte et l’Angleterre elle-méme, les territoires du Soudan se trouvaient 
inoccupés. 

Telle était la situation, lorsqu’en 1892, en’ présence des progrés de l’expédition Van 
Kerckhoven, le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté fut amené A protester contre cette expédi- 
tion, se basant sur ce que Ie bassin du Nil se trouvait de par les Conventions prérappelées, 
dans la sphére d’influence Britannique. Fort de ces droits de premier occupant, fort de 
ceux qu’il tenait de sa Convention avec la British East Africa Company, n’ayant au 
surplus, en aucune circonstance, reconnu les droits qu’invoquait Je Gouvernement 
Britannique, |’Etat du Congo maintint ses prétentions. Des pourparlers s’ouvrirent. Le 
Traité du 12 Mai, 1894, en fut la conséquence. 


Le texte méme de I’Arrangement du 12 Mai, 1894, par le soin qu’il prend de mettre 
en évidence dans son préambule, la reconnaissance par le Roi-Souverain, de la sphére 
d’influence Anglaise, dans le bassin du Nil, témoigne de Vintérét capital attaché a cette 
reconnaissance: “His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Sovereign of the Independent 
State of the Congo, having recognized the British sphere of influence, as laid down in the 
Anglo-German Agreement of the 1st July, 1890. . . .” 

Et lorsqu’’A la Chambre des Communes, Sir E. Grey exposait les motifs de la Con- 
vention, il appuie encore sur cette reconnaissance obtenue de l’Eitat du Congo: “ Under 
that Agreement, the Congo State have recognized British interests. I do not say that 
recognition is necessary to our claims, but at any rate it is right and it is useful that we 
should have it, and that undoubtedly has been one outcome of the Agreement with the 
Congo State.* 

D’un autre cété, le Gouvernement Britannique se trouvait devant l’accord conclu le 
20 Mai, 1890, entre le Roi-Souverain et la British East Africa Company ; il s’imposait a 
lui de régler la situation créée par cet Arrangement. Le Comte de Kimberley, dans sa 
dépéche du 23 Mai, 1894, M. Hardinge, rappelle ce rétroacte: “It was understood that 
in 1890 arrangements were made between the Administrator of the Congo State and the 
late Sir W. Mackinnon, under which the East Africa Company agreed to waive in favour 
of the Free State any powers which it might acquire in the territory so described as a 
Chartered Company administering in the British sphere with the sanction of the Crown. 
.. . . The Free State Administration appears to have considered that in virtue of these 
arrangements, it was justified in sending exploring parties into the territory affected 
by them. ‘The expeditions are believed to have travelled over a considerable portion of 
the territory, and it appears that their leaders made Treaties and established posts.” - 

Ainsi donc, par la Convention du 12 Mai, 1894, l’Etat du Congo donnait satisfaction 
4 VAngleterre sur deux points fondamentaux: il reconnaissait la sphére d’influence 
Britannique et il renongait aux droits de souveraineté politique qu il avait acquis dans le 


* House of Commons, March 28, 1895, 
[ 1633} 3 F 
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bassin du Nil tant en vertu de ses actes de premier occupant, qu’en vertu de la 
Convention avec la Imperial British East Africa Company. 

En échange, le Gouvernement Britannique donnait 2 bail au Roi-Souverain les 
territoires déterminés a l’Article II de la Convention sous les conditions stipulées. 

On peut dire qu’au point de vue territorial, ce sont 14 les clauses essentielles, et pour 
ainsi dire les seules clauses de |’Arrangement du 12 Mai. Les autres dispositions sont 
sans interét majeur : en effet, les modifications apportées par |’Arrangement (Article i, 
littera B) ala frontiére entre les Lacs Tanganika, Moero, et Bangweolo, sont insignifiantes,, 
et Article 111, qui donnait a bail a la Grande-Bretagne une bande de territoire entre le 
Lac Albert Edouard et le Lac Tanganika était de si peu d'importance aux yeux du 
Gouvernement Britannique, qu'il n’hésita pas 3 donner son adhésion au retrait de cet 
Article demandé par Je Gouvernment Allemand. 

En conclusion, les territoires donnés 4 bail par |’ Arrangement du 12 Mai Vont 
été en considération de ce que I’Btat du Congo, renongant & ses droits acquis, dans le 
bassin du Nil, y reconnaissait la sphere dinfluence de la Grande-Bretagne. L’Arrange- 
‘ment était une transaction. 


‘Arrangement du 12 Mai conclu, YBtat du Congo poursuivit sa tiche dans les 
territoires qui lui avaient été donnés a bail. Respectueux des droits qu’il avait reconnus a 
ja Grande-Bretagne, il limita strictement ses agents ‘dans V’étendue du bail. Il y 
accorda & des particuliers, en vue de Vexploitation du Babr-el-Gazal, des concessions qui 
furent rétrocédées & des Sociétés Anglaises. En Europe comme en Afrique, la 
Convention était comprise de maniére identique par les deux Gouvernements et par leurs 


nts. 
= Ep Juin 1897, Sir Francis Plunkett signala que des forces Congolaises auraient 
traversé le Nil 4 Muggi; il demandait que, “ the Government of the Independent State 
will lose no time in giving orders for the immediate withdrawal of their forces to the west 
bank of the Nile.” C’était se conformer a Arrangement du 12 Mai, puisque le Ministre 
reconnaissait que sur la rive gauche du Nil, Vaction des agents de l’Kitat ne pouvait étre 
entravée. 

A la méme époque, Sir Francis Plunkett, 4 propos d’un commentaire inexact que le 
“Mouvement Géographique ” avait donné les clauses du bail, rappelait dans une dépéche 
officielle au Sécretaire d’Etat que, par la Convention du 12 Mai, la durée du bail était 
différente selon qu’il s’appliquait au territoire 3 Pest ou a l’ouest du 30° méridien est de 
Greenwich et affirmait ainsi 4 nouveau, le maintien de ce bail, sans faire mention d’autre 
limitation ou conditions que celles contenues dans la Convention. 

Par un Décret du 12 Novembre, 1897, publié au “ Bulletin Officiel de 1’Etat,” les 
dispositions législatives en matiére de justice et d’état civil ep vigueur dans I’Etat, furent 
rendues applicables aux territoires du bail sans exception. Cette mesure d’administration 
ne souleva pas d’objection de la part du Gouvernement Britannique. 

En Décembre 1898, une correspondance parue dans le “ Times ” ayant signalé qu'une 
expédition Anglaise opérant au Nil sous le commandement du Major Martyr, aurait établi 
des postes 4 Wadelai et & Dufile, Vattention du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté fut appelée 
sur ce point par I’Etat du Congo et il fut prié de donner aux Agents Anglais des 
instructions conformes & l’Arrangement de 1894, le Gouvernement Anglais repondit: 
“Major Martyr is conducting an operation which may bring him into collision with the 
Dervishes, and, therefore, his movements must conform to the military necessities of his 
positions ; but, with this reservation, he will be instructed to remain to the east of the 
Nile.’ ‘Les agents Anglais se conformérent a ces instructions ; ils se maintinrent sur la 
rive droite du Nil, et lorsque, ayant & transporter leur vapeur au dela de la Cataracte de 
Bedden, ils voulurent faire usage de la rive gauche, ol le passage était plus facile, ils en 
demandérent l’autorisation aux Agents Congolais. 

L’Arrangement du 12 Mai, 1894, se trouvait done ainsi respecté de part et d’autre, 
lorsqu’en Mai 1899, a la suite d’une nouvelle donnée par le “Petit Bleu” que, “les 
troupes de I’Mitat dans enclave de Lado, se préparaient & un grand mouvement vers le 
nord,” le Ministre d’Angleterre fit au Département des Affaires Eitrangéres de l’Etat 
Indépendant du Congo la déclaration : ‘Qu’il avait pour instructions, si Poccasion s’en 
présentait, de rappeler au Gouvernement de |’Btat du Congo, que la réserve des droits de 
)Bgypte faite lors de la signature de la Convention du 12 Mai, 1894, était considérée par 
le Gouvernement Britannique comme existant et comme ayant repris force en suite des 
événements qui se sont passés depuis la bataille d’Omdurman.” 

D’autre part le Major Peake, Agent du Gouvernement Anglais, prenant contact avec 
les Agents de |’Etat & Kero, leur déclarait, “that under Article No. 2 of the Agreement of 
the 12th May, 1894, Her Majesty’s Government do not, recognize that the King of the 


J 
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Belgians has any right of permanent occupation to any part of the Nile Valley; but, in 
the other hand, that there is * intention of interfering with the Arrangement under which 
certain territories are temporarily leased to the Congo State.” 

I! doit étre en conséquence examiné si la situation eréée par le Traité du 12 Mai entre 
le Roi-Souverain de l’Etat du Congo et la Grande-Bretagne a pu, en droit, étre modifiée 
par les faits suivants :— 

‘I. La Convention conclue par Etat du Congo avec la France, le 14 Aoit, 1894, 
constituerait de la part de Etat du Congo, une renonciation 4 ses droits au dela du 
5° paralléle et demi et du 30° méridien est de Greenwich. 

2. La victoire d’Omdurman—2 Septembre, 1898—aurait fait revivre les droits de 
VEgypte que, dans une correspondance annexe au Traité du 12 Mai, 1894, la Grande- 
Bretagne et I’Etat du Congo avaient déclaré ne pas ignorer, se donnant mutellement “ the 
assurance that the parties to the Agreement do not ignore the claims of Turkey and Egypt - 
in the basin of the Upper Nile.” : 

3. L’Etat du Congo n’aurait pas oceupé ni administré les territoires qui lui avaient 
eté donnés a bail. 

__ 1.) En ce qui concerne le Traité conclu le 14 Aoat, 1894, entre I’Htat du Congo et 
la France, il est & faire remarquer tout d’abord que ce Traité fut imposé A l’Etat du 
Congo au su et connu de Angleterre. Quand, A la suite de ’émotion provoquée par le 
Traité du 12 Mai, ’Btat du Congo fut amené & négocier & Paris la Convention du 
14 Aotit, le Gouvernement Britannique n’était pas ignorant des difficultés ot se trouvait 
V’Etat du Congo et des sacrifices que la France entendait lui imposer ; Mr. Phipps, Chargé 
d’Affaires d’Angleterre 4 Paris, fut tenu, jour par jour, en courant des négociations 
Franco-Congolaises et il en fit objet de communications au Cabinet de Londres. Le 
Gouvernement Anglais n’intervint pas. II avait cependant pour obligation comme 
bailleur, d’assurer au locataire la jouissance paisible des territoires donnés 4 bail. Ce fut 
en vain que I’Etat attendit une aide du Gouvernement Britannique et, contraint et forcé, 
il signa la Convention du 14 Aofit, 1894, 

En droit, cette Convention ne peut avoir aucun effet en ce qui concerne les 
obligations réciproques résultant du bailde 1894. La Convention d’Aotit est res inter 
altos acta pour |’Angleterre qui n’y a i été partie. C’est ce que disait Lord 
Soar ed luieméme dans la lettre qu’il adressait, le 11 Décembre (896, a Sir Francis 

unkett :-— 

“* By these Articles (de la Convention du 14 Aotit) the Government of the Free 
State has bound itself towards France not to advance to the north of parallel 5° 30’.”” 

Le Marquis de Salisbury était ee explicite encore dans la lettre que le 6 Octobre, 
1898, il adressait 4 Sir E. Monson, ow il disait: “The Agreement with the King of the 
Belgians has never been cancelled and never been repudiated by this country and is in 
existence and full force still. It is true that the King of the Belgians was persuaded 
without any sssent on the part of Great Britain, to promise the French Government 
that he would not take advantage of it beyond a certain limit ; but that concession on 
his part did not diminish the significance of the act as an assertion of her rights by 

land. 


Il en résulte done qu’en 1898, bien aprés la Convention du 14 Aoiit, 1894, et aussi 
apres la bataille d’Omdurman, V’Arrangement de Mai 1894 conservait aux yeux du 
Gouvernement Anglais toute sa valeur. Et en effet, 2 aucun moment, le Gouvernement 
Anglais, aprés l’Arrangement avec la France, n’a notifié quill considérait le bail comme 
ayant pris fin, 

Sil était possible que la Convention du 14 Aoit, 1894, entre la France et I’Btat du 
Congo pit réagir sur un Arrangement antérieur entre Angleterre et le Souverain de 
Etat du Congo, il faudrait dire aussi, par Je méme raisonnement, que la Convention 
Franco-Anglaise du 21 Mars, 1899, par laquelle la France s’est désisté de toute action dans 
le bassin du Nil, a mis fin a la situation créée par la Convention du 14 Aoit et que celle- 
ci ne peut plus étre opposée au Roi-Souverain du Congo. 

La Convention du 14 Aoit, 1894, avec la France ne contient aucune clause de 
rétroactivité ; elle ne peut donc avoir d’effet rétroactif et par conséquent les concessions 
que le Roi-Souverain, comme locataire du Bahr-el-Gazal, y a accordées avant la con- 
clusion de cette Convention, restent entidrement valides, 

Il est aussi 4 noter que le bail par accord de Mai 1894 est concédé a Sa Majesté 
le Roi des Belges, Souverain de Etat Indépendant du Congo, et que, dans la Convention 
rig la France, c’est Etat du Congo quia limité son action politique dans le bassin 
du Nil, 


* Il faut probablement lire: “ Tiere is no intention ” d’aprés le Major Peake lui-méme, qui a remis le texte 
de cette Déclaration. 
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(2.) Quant aux droits de l’Egypte, l’Etat du Congo, comme la Grande-Bretagne, leur 
reconnait la valeur qu’ils peuvent avoir. Le Comte de Kimberley, dans sa dépéche du 
14 Aoit, 1894, au Marquis de Dufferin, a précisé la portée des assurances échangées 
leur sujet le 12 Mai, 1894: “The Declaration,” écrit-il, “made at the signature of the 
Agreement, that the two parties did not ignore the claims of Turkey and Egypt in the 
basin of the Upper Nile, is considered by Her Majesty’s Government to be tantamount to 
an assurance that the claims in question will not be disregarded whenever Turkey and 
Egypt may be in a position to assert them.” 

Peut-on dire gue par la victoire d’Omdurman, la Turquie et l’Egypte se sont 
trouvées en position d’exercer leurs droits dans le bassin du Haut-Nil? Non, puisque- 
notoirement, aprés comme avant la bataille d’?Omdurman, ce sont encore des troupes 
_Anglaises qui poursuivent l’occupation de ces territoires; puisque c’est le Ministre 
d’Angleterre et non pas le Représentant du Sultan qui parle 4 Bruxelles du Bahr-el-Gazal ; 
puisque enfin c’est un Agent Anglais et non un Agent Egyptien qui, 4 Kero, communique 
avec les Agents Congolais. L’influence Anglaise, dans le bassin du Nil, ne cesse donc pas 
d’exister ; elle est aujourd’hui plus active qu’elle ne l’était lors de la signature du Traité 
du 12 Mai, 1894, et par conséquent les obligations du Gouvernement Anglais comme 
bailleur, continuent a le lier. 

En effet, les parties 4 la Convention du bail de 1894 ont entendu, par le rappel 
qu’elles faisaient alors des droits de l’Egypte, qu’en cas de restauration de ces droits, leurs 
obligations contractuelles de bailleur et de locataire pourraient s’en trouver affectées au cas 
oui cette restauration ferait obstacle 4 l’exéeution des clauses du bail. Or, il est bien 
évident que par les victoires sur les Mahdistes, la situation du Gouvernement Britannique 
dans le Soudan, est devenue plus prépondérante encore, et qu'il s’est trouvé plus & méme 
encore d’exécuter ses obligations de bailleur. Il ne pourrait invoquer comme une sorte de 
résiliation du bail, la revivance des droits Egyptiens que si lui-méme se trouvait par 1a 
exclu de toute action dans le Soudan, et tel n’est pas le cas. Le Gouvernement Anglais 
n’a & aucun moment renoncé aux droits que, par ces Conventions avec l’Allemagne, 
I'Ttalie et ’Rtat du Congo, il s’est fait reconnattre dans le bassin du Nil; il a déclaré, au 
contraire, que la victoire d’?Omdurman lui donnait de nouveaux titres par droit de 
conquéte et c’est en vertu de ces titres que dans une Convention du 19 Janvier, 1899, 
avec le Gouvernement Egyptien, il intervient dans Porganisation du Soudan. 

En résumé, le Gouvernement Anglais, 4 défaut d’une Déclaration contraire de sa part, 
se maintient des droits sur le Bahr-el-Gazal: quels que soient ces droits, il doit en assurer 
la jouissance au Souverain de Il’Etat du Congo de par le bail de 1894. 

Il est & noter aussi que I’expression “droits de l’Egypte,” doit étre précisée, et qu’il 
y aurait erreur 4 les considérer comme englobant tout le bassin du Nil, y compris les 
vastes régions du Bahr-el-Gazal. Le Gouvernement Hgyptien, dans une note parue dans 
le Blue Book, “ Egypt, 1889,” c’est-d-dire approuvée par le Cabinet de Saint-James, a 
indiqué le summum des droits que dans l’avenir, il songeait 4 ravendiquer au Soudan. 
Riaz Pacha, Président du Conseil, déclarait que le Nil étant la vie de ’Kgypte, ce pays 
devait aspirer 4 rentrer en possession des rives du fleuve: “ Je ne voudrais pas qu’on pit 
comprendre par Soudan en général ces vastes contrées sans fin ni limites et qui ne sont 
d’aucun intérét, telles que le Darfour et le Kordofan, mais j’entends par Soudan les rives 
du Nil et l’Ile de Sennaar, et il entre naturellement dans cette dénomination les régions du 
erg Oriental aboutissant 4 Souakim.” Cette derniére phrase excluait le Bahr-el- 

azal. 

8. Enfin, aucune déchéance ne peut avoir été encourue pour le locataire du fait de 
n’avoir pas plus rapidement ou plus complétement occupé les territoires 4 bail. Il ena 
été empéché, comme on le sait, par les succés Mahdistes et ses droits sont restés par force 
majeure “A l'état dormant.” Le bail ne fixait ailleurs pas le délai endéans lequel les 
territoires devaient étre occupés. Au surplus, les Agents du Roi-Souverain ont contribué 
autant que le permettaient les circonstances, 4 lutter contre la puissance Mahdiste, ont eu 
4 repousser ses assauts et l’ont délogée des rives du Nil. 

En conclusion, aucune raison de droit ni de fait n’invalide Arrangement du 
12 Mai, 1894. Comme I’a dit le Marquis de Salisbury, il reste entigrement debout. Que 
si l’on prétendait que les clauses de cet Arrangement relatives au bail se trouvent annulées, 
alors il faudrait dire aussi que l'Arrangement tout entier doit tomber, car on ne concevrait 
pas qu’il subsistat pour partie seulement. Dés lors on se retrouverait dans la méme 
situation qu’avant la conclusion de l’Arrangement et il faudrait en revenir au régime établi 
par la Convention de 1890 avec la Imperial British East Africa Company et au rétablisse- 
ment pur et simple des droits souverains qu’avaient alors acquis au Roi les: actes 
@occupation de ses Agents. 
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No. 168. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lord Currie. 
(No. 32. Africa.) 
My Lord, Foreign Office, December 3, 1900. 

I TRANSMIT to your Excellency herewith a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Berbera* reporting on the general political situation in the British Pro- 
tectorate in Somaliland. You will find in this Report an account of an insurtectionary 
movement in the southern part of tiie Protectorate which has been set on foot by the 
Mullah, Muhammad-bin-Abdullah, who has proclaimed himself to be the Mahdi. 

As far back as the autumn of last year, Her Majesty’s Government had seriously to 
consider whether the moment had not come when the peace and interests of the Pro- 
tectorate demanded the suppression of this movement which threatened to remain a source 
of danger and menace to the tribes inhabiting the southern border districts. The danger 
of an actual incursion into-the coast regions was for the time averted by a combination of 
circumstances of which a decisive defeat suffered by the Mullah’s followers at the hands of 
Abyssinian forces was, perhaps, the most important. 

Recent reports from Colonel Hayes Sadler have, however, convinced Her Majesty’s 
Government that the movement, far from subsiding, is gaining in extent, and that there can be 
no hope for tranquillity and order in those regions unless and until it has been definitively 
suppressed. They see themselves therefore reluctantly compelled to prepare for an armed 
expedition to be organized against the Mullab, and they have received from King 
Menelek, a general assurance of his readiness to continue with us in suppressing the 
Mullah. | 
At the moment when this decision has been taken, we have been informed of a 
rising of certain tribes in the Juba district of the Ogaden country, which has culminated 
in the murder of Mr. Jenner, Her Majesty’s Sub-Commissioner, and the destruction of 
his escort. 

I transmit herewith copies of telegrams received from the Acting Commissioner in 
the East African Protectorate, relative to these events.t It is not clear whether the dis- 
turbances on the Juba may not be in some measure connected with the general state of 
unrest in the northern portion of the Ogaden country, from which the Mullah’s followers 
appear to be mainly drawn. But apart from such a consideration Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it necessary that adequate punishment should be promptly inflicted on the 
offenders, and Iam in communication with the Acting Commissioner, who has himself 
proceeded to the seat of the disturbances, as to the punitive measures to be taken. 

In the course of the operations thus contemplated, both in the northern and in the 
southern portion of the Ogaden country, it may not be possible to confine the movements 
of the British forces at every point strictly to British territory, and circumstances might 
arise in which they would find themselves compelled by military necessity to cross the 
recognized frontier of the Jtalian spheres of interest. I therefore request your Excellency 
to take an opportunity of explaining the situation to the Italian Government and to 
assure them that should such a contingency arise, the presence of British troops in any 
district over which Italy claims political rights would be strictly temporary, and entirely 
unconnected with any object other than the suppression of elements of disturbance which 
threaten Italian interests in Somaliland equally with those of this country. 


lam, &c. 
(Signed) LANSDOWNE. 





No. 169. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lord Currie. 
(No. 129.) 1 
My Lord, Foreign Office, December 4, 1900. 

I HAVE received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at 
Cairo, No. 192 of the 14th ultimo, commenting on an interview with M. de Martini, 
which has been published in the ‘*Corriere di Napoli,’’ on the subject of the frontier 
between Erythrza and the Soudan. 

Viscount Cromer states that he has forwarded a copy of this despatch to your 
Excellency, and I presume that you will take an opportunity of calling the attention 


* No. 14!. + Nos. 148, 154, and 162. 
[1633] 3G 
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No. 176. 


India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received December 7.) 


Sir, India Office, December 7, 1900. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th ultimo 
regarding the supply of arms from India for a local force of 1,000 men, supported by 
1,000 friendlies, to be raised in Somaliland. 

In reply, I am to forward copy of telegrams between this Office and the Viceroy of 
India on the subject, and to inquire whether the Marquess of Lansdowne wishes any 
further communication to be made to the Viceroy. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) EK. STEDMAN, Major-General. 
Military Secretary. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 176. 
Lord G. Hamilton to Government of India. 


(Telegraphic. ) India Office, November 30, 1900. 

connection with raising 1,000 local levies and 1,000 friendlies, Somaliland, 
Foreign Office is anxious to obtain by purchase or loan 1,000 °303 rifles and 1,000 
Snider carbines, complete with equipment. Can you supply any, on what terms, 
ammunition not included in requisition ? 





Inclosure 2 in No. 176. 


Government of India to Lord G. Hamilton. 
(Telegraphic.) December 6, 1900. 
YO military telegram 30th November. Impossible to supply ‘303 rifles; 
1,000 Snider carbines can be supplied, with ammunition if required, also equipment, if 
it can be stated exactly what will be required. : 





No. 177. 
Consul-General Sadler to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—( Received December 7.) 


(No. 8.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Berbera, December 7, 1900. 

PLEASE see your Lordship’s telegram of the 29th ultimo. 

I agree to the proposals of the military authorities, but as the levy will be quite 
untrained and large, I think there should be twelve Subalterns, two Captains for the 
Staff, and three Captains as Wing Commanders. 

The fifty Punjabi Mahommedans recommended in my despatch No. 55 would be 
most useful as drill instructors and Maxim detachments if they can be spared by 
India. I would suggest Brevet-Major Beynon bringing the men, but I do not know 
how the salary would suit him. He is now in the Military Department in Calcutta, 
and has local experience. 

With 1,500 men I should not require to employ armed friendlies. Rifles, equip- 
ment and six officers are urgently required to proceed with the levy. 

I have 150 rifles and equipment from Yaos. Another Maxim would be desirable. 





No. 178. 
Wav Office to Foreign Office—(Received December 8.) 


Sir, War Office, December 7, 1900. 
WITH reference to previous correspondence, I am directed by the Secretary of 

State for War to acquaint you, for the information of the Marquess of Lansdowne, that 

the transport “ Dwarka” will proceed from Bombay to Berbera as soon as possible, to 


- 


Intelligence Division to Foreign Office—(Received December 12.) 


THE Director of Military Intelligence presents his compliments to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, in compliance with his note of the 
10th instant, has the honour to submit the following observations on Consul-General 
Sadler’s telegram No. 8 of the 7th instant. : 

It may be presumed that the Consul-General, in making these recommendations, 
has consulted with Captain Swayne, whose opinion, beth from his local experience and 
future responsibility as ( ommanding Officer of the proposed expedition, must necessarily 
carry weight. 

Sir John Ardagh would recommend, therefore, that the number of officers should be 
increased, as proposed by Consul-General Sadler. The need of a medical officer, 
although not specitically mentioned in this telegram, may be assumed. 

The addition of fifty Panjaubis as drill instructors and as Maxim detachments would 
be valuable; indeed, tiie employment of trained men to take charge of the Maxims is 
essential. : 

The Director of Military Intelligence entirely concurs in the view that six officers 
and rifles, equipment, and ammunition sufficient for the whole force should be 
dispatched at once. !t would seem convenient if the officers consisted of two Captains 
and four subalterns. 

The rifle should be the Martini-Enfield, and the equipment should include a waist- 
belt, frog, and sword-bayonet, with two pouches, a bandolier, a haversack, and a 
water-bottle. Ammunition at the rate of 500 rounds per man should be provided, to be 
packed in small boxes (i.e., 750 rounds per box). The rifles would not need special 
packing. Spare “pull throughs” at the rate of 25 per cent. and cleaning rods at the 
rate of 4 per cent. should also be sent out, as well as 25 gallons of Rangoon oil, together 
with rags for cleaning purposes: 1,350 rifles and sets of equipment would appear 
needed, and should be demanded with the above accessories from the War Office. It is 
undeistood that more than this number is held in readiness for dispatch. 

Sir John Ardagh is not aware how many Maxims are at the present moment in 
Somaliland, but the additional Maxim now asked for should certainly be sent, and with 
it 20,000 additional rounds of ammunition. Spare parts for the Maxim should be 
specially requested in demanding from the War Office. 

Sir John Ardagh would add that it might be wise to ask Consul-General Sadler, by 
telegram, whether with the Medical Officer he will need the equipment of a field hespital, 
and what subordinate medical personnel should be sent. 

it would also be. convenient to inquire whether any camel water tanks or other 
special equipment is needed for the expedition. 


18, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
December 12, 1900. 





No. 186. 
Viscount Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received Decemier 18.) 


(No. 119.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, December 13, 1900. 

I HAVE to-day received the following telegram from Colonel Harrington, dated 
Harrar, 29th November :— 

“Ras Makunan is very anxious that we should combine with his forces to attack 
the Mullah. I gather from his language that the Abyssinians will not move against 
him unless they are supported by us. Makunan’s idea is that he should drive the 
Mullah from Milmil to Bohotele, where we could attack him. 

“T have informed Colonel Hayes Sadler.” 


a 
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within the sphere of the Government of the Soudan, and not within that of the Congo 
Kree State, or of any other Government. 

You will communicate as fully and as frequently as possible, as your future instruc- 
tiens will be based entirely upon the information as to the existing state of affairs which 
you may send me from time to time. 

At the present moment it is not possible either to indicate the route you should 
take on entering the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province, or the number and situation of the posts 
you should form. 

Such matters as these are left to your ewn discretion. It is essential, however, 
that you should do all in your power to avoid involving the Government in military or 
political difficulties. You should, therefore, confine yourself to the task of exploring 
the province and to reporting generally upon it and its inhabitants. 

In fine, the main object of the expedition is to demonstrate practically, by its 
_ presence, the right of the Soudan Government to reoccupy the Bahr-el-Ghazal 


Province. : 
(Signed) REGINALD WINGATE, Sirdar. 
Khartoum, November 26, 1900. 


Paw Shh Dawe ee? Gabe ee eee ee ae 


No. 194. 
Foreign Office to India Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 17, 1900. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Lansdowne to state, with reference to the letter 
from this Office of the 24th October, 1899, that it has become necessary to revive the plan 
of military operations to be undertaken on the southern border of the Somaliland 
Protectorate, in order definitely to suppress the movement led by the Mullah Mohamet 
Abdullah. Her Majesty’s Government have decided to employ for these operations a levy 
of 1,500 Somalis, to be raised, organized, and commanded by British officers. In 
connection with this scheme, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Berbera has recommended 
that fifty Punjaubi Mahommedans should, if they can be spared from India, be immediately 
engaged to act as drill instructors, and serve in Maxim detachments, Colonel Hayes 
Sadler adds that he would be glad of the services of Brevet-Major Beynon, now employed 
in the Military Department in Calcutta, who is stated to have valuable local experience as 
regards Somaliland, could be secured, in which ease the detachment of fifty Indian soldiers 
could be taken by him to Berbera. It is understood from Colonel Hayes Sadler’s telegram 
that the Maxim guns will not be required from India, but on this point a further inquiry 
will be made. . | 

In the meantime, I am to ask that the Government of India may, if Lord George 
Hamilton sees no objection, be requested by telegraph to report whether the services of 
fifty Punjaubi Mahommedans and of Major Beynon could be engaged, and, if so, whether 
arrangements could be made for their early departure for Somaliland. 

The officers to be selected here for service with the Somali levy are to receive salaries 
at the rates granted to officers of the East Africa Rifles, such salaries to include all 
allowances. ‘The rate of pay for a Captain would be 500/. a-year. 

The plan at first recommended by Colonel Hayes Sadler, of employing 1,000 
Friendlies armed with Snider carbines, has been abandoned. In these circumstances, the 
offer of the Indian Government conveyed in the Viceroy’s telegran of the 6th December to 
supply the requisite number of Sniders and suitable ammunition, for which I am to 
express Lord Lansdowne’s thanks, need no longer be entertained. 


lam, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON, 
= 
No. 195. 
Foreign Office to War Office. 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 17, 1900. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 11th instant and previous correspondence 


relative to the proposed organization of a levy of native troops in the Somaliland 
Protectorate, I am directed by the Marquess of Lansdowne to transmit to you the 
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accompauying copy of a further telegram from Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Berbera 
on the subject.* 

After careful consideration of the matter, Lord Lansdowne agrees with Colonei 
Hayes Sadler that for the modified plan now decided upon, that is to say, the abandonment 
of the originally contemplated employment of 1,000 friendlies armed with Sniders, and the 
formation of a force of 1,500 men, armed with Martini-Enfield rifles and commanded by 
British officers, it will be necessary to secure the services of three Captains as wing 
commanders, two Captains for staff duties, and twelve subalterns. [am accordingly to 
inquire whether Mr. Secretary Brodrick could select that number of officers for this 
special service, with remuneration at the rates of salary drawn by officers in the East 
African Rifles. [I am to add that whilst it would be desirable to engage all the officers 
with as little delay as possible, there is special urgency for the early arrival in Somali- 
land of two Captains and four subalterns, with a view to the immediate commencement 
of the training and exercising of the native soldiers. 

It is understood from the postscript to your letter of the 11th instant that two 
Captains have already been selected, this being the number originally considered sufficient. 
Now that it is proposed to employ five officers of the rank of Captain, Mr. Brodrick will 
no doubt recommend the appointment of Captain Phillips, R.E., to whose application for 
employment he has specially called attention. 

With special reference to your letter of the 14th instant, I am to state that it is 
intended definitely to intrust the command of the Somali levy to Captain Swayne, and I 
am to request that the local rank of Lientenant-Colonel may for this purpose be 
conferred upon that officer, to date from the Ist December. 

With regard to the recommendation made in Colonel Hayes Sadler’s telegram of 
the 24th November, that the officers should bring their own tents and camp equipment, 
Mr. Brodrick will probably agree that it will be desirable to arrange, if possible, for some 
uniformity of pattern; and [ am to inguire whether such tents and equipment as he may 
consider most suitable for operations in Somaliland could not be supplied from your 
Department, or, if not, whether the necessary particulars could be furnished in order to 
allow of the purchase of the requisite articles through the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. In that case Lord Lansdowne would be glad if a suggestion could be offered 
as to a maximum cost to be allowed in respect of each officer’s equipment. 

A further Report has been called for from Colonel Hayes Sadler as to the exact 
staff and medical stores required for the formation of a field hospital. On the receipt of 
such Report a further communication will be made to you on this subject. 

For the arming of the native levy, 1,350 Martini- Enfield rifles are required, in addi- 
tion to the 150 rifles, of presumably the same pattern, which have been taken over 
locally by the half-battalion Central Africa Regiment, about to be transferred to the 
Gold Coast. The supply of ammunition necessary for the total number of 1,500 rifles 
would be 750,000. In my letter of the 11th instant it was requested that 1,000 riftes 
and 500,000 rounds should be shipped to Berbera as soon as possible. A supply of 
195,000 rounds will be obtained from the Central Africa Regiment. I am now to ask 
that the remaining 350 rifles and 55,000 rounds may be sent to the same destination, 
the ammunition being packed in small boxes (holding 750 rounds). The rifles would not 
need special packing. The equipment should include a waistbelt, frog, and sword- 
bayonet, with two pouches, a bandolier, a havresack, and a water-bottle—1,350 sets of 
such equipment will be required. At the same time, spare “ pull-throughs,” at the rate 
of 25 per cent., and cleaning-rods at the rate of 4 per cent., should be sent out, as wel! 
as 25 gallons of Rangoon oil, together with rags for cleaning purposes. 

Colonel Hayes Sadler, in his last telegram, also asks for “another” Maxim. 
Inquiry is being made, by telegraph, as to the number of Maxims already availabie i» 
Somaliland. But Lord Lansdowne thinks it would be desirable to disvateh at once to 
Berbera one Maxim , with a set of spare parts, and, with it, 20,000 additional rounds of 
ammunition ; and I am to request that the necessary orders for this shipment may be 
given. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


No 17°. 
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méme eréé des billets d’aller et retour permetiant aux habitants de Djibouti d’aller 
jouir pendant une semaine de la fraicheur & Daouanlé. 

D’autre part, les approvisionnements de Djibouti en viandes vont étre facilités du 
fait de ouverture de l’exploitation de la ligne jusque sur les hauteurs Kthiopiennes. 
On annonce la construction de vagons-bergeries pour le transport des chévres et des 
moutons d’ Ethiopie. 


escent onstsernnnennesneesaeeeneesren 
No. 204. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Harrington to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received December 29.) 


(No. 51. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Harrar, November 29, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that on arrival at Gildessa on the 
19th instant an unfortunate incident, resulting in the death of one camel-man and the 
wounding of another, both employed with my caravan, occurred. 

Owing to the Abyssinian authorities levying a tax of | dollar per camel on all 
Somali camels entering or leaving Gildessa, as a punishment for loots which occurred on 
the Jibuti-Harrar road, until the value of the goods looted is recovered, the Avsa camel- 
men, employed by me, though informed on two occasions that I would see they did not pay 
the tax, in order to avoid payment, immediately on arrival at Gildessa threw down their 
loads and drove away their camels. 

They were followed by the Gildessa police, whom steps were taken to stop, but 
before this could be done, two of the camel-men were wounded by rifle shots and one has 
since died. 

How this occurred is extremely difficult to ascertain, as both sides offer different 
versions of the affair. 

The Aysa camel-men threatened an attack on Gildessa, which was averted by my 
mediation at the request of the Gildessa authorities, and the Aysa left the matter for 
settlement in my hands. 

I represented the matter to Ras Makunnan, pointing out that having prevented 
further trouble at the request of his people, any settlement made must have my 
approval. | 

A satisfactory settlement was difficult to arrive at, the question being rendered 
extremely complicated by one of the men implicated in the firing voluntarily confessing 
that he had shot both Aysa, whereas the wounded man, who since died, pointed out another 
man as having shot him. 

The settlement offered for my approval was as follows :— 

The Acting-Governor of Gildessa to be sentenced to a term of imprisonment, the 
man who confessed to having shot both men to be hung, and the other policeman impli- 
cated to be sentenced to a term of imprisonment, and compensation to be paid to the 
wounded man. 

I approved of the imprisonment of the Abyssinian Acting Governor of Gildessa, but 
owing to the Aysa maintaining that the deceased was not killed by the man who con- 
fessed, I objected to the sentence of death being carried out, knowing it would fail to 
satisfy the Aysa. 

It was then arranged that both the Gildessa policemen implicated in the affair should 
be imprisoned, pending the production of corroborative evidence by the Aysa against the 
man, accused by the man, since deceased, of having shot him. 


In case evidence is produced, the death sentence will be passed against the man . 


accused by the Aysa. 

Failing this, both men concerned will be punished, also blood money for the deceased 
and compensation to the wounded man will be paid. 

The matter was then left in the hands of the Vice-Consul, Harrar, for conclusion, and 
the Aysa informed of the arrangement made, three weeks being given them to produce 
evidence, failing which they would receive blood money. 

A further report will be made to your Lordship when the matter is settled. 

Copies of this despatch have been sent to the Consul-General, Somali Coast, Consul, 
Zeyla, and Vice-Consul, Harrar. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) J. L. HARRINGTON. 
a Ey 
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Henrys and Sniders, and have replaced the half-battalion of the above regiment in the 
positions it occupied at Hargaisa and Adadleh. 

2. This was the first measure to take as soon as orders were received for the removal 
of the half-battalion of the 2nd Central Africa from the country; and it was the more 
necessary as there has lately been plentiful rain in the Ogaden, where water and grass are 
now available. 

3. The post at Adadleh is in charge of Mr. Walshe, whose services have been temporarily 
lent me by the Officer Commanding the half-battalion Central Africa Regiment. At the 
last moment the services of Lieutenant Byrne could not be spared; the Hargaisa post is 
accordingly in charge of Ressaldar Musa Farih. 

4. So much being done we must await the arrival of the first batch of officers before 
proceeding further with the levy. The infantry will take but a few days to complete u 
to a strength of 500; and if it be decided to raise this body to a strength of 1,000, this 
can be done in ten days as soon as officers are available to recruit them in the interior. 
Something like 600 men presented themselves in Berbera as soon as it was known we 
were going to accept recruits. No period of engagement has been specified, the Somalis 
understanding that they are engaged for temporary service. 

5. It is proposed to have a permanent transport of 500 camels which the men will look 
after themselves, thus at once doing away with the necessity of entertaining 250 followers. 
Of these 100 have been purchased gradually without raising the market. Further hired 
transport will be necessary in places where we may have to arrange for the carriage of 
water. Provision has been made for this in the Estimates, but we may look for some 
assistance in the carriage of water from the tribes in whose interests the expedition will be 
working. Altogether the arrangements will be such that, if necessary, the whole expedi- 
tion will be supplied with water for eight to ten days. 

6. The camels for the camelry will be purchased in Aden as soon as Ressaldar Musa 
Farih can be relieved at Hargaisa by a British officer. For this corps we shall use the 
Arab saddle, which has a single seat. It is light, cheap, and is quickly procurable. 

7. For the mounted militia, too, we must await the arrival of officers, as mounted 
men can only be entertained amongst the tribes in their grazing grounds. 

8. It 1s desirable that the rifles should be dispatched as soon as possible so as 
to give the levy all the time available for instruction in the use of their arms. _ 

9. I see from Lieutenant-Colonel Harrington’s despatch No. 52 that, after discussion 
with Ras Makunnan, he confirms the opinion I ventured to express some time ago that we 
could not count on the Abyssinians moving against the Mullah alone. Ras Makunnan, 
too, suggests for our force the operations previously indicated, viz., that we should attack 
the Mullah at Bohotele after he has been driven there by the Abyssinians. 

10. Itis of the utmost importance for the ultimate success of the expedition, that once 
our force has moved it should not be hampered by any questions relating to the boundary. 
Our arrangements will be made with the object of following the Mullah up wherever he is to 
be found between Bohotele and Milmil. I think it will be well that it should be made clear 
to the Emperor Menelek that we are, at his own request, taking concerted action with him 
in the Ogaden to rid the country of this pest, and that Bohotele will not be our final objective 
unless we succeed in quashing the Mullah there at the outset. This will presuppose that the 
Mullah will be found at Bohotele. 

11. Possibly a counter-demand may be made from Abyssinia for their troops to cross the 
border in case the Mullah re-enters the Protectorate. This would be inconvenient, but 1 
do not think that it will matter much, for should the Mullah return to our limits, 
we could reasonably count on being able to deal with him before the Abyssinians could 
get up. ; 

12, Should then Menelek, from any suspicion of ulterior motivea on our part, show 
any inclination to confine the operations of each expedition to its own limits, I 
would propose that reciprocity be, if necessary, at once offered in respect to the 
boundary. 

12. We might also, should*Menelek wish it, invite him to send one or two responsible 
officers to accompany our expedition. These should only be accompanied by a strictly 
limited number of personal attendants. : 

14. Sir John Ardagh has already suggested that the Italian Government be informally 
acquainted with the object of our expedition. 

15. A copy of this despatch is being sent to Viscount Cromer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harrington, and the Intelligence Branch, Simla. 

I have, &e. 


| (Signed) J. HAYES SADLER. 
pg i i a te 
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No. 207. 


Mr. Phipps to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received December 31.) 


(No. 279. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Brussels, December 30, 1900. 

WITH reference to my despatches Nos. 267 and 268 of the 29th ultimo and the 
1st instant, I have the honour to report that Baron van Eetvelde called on me this 
morning and, under instructions from the King, communicated to me, as an act of 
courtesy, copy of a communication which, by His Majesty’s orders, had been addressed to 
Messrs. Little and Johnston, maintaining the validity of the Concessions granted by 
the Sovereign of the Congo State on the Ist August, 1894, to the Anglo-Belgian 
ea Company and the British Tropical Afriea Company in the valley of the Upper 

ile. 

M. van Eetvelde remarked that, according to the views of His Majesty therein 
expressed, the leases accorded in 1894 retained their complete validity until such moment 
when the Agreement should have been submitted to modification by the mutual consent 
of the parties to it, and he proceeded to draw a comparison between the circumstances and 
those at issue between Her Majesty’s Government and that of the United States in regard 
to the Clavton—Bulwer Treaty. 

As the question has now been placed before Her Majesty's Government in a concrete 
form by the King of the Belgians, [ felt that it was undesirable for me to enter into any 
discussion of the specious arguments embodied in the letter which is signed by M. de 
Cuvelier. 

It is noticeable that for the first time an indication is given of the apparent 
design on the part of His Majesty of submitting the question to an arbitral 





decision, 
I have, &c. , 
(Signed) CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 
Inclosure in No, 207. 
M. de Cuvelier to Mr. Johnston. 
Monsieur, | Bruzelles, le 25 Décembre, 1900. 


J’Al l’honueur de vous accuser la réception de votre lettre du 24 Décembre adressée 
a, Sa, Majesté. Un.trés sérieux examen de la correspondance échangée entre le Foreign 
Office, et la Anglo-Belgian Africa Company, et la British Tropical Africa. Company 
(Limited), nous dicte la présente réponse aux arguments qui vous ont été opposés. 

En ce qui concerne le Traité conclu le 14 Aofat, 1894, avec la France, il est a 
remarquer que ce Traité ne lie que les Parties entre lesquelles il est intervenu, et que le 

Gouvernement Britannique qui y est étranger, ne peut s’en prévaloir. Comme le Foreign 
Office le fait remarquer, ce ‘l'raité n’a pas été, aprés sa conclusion, notifié par le Gouverne- 
ment du Congo au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté, et c’est une raison de plus pour qu’aucun 
lien de droit n'existe de son chef entre le Gouvernement du Congo et le Gouvernement 
Britannique. 

C’est done une erreur de la part du Gouvernement Britannique d’invoquer la 
Convention Francaise comme une renonciation que le Roi-Souverain aurait faite vis-a-vis 
de Angleterre aux droits qu'il tient de Arrangement du 12 Mai, 1894. 

L’Article IV de cette Convention stipule que Etat Indépendant du Congo s’engage 
4 renoncer 4 toute occupation, et & n’exercer 2 V’aveair aucune action politique d’aucune 
sorte a l’ouest et au nord.de la ligne y déterminée. Dans ces termes, cette renonciation, 
méme vis-i+vis de !a France, ne met aucun obstacle 2 ce que ’Ktat du Congo, et @ fortiori 
le Roi-Souverain, donne-des Concessions d’ordre non politique dans les territoires a bail. 
Ilne‘semble pas discutable que des Concessions du genre de celles faites & vos Compagnies, 
Concessions d’ordre purement commercial, puissent constituer & aucun degré “ action 
politique” dont l’Etat du Congo s’est engagé A s’abstenir vis-3-vis de la France. 

Je dois insister sur le fait que le ‘Traité du 14 Aodit a été imposé par la France, et 
c'est par force majeure que le Roi-Souverain n’a pu exercer ses droits de locataire jusqu’au 
jour ot le Gouvernement Franeais, par la. Convention du 21 Mars, 1892, a lui-meéme 
renoncé a toute action dans le Bassin du Nil. En droit, cette force majeure ne lui est pas 
ata a le Gouvernement Britannique, d’antant plus qu’il eit suffi que ce 4 ale 
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qui a été tenu au courant des négociations préalables au Traité du 14 Aout, intervint, 
pour que ce Traité ne ffit pas conclu. I! nous parait que cette intervention était obliga- 
toire pour le Gouvernement Britannique en vertu du principe de droit que le bailleur doit 
assurer au preneur l’occupation paisible des choses louées, et cette inaction a causé un 
grave préjudice au locataire qui, pendant plusieurs années, s’est trouvé dans Pimpossibilité 
d’exercer la totalité de ses droits. Tel n’eut évidemment pas été le cas si en 1894 le 
Gouvernement Britannique avait, vis-A-vis de la France, soutenu les droits de ’Rtat du 
Congo comme il a défendu ses propres revendications en 1899. 

La lettre de Sir T. H. Sanderson du 31 Octobre reléve le court délai de quatorze 
jours qui se place entre la date des Concessions, et celle du Traité du 14 Aotit ; cette date 
des Concessions importe peu selon nous, et aucune objection ne nous parait devoir s’élever 
aux Concessions faites par le Roi-Souverain dans les territoires 4 bail en raison de la date 
qu’elles portent. Elles ont pu et elles peuvent étre réguliérement octroyées a toute 
Epoque. Sous le régime établi par la Convention du 12 Mai, et tant que cette Convention 
n’est pas de commun accord modifiée ou résiliée, elle conserve toute sa valeur, et avec 
elle se maintient pour le Souverain de |’Etat I ndépendant du Congo le droit de donner des 
Concessions dans les territoires A bail. O’est 1A en effet le point qui domine toutes les 
questions: le respect des Conventions et notamment de l’Arrangement du 12 Mai, 1894, 
aussi longtemps que les Parties n’en décident pas d’accord la modification. II a fallu, par 
exemple, cet accord consigné dans la Déclaration du 22 Juin, 1894, pour opérer le retrait 
de l’Article 3 de l’Arrangement. 

Un autre point est invoqué dans les correspondances du Foreign Office: celui de la 
restauration des droits de I’Kgypte. Il est notoire que ce rétablissement n'a fait que 
consolider l'action et l’influence de l’Angleterre dans le Soudan et dés lors il ne se 
concevrait pas qu'il constitudt un empéchement & ce que le Gouvernement Britannique 
exécutat un Traité au bas duquel se trouve sa signature. II est vrai, qu’en 1894, lors de 
Ja signature du Traité, les Parties, dans une correspondance rendue publique, notamment 
par son insertion au Blue Book, “ Africa No. 4, 1894,” présenté au Parlement en Mai 
1894, se sont donné mutuellement I’assurance qu’elles n’ignoraient pas les prétentions de 
la Turquie et de Egypte dans le Bassin du Haut-Nil. [I n’en découlait aucune recon- 
naissance du bien fondé de ces prétentions, et cette situation, en droit, ne s’est pas modifiée. 
En fait, 4 Karthum comme au Caire, le Gouvernement Britannique conserve sa 
prépondérance. On ne voit pas d’ailleurs en quoi seraient atteints les droits que I’ Egypte 
pourrait avoir dans le Bahr-el-Gazal, par le fait que des concessionnaires, en dehors de 
toute préoccupation d’ordre politique, n’ayant qu’un but purement privé, y travailleraient 
i développer le commerce et la prospérité, et l'on ne voit pas comment .d’autre part, le 
Gouvernement Anglais respecterait ces droits en mettant obstacle a l’activité commerciale 
que nous avons inaugurée dans la contrée. 

Telles sont sur la question des Concessions accordées par le Roi-Souverain, les vues 
qui nous paraissent légitimes et que nous croyons pouvoir soutenir aussi longtemps qu’un 
Tribunal Arbitral n’en aura pas déclaré le mal fondé. 

Veuillez, &c. 
Au nom du Secrétaire d’Etat : 
Le Secrétaire-Général, 
(Signé) Chevalier DE CUVELIER. 


TN ee ar ne ey 
No. 208. 
Mr. Phipps to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received December 31.) 


(No. 280. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Brussels, December 30, 1900. 
DURING the course of further conversation with M. van Eetvelde yesterday, he 
informed me that his retirement from the post of Congo Minister had been correctly 
announced, but that whilst a successor would be named he would remain with the King 
as unofficial adviser on Congo questions. ‘There was, he said, no chance of the Congo 
State being taken over by Belgium, and he could hardly conceive that, in view of His 
Majesty’s masterful personality, any Belgian Minister could interfere in His Majesty’s 
own work, which would remain his own for life. | 
I may mention that when M. van Eetvelde was referring to the action, or, as he 
termed it, the inaction of Her Majesty’s Government in the autumn of 1894, I 
remarked to him in a tone of banter that instead of keeping the French out of the 


